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Preface  to  the  first  issue. 

Thankfully  reporting  my  general  circumstances 
to  be  favourable,  I  would  yet  say  that  the  passing- 
on  of  time  renders  it  prudent  that  I  should  not 
delay  any  longer  than  may  be  necessary  in  issuing 
the  first  portion  of  this  Work. 

In  special  studies  like  the  present  completed 
sections  necessarily  become  detachable  units;  and 
critical  writers  more  often  than  not  have  published 
treatises  upon  parts  of  the  main  lore  which  engages 
their  professional  attention  at  certain  intervals. 

This  discussion  was  asked  of  me  long  since 
by  representative  persons,  which  is  another  reason 
why  I  present  a  portion  of  it  now,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  all,  or  almost  all  the  remaining  parts 
of  it  lie  ready  type- written  to  the   printer's   hand  \ 

By  waiting  till  the  whole  book  is  manufactured 
I  might  lose  forever  the  opportunity  of  saying  what 
it  has  cost  me  so  much  labour  and  time  to  prepare. 

I  therefore  proceed  to  lay  before  my  auditors 
in  Oxford  and  before  my  readers  elsewhere  what 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  with  regard  to  the 
relation  once  supposed    to    exist    between  the  well- 


*  One  can  of  course  never  be  certain    as  to  what    one    may    not 
add  to  such  a  broad  preseLtation  of  a  subject. 
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known  chief  Concepts  of  the  Zend  Avesta  and  cer- 
tain more  or  less  closely  analogous  developments 
among  the  suggestions  of  the  Greek  philosophical 
writers,  including  permissibly  among  them  the  Jewish 
Alexandrians  with  their  most  prominent  scholar, 
Philo. 

I  have  in  my  opening  chapter  entered  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  prefatory  and  introductory 
matter,  which  renders  what  I  have  to  say  here  all 
the  more  succinct. 

The  work  is  an  attempt  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment accepted  by  me  now  some  few  years  ago  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  Sir  J.  Jejeebhoy  Translation 
Fund  of  Bombay.  Those  Gentiemen  (then  upon 
that  Board)  requested  me  to  write  a  book  upon  the 
'. Antiquity  of  the  Avesta',  the  occasion  for  their 
invitati9r\.. haying  been  (apparently)  a  sudden  change 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  one  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  works  of  Parsi  scholars  and  also 
nearly  allied  to  myself  (not  however  that  this  item 
was  directiy  mentioned). 

I  answered  my  esteemed  correspondents  that  I 
could  furnish  them  with  an  essay  within  a  very 
short  time ,  but  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
question  might  be  delayed  for  some  few  years  '-. 

'  ,()wing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  in  the  course  of  preparing  several 
other  works,  the  shorte.'st  of  whicli  required  prolonge- 1  attention.  "See  the 
Texts  of  the  Pahlavi  Va>na  a>  r»r  the  fir.st  time  etlile<l  with  «.o!l;ition 
of  Wss.  and  also  for  the  fir>t  time  critically  translate-!  and  i  tJmnienied 
upon  in  th«  JJRAS  July  iguu,  April  aiul  July  1003,  Z.D.M.G.  April 
and  Oct.  1002,  April  and  Oct.  IV03,  JAOS  Jniy  looi,  and  ( ici.  i'«03, 
etc.,  etc.;  see  aUo  the  Dictionary  of  the  Giitliic  Ijin;::uage  of  the  Zen'l 
Avesta  l<>02,  prece«Ied  by  the  Second  Edition  of  Verbatims  and  Me- 
tricals  in  1900.  etc.). 
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And  in  fact  I  have  indirectly  fulfilled  both  these 
proposals,  for  I  began  not  so  long  after  their  com- 
munication to  print  articles  distinctly  bearing  upon 
the  matter  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  and 
later  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
and  in  that  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  as  well  as  in 
the  Critical  Review,  and  several  of  the  Chapters 
contained  in  this  book  are  really  approximate  re- 
productions from  those  insertions  \ 

I  was  especially  under  obligations  for  the  com- 
mission for  an  interior  reason.  It  was  this,  -  to  meet 
the  request  made  it  obligatory  upon  me  to  do 
without  further  delay  what  I  had  always  otherwise 
intended  to  do,  which  was  to  take  up  once  more 
the  thread  of  my  original  researches  begun  in  '72. 
As  I  have  elsewhere  noted  ^,  I  entered  upon  Zend 
Philology  in  the  summer  of  1876  in  order  to  follow 
out  a  study  of  the  history  of  Hegel's  method  of 
procedure  by  sublated  negation,  regarding  this  latter 
as  having  had  its  true  origin  through  Fichte  and 
Jacob  Boehme  in  the  writings  of  the  Gnostics,  whose 
ideas  in  their  turn  were,  as  I  then  thought  and 
as  I  think  still,  to  a  large  extent  founded  upon  the 
suggestions  of  the  Avesta  or  of  its  kindred  lore. 

I  trust  that  my  results  will  be  viewed  with  the 


^  The  introductory  chapter  was  partly  printed  in  advance  in  the 
Aiiiatic  Quarteriy  Review  (Jan.  1903),  so  the  treatment  ofXanisar's  letter 
(1902),  siO  the  section  upon  'parallel  development'  (1901).  S(>  'Zaratlnishtra 
and  Heraclitus'  and  *Philo's  dyndmeis',  appeared  in  tlie  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Srciety  (see  July   1901,  Oct.   1902),  etc. 

'  See  The  Five  Zarathushtrian  Gatbas,   Introduction,  at  the  close. 
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more  indulgence  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
is  the  first  serious  effort  as  yet  ever  made  by  any 
writer  to  present  anything  like  an  interior  investi- 
gation of  the  question. 

The  influence  of  Philo  upon  the  Avesta  had 
been  asserted  by  a  great  scholar  and  repeated,  I 
dare  say,  by  his  gifted  satellites;  but  he  did  not 
proceed  to  enter  upon  any  very  close  discussion  of 
the  texts  on  either  side,  or  of  the  subject  matter 
considered  in  its  entirety;  that  is  to  say,  not  so 
far  as  I  am  aware. 

I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  persisted 
in  his  sudden  change  of  opinion  had  his  valued 
life  been  prolonged.  As  to  this  however  no  one 
can  make  an  assertion.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  treat- 
ment thorough;  and  I  trust,  that  this  will  be  obvious 
upon  the  face  of  it  \ 

'  Naturally  I  mean  to  say  this  only  when  my  full  arjjument  is 
taken  into  consideraii'Mi  in  the  sequence  of  my  publications.  A-;  to  the 
main  matter  in  hand,  the  translaiiin  of  the  Gathas,  I  am  happy  tn  say 
that  so  far  as  a  literal  rendering  is  concerned,  my  l-atin  Verbatims  of 
*92 — 'g4  have  not  yei  been  superseded,  nor  are  those  which  I  made  of 
the  Gathas  into  San.«»krii;  sec  Roth's  Fcstgru^^,  ift<)4,  and  the  Actes  "f 
the  Inieruational  Congress  of  Orientali.>ts  at  Pari>,  l"^');;  that  is  to  say, 
'not',  judging  from  a  certain  prominent  rendering  of  Va»na  45  by  an- 
other writer.  F^r  my  verbatim  treatment  of  that  pie.  e  (in  iSi>2 — «j4t 
t*  with  ffotne  aUernativrs  practically  identical  with  that  referred  t  •. 
See  al>o  the  copious  tran^latio^s  which  appeared  not  long  since  in  the 
works  of  a  certain  brilliant,  if  young,  contribut«»r  t'»  the  Syntax  of  the 
Avesta  in  JAGS.  "With  one  notori<Mi»  exception,  which  really  j^rovri 
the  rule,  we  are  now  (some  of  us  very  reluctantly)  practically  uii.'inimoM>. 
In  the  exceptional  ca^e  referred  t  •  th«-.*  Author  follow-,  all  the  eccentricitir-i, 
of  tradition  with  little  rcsc-rve. 

With  few  oxceplion>  no  vrrhatims  are  t;iug;it  in  any  critu..l 
«ch'»ol  .>ave  thos»-  publi>herl  in  my  Gathas  of  *g2 — '04  as  rc-rdited  in  the 
English  Verbatims  of  luuo,  E\en  as  to  interpretati<.>n,  whi«.h  is  a  very  differ- 
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There  is  one  especial  service  which  I  hope 
that  I  may  have  rendered  to  my  greatly  more  distin- 
guished colleagues  upon  kindred  branches  of  research. 

It  is  this.  We  are,  all  of  us,  particularly 
anxious  to  secure  the  opinions  of  experts  upon  the 
connection  of  other  specialties  with  our  own. 

Here  historical  writers  will  at  least  receive 
opinions  upon  the  relations  of  the  Avesta  from  one 
who  has  made  exceptional  sacrifices  of  time,  eifort  and 
patience  in  the  study  of  them;  and  he  should  therefore 
be  all  the  more  fitted  to  afford  auditors,  whether 
through  print  or  lecture,  information  as  to  what  are 
the  bearings  of  the  matter  as  regards  other  themes 
as  well  as  to  give  closer  elaborations  of  the  original 
texts.  I  call  this  first  publication  'Zarathushtra  and 
the  Greeks'  instead  of  the  fuller  title  for  an  obvious 
reason.  For  the  traditional  aspects  of  the  inquiry 
so  far  as  it  touches  upon  history  I  refer  to  the 
admirably  complete  summaries  of  Professor  A.  V. 
W.  Jackson  as  published  in  his  very  valuable  volume, 
The  Prophet  of  Iran,  Zoroaster,  NY.  This  present 
treatise  necessarily  confines  itself  to  doctrine;  and 
to  history  only  as  affected  by  interior  considerations. 

I/.  H,  M.  Oxford  1903 — 04. 


cnt  thing  from  Verbatim  translation,  there  is  scarcely  a  possible  opinion 
of  any  serious  importance  which  cannot  be  foimd  at  least  alternatively 
stated  in  my  three  Editions  together  with  the  Commentary  of  '02 — '04, 
and  the  Dictionary,  Gathas,  Vol  Ilia  pp.  623 —  21,  1902.  Many  sub- 
ordinate touches  arc  of  course  appearing  by  way  of  superficial  im- 
provement; but  they  are  for  the  most  part  really  mere  alternatives,  the 
authors  themselves  not  regarding  them  as.  the  most  probable  suggestions; 
and  they  are  doubtless  very  useful  in  stirring  up  thought. 
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The  Avesta'. 

No  subject  in  the  range  of  ancient  oriental 
literature  should  be  considered  more  important  of 
its  kind  than  that  collection  of  venerable  documents 
which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  above 
mentioned  well-known  name.  The  immense  litera- 
ture of  India  with  its  divisions  and  subdivisions 
would  indeed  prove  itself  a  formidable  rival  to  any 
other  monument  of  the  early  intellectual  life  of  man. 
Its  depth  and  later  rare  refinement,  with  its  minute 
delineations  of  the  more  subtle  forms  of  human 
passion,  and  the  rough  exuberance  as  well  the 
remote  age  of  its  earlier  portions  make  it,  taken  as 
a  whole,  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  phenomenon 
of  its  kind  among  the  present  possessions  of  our 
race,  always  excepting  the  aesthetics  and  dialectics 
of  incomparable  Greece,  and  the  moral  earnestness 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  But  truly 
wonderful  as  Indian  literature  may  well  be  termed, 
it  does  not  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  tone  surpass 
the  sparse  relics  of  Iranian  lore  in  their  mysterious 
sublimity,  if  indeed  it  be  fair  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  two.  For,  let  it  be  well  re- 
membered, each  may  claim  all  that  is  impressive  in 
the  other,  as  they  are  very  near  akin. 

*  Introductory. 
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And  in  their  close  relationship  the  northern  lore, 
shorn  of  its  dimensions  as  it  is  by  the  effects  of  an 
unfavourable  climate  and  a  bad  (strategetic)  position, 
(on  the  highway  of  migration  between  East  and 
West)  may  still  assert  for  itself  in  the  primeval 
sisterhood,  if  not  the  senior  place,  at  least  one 
which,  in  several  important  particulars,  is  of  superior 
interest. 

Its  myths  are  as  hoary  with  the  gray  of  primi- 
tive history  as  the  Indian;  its  language,  while  it  has 
shown  signs  of  departure  from  the  common  mother 
stock  in  some  particular  items  where  the  Indian  has 
remained  steadfast,  has  yet  preserved  others  which 
are  lost  in  the  kindred  speech;  and  perhaps  it  can 
claim  a  preponderance  of  earlier  survivals. 

And  the  Iranian,  as  of  course,  occupies  the 
more  original  home.  The  .\ryan  Indians  (as  no  one 
doubts)  once  lived  in  lands  to  the  North  Hast  (or 
North  West)  of  Iran,  if  not  in  Iran  itself.  And  our 
con\'ictions  as  to  this  are  not  founded  uyton  mere 
undefined  traces  of  their  nationality,  but  we  have 
actual  relics,  even  in  our  documents,  of  those  who 
held  to  the  Indian  creeds.  They  still  lingered  in  the 
times  of  the  later  Avesta  as  a  down-tnxlden  portion 
of  the  communitv,  while  in  the  feuds  of  earlier  cen- 
turies  they  are  strong  and  vigorous,  as  seen  in  the 
older  book  \ 

There  they  enter  fiercely  into  the  very  stniggles 
of  the  partisans  of  the  two  (once  twin)  religions,  just 
as  the  Devas  themselves  and  the  Asuras  were  said 
to  contend,    in   some    of  the  old    fragments    of  the 
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Indian  lore  ^  D(a)eva-worshippers  are  met  with  as 
an  inferior  caste  in  the  Vendidad  long  after  the 
mass  of  the  D(a)eva- worshipping  Aryans  had  gone 
south  (toward  India).  And  we  have  in  the  Gathas 
a  conflict  so  marked,  and  of  a  bitterness  so  pungent, 
that  some  scholars  have  been  induced  to  believe 
that  it  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  an  original  feud,  hav- 
ing been  actually  the  scene  of  the  first  split  be- 
tween the  main  body  of  the  Iranians  and  the  future 
Indians.  Some  critics  have  also  in  fact  asserted 
their  belief  that  this  religious  difference  really  in- 
duced the  memorable  march  toward  the  land  of  the 
Five  Rivers  with  its  momentous  consequences  ^.  And, 
as  I  need  hardly  add,  in  these  more  northern  places 
where  future  Indians  and  Iranians  once  lived,  (and 
loved  and  quarrelled)  we  have  way -marks  of  that 
remote  and  still  prior  migration  from  the  unknown 
land  from  which  the  earliest  Aryans  came. 

In  these  time-honoured  paths  there  lingered  a  scant 
nation  of  virtuous  husbandmen  who  preferred  to  worship 
God  under  simpler  names  than  Varuna  or  Indra,  if 
indeed  their  epoch  was  not  so  remote  that  these 
venerable  names  were  as  yet  unheard  by  them  ^  And 
as  these  *  tiller-men  *'  were  of  the  same  blood  with 
the  future  Indians,  so  they  spoke  the  same  rich 
language,  as  described  above,  with  a  difference 
not  greater  than,  if  indeed  so  great  as,  that  which 


*  See  Hang's  Essays,  pages   270,  271. 

'  See  my  article  The  Veda    and    the    Avosta  in    East    and   Wf^st, 
Feb.  and  March,  1902;  see  also  the  XlXth  Century  Review   for  jan.  '94. 
'  Which  indeed  seems  hardly  possible. 

*  Aryans. 

I* 
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distinguishes  the  dialects  of  rireece  ^  They  knew 
the  same  gods  also  who  were  extant  at  their  par- 
ticular ages,  and  sang  to  the  best  of  them  in  the 
same  old  metres.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  quite 
fair  to  separate  these  lores  too  widely. 

Questions  indeed  arise,  and  must  for  ever  remain 
unsettled  as  to  how  far  the  differing  literatures  were 
divided  as  to  time;  but  no  one  with  any  capacity 
whatsoever  to  read  the  evidence  can  well  fail  to 
recognise  the  identities,  as  they  so  unmistakably  reveal 
themselves  before  our  eyes.  \'eda  is  .\vesta  in  many  a 
fundamental  trait,  and  Avesta  is  \'eda.  I^ach  however 
has  its  strongly  marked  idiosyncracies  as  a  sub- 
division of  the  whole.  The  \'eda  possesses  enorm- 
ously the  greater  bulk,  and  in  the  richness  of  its 
very  numerous  sections  and  subsections  it  surp<Lsses 
Avesta  amid  a  thousand  forms  of  beauty  and  ex- 
actness, while  the  Iranians  lead  the  Indians  and  in 
fact  all  ancient  folk  beside  them  in  the  elevation 
of  their  moral  and  religious  tone.  Yet  even  as  to 
colour  and  aroma,  we  could  only  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  India  so  long^  as  we  forget  that  mass 
of  middle  and  later  Persian  art  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Avesta  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  with  the  Pahlavi  literature  as  the  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  Surely  the  early  Rk  is 
not  much  nearer  to  the  Hitopadeca  than  the  later 
Avesta  is  to  the  first  Persian  bard;  and  if  we  take  in 
the  middle  Persian  literature,  Iran  does  not  look  so 
scant  in  comparison  with  the  thronging  South.    The 

*  The  one  frum  the  <»ihcr;  see  Oldenberg,  The  Religion  of  the 
Veda,  p.  27. 
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fairest  field  for  an  estimate  is  however  the  earliest 
period;  there  the  two  lores  should  be  regarded,  for 
once  at  least,  as  things  by  themselves,  apart;  for 
so  indeed  they  are,  in  the  Gathas  and  in  the  Older 
Veda.  When  the  Vasishthas  '  chanted  the  Rk  of  the 
seventh  book,  or  the  Vamadevas  that  of  the  fourth 
there  was  no  other  Veda  extant  of  any  equal  power. 
And  so  when  Zarathushtra  first  composed  the  hymns 
of  which  our  Gathas  are  the  fragments,  there  was 
nothing  among  things  germane  which  equalled  them 
extant,  as  we  must  believe.  The  Veda  ^,  even  of  that 
day,  is  everywhere  the  fullest,  judging  from  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  its  human  thought  alone.  Its  varied 
poetic  forms  impress  us;  but  Avesta  stands  for  ever 
alone  as  the  oldest  lore  still  surviving  which  speaks 
so  distinctly  as  it  does,  revealing  to  us  a  spiritual 
life  on  earth  with  a  moral  heaven  beyond  it. 


And  great  is  our  privilege  in  exploring  it.  For 
where,  to  mention  but  a  single  point,  in  all  the 
thousand  Rks,  if  we  must  compare  the  two,  can  you 
find  such  a  grouping  of  personifications  as  in  the 
Immortal  Seven,  thei\meshas,  Ahura  with  his  Six? 
In  the  Veda  they  exist  indeed,  but  in  sporadic  oc- 
currences, not  grouped  but  torn  apart,  if  we  may 
so  explain  their  scattered  distribution,  or,  it  may  be, 
never  gathered,  and  therefore  lost  to  that  signal 
influence  which  comes  from  the  concentration  of 
ideas.  And  that  combination  of  the  concepts  in 
the  Avesta,  the  good  God  with  His  attributes,  made 

*  So,  better  than  Vasi^htha. 

*  In  a  larger  sense. 
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Up  one  of  the  most  powerful   beliefs   that  has  ever 
influenced  the  destiny  of  men. 

With  regard  also  to  the  differing  phases  of 
their  hoped-for  spiritual  future,  the  most  effective 
considerations  which  can  operate  upon  the  ca- 
reers and  destinies  of  men,  where  do  you  find 
such  pointed  expression  of  the  soul's  own  judgment 
upon  itself?  Much  as  the  later  Indian  literature  may 
indeed  surpass  the  later  Iranian,  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
exclude  the  middle  and  later  Persian  from  the  liter- 
ature called  *post-avesta',  in  the  closeness  of  its 
definitive  discussions,  and  more  engaging  as  the 
primitive  Indian  may  appear  in  its  accumulated 
attractions,  tinged  with  the  charm  of  a  richer  fable, 
yet  amid  those  first  voices  which  arise  from  the 
abyss  of  immemorial  antiquity  the  iVvesta  can  claim 
that  deeper  grasp  and  nobler  enthusiasm  which  lifts 
the  soul  higher  out  of  the  dust  of  sensuality  into 
the  clear  realm  where  it  is  freed  from  the  degrading 
claims  of  mere  self-centred  interests  and  linked  closer 
in  its  better  aspiration  with  the  spirit  of  the  1  )ivine. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  are  called  upon  to  take  into 
consideration  such  a  sul)ordinate  matter  as  t/ir  rafif^c  of 
their  respective  i)ijlvence{\\\i\\.  of  the  Avesta  andof  \'eda). 

The  swarming  millions  of  India,  even  at  an  early 
period,  no  doubt  presented  an  audience  in  their 
cultivated  classes  which  was  impressive  indeed,  and 
they  must  be  said  to  surpass  any  fair  estimate  o\  the 
numbers  of  thr»se  who  listened  to  the  Rishis  of 
Old  Iran.  So  also  as  to  the  succeeding  i)opu]ations 
in  the  accumulating  generations,  the  thn.>ngs  of 
(juick-witted  hearers  must    have    been   gready  more 
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compact  in  India  than  in  the  North.  And  indeed  may 
we  not  say  with  reason  that  the  learned  class  was 
greatly  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  centres, 
not  excluding  those  of  European  nations  at  any  past 
age,  and  with  them  even  those  of  the  present  (?)  day. 
But  if  we  may  include  all  Iran,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  one  Empire  in  India  ever  surpassed,  or  even 
reached  the  dignity  of  Persia  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  She  was  the  Rome  of  Asia  and  for  cen- 
turies, later  even  subduing  repeatedly  the  forces  of 
the  Eternal  City.  Her  literature,  as  represented  by 
the  Zend  Avesta  in  its  related  lore  and  in  its  now 
lost  f)ortions,  if  not  by  the  echoes  of  our  actual 
books  themselves,  had  its  effect  beyond  any  manner 
of  doubt  upon  the  Medo-persian  Emperor  of  Babylon. 
Deeply  inspired  by  the  entire  atmosphere  of 
those  thoughts  which  are  so  obviously  forced  upon 
us  from  the  Inscriptions,  and  which  are  as  un- 
mistakeably  seen  to  be  germane  to  the  Avesta,  he 
did  not  yield  his  interest  so  much  to  the  enj^ross- 
ing  theologies  of  Assyria,  or  to  the  current  literature 
of  India,  even  then  (?)  perhaps  over-refined,  blas6, 
too  nimble  of  the  wit,  but  he  became  distinguished 
by  sympathy  with  a  small  group  of  captive  tribes 
(by  the  waters  of  Babylon)  on  whose  development 
were  to  depend  the  most  extensive  religious  move- 
ments which  have  ever  taken  place.  India  itself 
could  not  boast  an  audience  more  mighty  than  the 
combined  Europe  which  has  accepted  the  lore  of 
the  once  Jewish  exiles,  whose  Divine  Martyr  uttered 
a  Persian  thought  in  Persian  syllables  '  at  the  moment 
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when  he  was  (as  has  been  believed  by  the  West 
for  many  centuries)  redeeminjr  the  very  world. 
Avesta,  or  somethinjij  radically  akin  to  it  \  that  is  to 
sav,  to  a  distinct  extent  identical  with  it  in  sisterhood 
or  oriijin,  moved  the  mind  that  ordered  the  Resto- 
ration of  the  Holy  City  and  the  Return  of  the  van- 
tjuard  people.  Surely  in  the  matter  of  audience, 
if  the  ultimate  hearers  are  held  in  \iew,  Avesta  mii^^ht 
not  fear  a  comparison  with  \'eda;  that  is  to  say,  if 
Avesta  is  as  nearly  kindred  to  the  Inscriptions,  as 
the  Inscriptions  are  to  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  mediaeval  period  the  literature  of  Persia, 
had  it  been  known  in  I^urope,  would  have  taken  a 
very  hij^h,  if  not  the  leadin;^  rank,  and  until  late 
in  that  interestinij  a«^e;  and  at  present  Persia 
is  entitled  to  be  called  at  lecist  the  most  I  European 
of  l^^astern  nations.  And  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
she  does  not  owe  all  the  manhood  which  has  ever 
characterised  her  from  the  first  to  her  earliest  source 
of  j^uidance,  with  its  solitary  voice  ])roclaimin,ij^  amid 
the  brutality  of  an  undeveloped  a.u^e  the  need  for 
*  holiness  as  to  thou<>;ht,  as  to  word,  and  as  to  deed'. 

Yes,  the  Avesta  is  important,  if  anythinj; 
at  all  like  it  craild  be  ever  called  so;  and  it 
should  be  preserx'ed  to  us  nr)t  only  as  a  mass 
of  documents  considered  by  some  to  l)e  of  interest, 
nor  even  as  a  quantity  o."  uni(|ue  monuments,  but 
most  of  all  as  a  Holy  Book. 

Schools    of  soun<l    exe:^esis    should  l>e  founded 

^  Tliat  llic-  rally  Avr-t.i  was  ««ik«.'  I.ir  i«'>r»'  wiili  ly  « xK.ruk-.l  a> 
«  r.il  1' re  tliaii  till-  poitiori-^  wliivli  haNC  »surviv..<l  t'j  ii>«  {^"»'.  >  without 
>ayiiig   aTnl  as  «>f  c^urM-. 
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totally  freed  from  that  sinister  corruption  which 
combines  to  exalt  empirics  and  stifle  advanced  dis- 
cussion. 

And  yet,  it  was  just  as  we  were  beginning  to 
investigate  the  Avesta  in  the  only  way  defensible, 
that  is  to  say  exhaustively,  we  heard  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  utter  impeding  principles.  A  prominent 
expounder  suddenly  retracted  his  clear  words,  or 
rather  superseded  them  without  retraction.  A  man, 
the  endeared  of  all,  whose  genius  was  as  delicate 
<and  beautiful)  as  his  personal  honour  was  un- 
tarnished, turned  his  back  upon  some  of  the  leading 
facts  which  he  had  himself  in  his  first  edition  pre- 
sented, and  perhaps  even  more  pointedly  than  others; 
and  with  a  change  which  one  cannot  so  well  explain. 

Here  are  his  statements  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Avesta  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Vendidad  made 
in  accordance  with  principles  then  widely  accepted, 
and  on  the  strength  of  which  I  acceded  to  his 
urgent  request  that  I  should  become  his  continuator 
in  the  Series  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Kast  \ 
»  That  all  Avesta  ideas  were  already  fully  developed 
in  the  time  of,  or  at  least  at  the  end  of  the  Achae- 
r  nienian  dynasty  appears  from  the  perfect  accor- 
:■>  dance  of  the  account  of  Mazdaism^  in  Fheopompus 
with  the  data  of  the  Zend  Books. «  Introduction 
to  S.  B.  M.,  I Y,  p.  XLii. 

»We  must  admit  that  the  religious  literature 
»then  in  existence,    if    there  were    any,    must  have 

^  »Je  le  desire  dii  fond  <ln  coeur;  car  k  ^lefaiit  dt-  vous  jo  ne 
vois  pas  qui  pcmrrait  faire  la  chose  ct  la  faire  bicn  .  ,  dans  Tcspoir 
<i*une  reponse  favorable.*     Letter  of  Nov.  5tli,  1663. 
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» differed  but  little,  so  far  as  its  contents  were  con- 
»cerned,  from  the  Avesta  .  .  .  .,  therefore  nothing 
» forbids  us  to  believe,  with  the  Parsis,  that  the 
» fragments  of  which  the  Avesta  is  composed  were 
» already  in  existence  before  the  Greek  invasion. «: 
S.  B.  E.,IV,  Introduction  p.  xuii,  flg. 

...  »It  is  quite  possible «  (he  goes  on  to  say) 
»that  Herodotus  may  have  heard  the  Magi  sing  in 
»the  fifth  century  B.  C.  the  very  same  Gathas  which 
»are  sung  now-a-da)^  by  the  Mobeds  in  Bombay,  p.Liii. 
»Some  parts  of  the  collection  are  undoubtedly  older 
»than  others  .  .  .  (hardly  however  a  necessary  remark). 

»The  Gathas  are  certainly  older  than  the  rest 
»of  the  Avesta «. 

» There  is  no  part  of  the  Avesta  which . .  may  not 
»have  been  written  in  those  times  (the  Achaemenian 
» period).  Nay  the  Crreek  accounts  of  that  period 
>>  present  us,  in  some  measure,  with  a  later  stage  of 
» thought,  and  are  pervaded  with  a  stronger  sense 
»of  s}Tnmetry  than  the  Avesta  itself.  Such  pas- 
» sages  as  the  latter  end  of  the  Zamyad  Yasht  and 
»\'endTdad  X,  9,  se(j.  prove  that  when  they  were 
» composed  the  seven  Arch-dVvs  were  not  yet  i)oint- 
^>edly  contrasted  with  the  seven  Ameshaspends'^  and 
y>  therefore  tliose  passages  (some  of  the  very  latest  parts, 
»L.  II  M.)  of  our  extant  Avesta  niii^Iit  liave  been 
y-icritten  long  before  the  time  of  l^Iiilip  \  The  theory 
»of  time  and  space  as  hrst  i)rinciples  of  the  world, 
;^of  which  only  the  germs  are  found  in  the  Avesta^ 
»was  fully  devel(>i)ed  in  the  time  of  liudomos,  a 
^/disciple  of  Aristotle  ,  see  p.  mv. 

*  The  italics  are  min*-,  f^r  tin*  pas>a^f  is  mn-t  r<.-niarkable. 
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My  gifted  friend  here  repeated  the  universal 
argunnent,  which  is  that  Herodotus  and  his  succes- 
sors report  a  stage  of  Mazda  -  worship  which  had 
become  more  fixed  and  liturgised  than  such  lore  as 
we  find  even  in  » parts  of  the  later  Avesta«  \ 

Those  statements  I  take  as  my  *text'  in  the 
following  discussion.  My  lamented  colleague's  later 
views  as  to  the  main  issue  treated  in  this  discussion 
are  directed  fully  against  himself.  I  will  defend  him 
therefore,  as  I  say,  against  that  opponent  (himself). 

I  had  kept  silence,  though  deeply  wounded  at 
the  turn  events  had  taken.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
my  fellow  labourer  had  intended  to  belittle  the  sub- 
ject which  he  had  committed  to  me  in  so  conspicuous 
a  manner.  But  any  conscious  tendency  in  this 
direction  was  of  course  impossible. 


^  The  newer  Avesta  could  not  however  possibly  have  been  less  than 
from  two  to  five  centuries  later  than  the  older  Avesta,  the  Gathas  *. 
So  *  wrote  the  author  of  S.  B.  E.,  IV,  in  iS^i,  and  it  was  on  the  strength 
of  this  that  he  urged  me  to  take  up  his  task,  and  that  I  acceptctl  the 
engagement.  I  make  no  attempt  at  all  to  trace  out  all  the  ideas  which 
may  be  intended  to  lurk  in  the  various  allusions  to  the  subject  in  the 
great  works  of  the  eminent  author.  I  refer  the  reader  to  thnse  impres- 
sive publications  for  all  the  details  which  were  intended  to  be  obscurely 
implie<i,  or  not.  But  many  points  seem  tf»  me  to  be  hinted  at  by  the 
Eilitor  rather  than  fully  stated.  I  confine  my  discu.ssion  to  tho^e  above. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  I  have  misapprehended  some  particulars,  and 
so  misstated  them.  I  only  hope  that  I  have  indeed  so  nii.^taken  him.  Ju>t 
in  so  far  as  any  critic  may  suppose  me  to  have  done  so,  just  to  that 
degree  let  this  argument  be  rejjarded  as  having  no  direct  application  to 
his  later  departure;  but  let  it  be  regarded  as  a  defence  of  the  Ave>ta 
against  any  possible  future  attacks  from  others  occupying  sut  h  a  curious 
point  of  view  as  that  which  I  have  succinctly  sketched.  ^  M.  "'  as. 
above. 
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II. 

lyie  Disaissio?i. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  betjin  our  discussion 
with  a  curious  question  which  gives  point  to  the 
whole  matter  at  once  (I  have  already  alluded  to  it). 
It  will  be  remembered  that  amoni^  the  \\e\\s  so  sud- 
denly brought  into  prominence  by  my  more  dis- 
tinguished dissociate  was  one  which  to  non-experts 
may  have  apjjeared  very  striking  indeed.  It  weis  to 
the  effect  that  the  \'ohumanah  of  the  Zend  Avesta 
was  the  Logos  of  I^hilo;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
entire  svstem  of  Gathic  thouirht  was  closelv  akin  to 
that  of  the  Plat<.>nic-philonian  philosojjhy,  to  which 
philosophy  it  was,  as  he  avowed,  indel)ted  for  its 
conception  of  \V)humanah  and  the  accomi)an}nng 
five  j)ersonified  abstractions  so  well  known  under 
the  pojjular  name  of  Ameshaspends  (amesha  spenta), 
a  title  which  does  not  occur  in  the  (lathic  Avesta, 
ai)pearing  however  in  the  next  oldest  [)ortion,  the 
(iiltha  Haj>tanghaiti.  As  we  see,  this  intnxluces  us 
at  once  into  the  interior  (^f  the  entire  subject,  for 
if  thedathic  system  be  dependent  u])'»n  the  l^hilon- 
ian,  its  origin  must  be  subse<|uent  to  it. 

7\)  cxplahi   a  little  })iorc  fully. 

The  pr)int  which  was  made  by  my  colleague 
and  to  which  I  refer  with  so  much  roi^ret  wiis 
then  this: 

That  our  i)resent  surviving  texts  of  theCiathiis 
date  from  1>.  C.  lOO  to  A  !).,  a  chief  reason  given 
being    that    they    are    full    of    the    spirit    of   Thilo, 
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especially  as  expressed  in  those  concepts  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

My  greatly  distinguished  predecessor  seems  to 
have  been  confirmed  in  this  unfortunate  conclusion  by 
three  items,  one  of  them  something  considerably 
more  than  a  subordinate  consideration. 

First,  he  notes  the  place  in  the  Denkart  where 
one  Tosar  {sic,  emended  with  fair  probability  to 
Tansar)  is  mentioned  as  a  chief  Mobed  w^ho  col- 
lected the  religious  documents  of  his  time. 

Second,  he  cites  the  Arab  historian  *M£LS*udr', 
also  of  the  IXth  century  to  prove  that  a  certain 
Bishar  (the  name  being  again  restored  as  'Tansar' 
by  correcting  the  small  diacritical  points  of  the 
Arabic)  weis  a  *Platonician'. 

And  third,  he  reproduces  Tansar's  celebrated 
letter  ^  to  the  princelet  Jasnaf-shah  of  Tabaristan, 
where  the  supposed  character  of  this  Tansar  is  fully 
depicted;  for  according  to  that  document,  if  only 
half  accepted,  this  Tansar  was  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  man,  corresponding  also  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner  with  the  Tosar  or  Tansar  of  the 
Denkart  and  with  the  Bishar  (Banshar  etc.  restored 
as  Tansar)  of  Mas*udl.  The  points  of  the  con- 
nection, as  I  suppose,  were  somewhat  as  follows: 

This  Tansar  being  believed  to  be  a  Platonic 
philosopher  of  the  school  of  Socrates  (is  this  a  par- 
donable little  blunder?),  the  circumstance  proves  that 
people  could  be  Platonic,  or  Philonian,  in  Medo- 
persia  in  the  year  A.  D.  226  (about).     Then,  if  the 

>  Or  'holy'. 

^  Which  had  long  been  known  in  manuscript. 
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(lathic  concepts,  X'ohumanah,  or  Asha,  could  be 
regarded  as  showing  strong  analogies  with  the  Logos 
of  I^hilo  (based  upon  the  Platonic  concept  though 
modified),  we  have  an  obvious  proof  from  pro- 
bability that  there  was  some  historical  connection 
between  the  two. 

I  hardly  believe  that  it  was  meant  to  hint  that 
Tansar  in  A.  1).  212  flg.  was  actually  the  author  of 
the  Gathas!,  (this  latter  as  a  i)ossible  alternative  to 
the  view  that  they  were  composed  B.  C.  100  to 
A.  1 ).  One  circa).  But  that  a  Tansar  of  the  year  A.  D. 
2i2(?),  flg.  was,  or  may  well  have  been,  the  author 
of  some  portions  of  a  lore  now  lost,  which  might 
be  justly  called  'A vesta',  or  even  of  [)arts  of  our 
present  later  Avesta  (and  this  was  j)erhaps  intended 
to  be  suggested),  is  an  idea  which  possesses  every 
plausibility;  for  if  this  Tansar  did  not  write,  or  re 
write,  something  which  might  well  l)e  called  *  Avesta', 
somebody  else  exactly  in  his  pr>sition  must  most 
assuredly  have  engaged  in  such  a  kind  of  author- 
shij).  For  >)eyond  any  reasonal^le  d^)ul)t  'Avesta' 
of  such  a  kind  as  that  which  we  have  in  the  later 
fragments  was  l)eing  continually  written.  And  in- 
deed we  have  one  surviving  piece  among  our  actual 
Avesta  texts  which,  considered  as  language,  is  as  bad 
in  its  forms  as  anything  that  a  Tansar  might  have 
written,  and  it  is  perhaps  greatly  later  than  his  age  ^ 

To  continue  (and  lis  I  proceed  1  will  fill  up 
the  gaps  in  the  statements  which  seem  io  have  been 
intentionally  left  '')pen);  —  I  should  say  that  we  were 
intended    to    l)e    informed    that     some    Alexandrian, 


'   Set-  the-    Yasht  XX IV  of  Westergaard. 
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or  some  Persian  scholar  largely  under  the  influence 
of  the  Alexandrian  Platonism,  not  only  inspired  the 
idea  of  Vohumanah  (or  of  Asha)  in  the  Gathas, 
but  that  he  was  actually  the  author  of  these  singular 
pieces  in  their  ancient  Zend,  with  their  old  ante- 
vedic  metres,  with  all  their  personal  allusions,  and 
in  their,  at  times,  really  passionate  tone.  Whether 
this  authorship  was  intended  to  be  represented  as 
a  forgery,  or  as  genuine,  is  not  very  clearly  said 
Possibly  our  great  critic  actually  meant  to  imply 
that  there  w^as  really  a  Vishtaspa  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  a  struggle  then  transpiring  be- 
tween the  Iranian  tribes  and  the  Daeva  worshippers 
lingering  in  that  far  northern  land  with  the  original 
Zarathushtra  at  the  head  of  the  Iranian  forces;  and 
this,  hundreds  of  years  after  the  name  had  become 
a  household  word  in  many  lands,  and  the  language 
had  merged  into  Pahlavi. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  any  very  serious 
*  anticipation'  for  me  to  say  here  at  once  what  I 
expect  to  say  later  on  with  proofs  and  illustra- 
tions with  regard  to  the  authorities  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory.  It  is  this;  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  venerable  Denkart  ets  well  eis 
Mas*udr,  or  TabarT,  or  AlbTrunl,  while  of  the 
greatest  value  when  taken  as  indirect  witnesses,  are 
yet  at  times  wholly  useless,  or  worse  than  useless, 
when  taken  in  direct  affirmative  evidence,  tis  in  fact  are 
nearly  all  ancient  and  also  many  modern  histories,  for 
their  own  literal  statements  are,  some  of  them,  among 
the  most  * unhistorical'  that  have  been  recorded. 

And    here    also     our     eminent    commentator 
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began  his  attack  most  fairly,  as  I  understand  him^ 
not  upon  this  direct  evidence  of  the  Denkart,  or  of 
Mas'udr,  or  of  *Tansar's'  letter,  but  most  appro- 
priately upon  that  of  the  Gathic  texts  themselves. 
The  whole  argument  is  well  built  upon  the  too 
advanced  depth  of  the  thoughts  in  them.  The 
accomplished  Zendist  could  not  believe  them  to  be 
ancient  in  the  old  Vedic  sense  \  He  therefore  posi- 
tively held  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  lamented 
life  that  this  Gathic  literature  was  indebted  to  a 
direct  or  indirect  historical  contact  with  Alexandria, 
having  been  composed  by  some  Parsi-persian  who 
had  dnmk  deeply  at  the  sources  of  Philonic  inspi- 
ration, possibly  in  the  City  itself. 

With  this  further  attem[)t  to  unravel  the  tangled 
issues  we  can  at  once  address  ourselves  to  the 
closer  details  of  the  subject. 

The  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  obviously  to 
ask  what  the  concept  of  \'ohumanali  precisely  is^ 
as  it  appears  in  the  (lathas.  Then  we  had  better 
discuss  thoroughly  the  document  which  is  supposed 
to  have  brought  up  the  whole  (juestion,  i.  e.  Tansar's 
letter.  And  after  this  would  be  the  time  to  examine 
into  the  nature  of  the  l^hilonian  L<')gos,  showing 
how  little  it  stands  really  related  to  X'ohumanah. 
The  way  will  then  be  open  for  us  to  refute  the 
variously  important  or  trivial  arguments  which  have 
been  adduced  to  disprove  the  Anticiuity  of  the 
Avesta  upon  the  grounds  of  this  supposed  close  re- 
lation between  it  and  I'hilo,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons     once     thought     by     some     to     be    valid; 

'  This  doubt  was  however  firbt  expressed  in  SBE,  XXXI,  p.  xxx\i. 
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and  then  we  can  see  what  can  be  Sciid  to  show 
the  close  connection  between  the  Bible  (Scriptures) 
which  Philo  had  been  taught  from  his  infancy  and 
the  Zoroastrian  lore,  through  the  Achaemenian 
Inscriptions. 

Vohu7nanah. 

What  then,  let  us  ask,  was  the  Vohu  manah^ 
of  the  Gathas?  We  can  very  rapidly  correct  a 
subordinate  misapprehension,  pausing  only  for  a 
moment.  It  is  Asha,  the  Vedic  Rita,  which  should 
have  been  brought  forward  as  the  analogon  to  the 
L6gos,  and  not  Vohumanah ;  for  this  latter  came  to 
the  front  through  a  mistake  in  exegesis  on  Y.  28, 
2  or  3. 

Asha,  as  Rita,  is  actually  a  16gos,  the  rhythm 
of  nature.  But  the  error  is  of  trifling  importance, 
for  the  question  is  as  to  the  analogy  of  the  L6gos 
of  Philo,  or  one  of  the  16goi,  with  some  one  of  the 
concepts  of  the  Zoroastrian  heptade,  or  the  lack  of 
such  analogy.  What  then  was  the  Zarathushtrian 
Asha,  or  Vohumanah? 

An  indispensable  distinction. 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  make  here  a 
greatly  needed  distinction.  It  is  one  which  ought 
indeed  to  be  obvious;  but  unfortunately  it  is 
far  from  familiar.  So  that  if  we  are  to  make  it, 
we  must  do  so  in  the  most  incisive  manner  thatjwe 


^  In  the  Avesta  two  words,  Vohu  manah ;  in  the  Pahlavi  one  word, 
VahSman  orjVohGinan,  in  the  ParsIBahman.  I  will  write  it  in  familiar 
occurrences  as  one  word. 
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can  command.  Perhaps  the  most  discouraging,  and 
I  had  well  nigh  said,  fatal  circumstance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  entire  controversy  is  the  simple  failure 
on  the  part  of  most  writers  to  define,  or  even  to 
state,  what  really  the  sphere  of  the  facts,  or  sup- 
posed facts,  is  in  regard  to  which  they  are  attempting 
to  draw  conclusions.  In  plain  words  we  seem  too 
often  not  really  to  know  even  what  facts  we  are 
talking  about.  What  should  we  say  for  instance 
of  debaters  in  biblical  exegesis  who  proceeded  as 
if  the  Pentateuch  and  *the  Lives  of  the  Saints' 
were  of  similar  date  and  of  equal  importance  in 
church  history?  Or  what  should  we  say  of  people 
who  used  'Christianity'  with  no  apprehension  that 
it  includes  various  and  sometimes  heterogeneous 
forms  of  belief?  Yet  in  our  so-called  Zoroastrian 
science  outside  a  very  small  number  ^  of  fully  in- 
formed persons,  writer  after  writer  quotes,  now  from 
the  Gathas,  and  again  from  the  late  Pahlavi  books, 
and  apparently  as  if  they  were  closely  related  and 
equally  authoritative  parts  of  the  same  fundamental 
lore. 

What  should  we  say  of  a  scholar  \vho  spoke 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  and  its  dogmatic  system 
as  if  there  were  no  distinction  between  the  physicists 
and  the  idealists?  One  can  only  repeat  the  facts^ 
though  with  little  prospect  of  their  being  even  super- 
ficially taken  into  consideration.  Be  it  known  then, 
let  me  attempt  once  more  to  say,  that  not  only  the 


*  In  all  these  specialties  the  number  of  living  persons  who  even 
make  any  pretension  to  be  called  'experts'  in  a  thorough,  and  therefore 
in  the  only  truthful  sense,  is  exceedingly  restricted. 
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Asha  and  Vohumanah  of  the  earliest  period,  but 
also  several  other  elements  of  the  first  importance 
in  it  beside  them  become  essentially  modified  in 
progressive  degrees  as  the  texts  grow  remoter  (and 
yet  more  remote)  from  the  Gathic  period:  so  that 
even  in  the  later  but  still  rich,  valuable  and  genuine 
Avesta  these  original  concepts  seem  to  have  lost 
almost  entirely  some  of  their  most  important  ori- 
ginal uses. 

While  again,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the 
later  Avesta  and  the  next  stage,  that  of  the  Pahlavi 
literature,  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  also  different 
in  both  point  and  degree  of  significance.  Let  it 
then  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  my  purpose 
to  discuss  these  concepts  for  the  present  only  or 
chiefly  as  they  appear  in  the  original  and  oldest 
Avesta,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Gathas,  which  are  the 
obvious  expression  not  only  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
sentiment  in  the  entire  lore,  but  which  are  also  the 
expression  of  a  sentiment  which  was  acutely  expe- 
rienced by  persons  living  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
position. 

These  questions  are  however  so  exceedingly 
wide  and  so  exceedingly  difficult  that  I  have  made 
them  the  subject  of  laborious  separate  treatises.  And 
these  I  have  had  the  honour  to  insert  in  that  most 
authoritative  periodical,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.  They  will  be  found  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles  and  dates;  — 

*Asha  as  the  Law  in  the  Gathas',  J.  A.  O.  S. 
1899,  pp.  31—35- 

'The  personified  Asha',  J.  A.  O.  S.,  pp.  277 — 302. 

2* 
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*Vohumanah  in  the  Gathas'  J.  A.  O.  S.,  second 
half,  1900,  pp.  67 — 87. 

* Khshathra,  Aramaiti,  Haunatat and Ameretatat',  it 
is  hoped,  will  follow.  To  these  the  reader  is  referred. 
But,  as  many  valued  friends  in  Bombay  may  not 
be  able  to  gain  a  ready  access  to  those  volumes, 
I  will  say  here  in  a  few  words  what  my  results 
have  practically  been.  I  discover  Asha  and  \'ohu- 
manah  to  be  first  of  all  simply  expressions  for  the 
attributes  of 'truth'  and  'benevolence*;  first  as  those 
characteristics  are  supposed  to  inhere  in  the  supreme 
good  Deity;  and  then  I  find  them  as  expressing 
those  qualities  in  the  faithful  disciple. 

After  this  I  find  that  they  become  also  personi- 
fied, first  rhetorically,  then  doctrinally,  as  'Arch- 
angels of  God',  and  later  even  as  'his  sanctified  ser- 
vants', Asha  representing  in  these  instances  'the  or- 
thodox community*,  and  \'ohumanah  'the  orthodox 
individual'.  This  explanation  leaves  them  indeed  very 
impressive  and  refined  as  religious-philosophical  con- 
ceptions, but  they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  in 
a  spirit  which  was  quite  simple  and  without  any 
trace  whatsoever  of  hair-splitting  dialectics.  They 
however  express  in  a  significant  manner  the  activity 
of  the  Ueity  as  directed  by  His  justice  and  His 
love,  and  by  these  as  exerted  toward  His  entire 
creation,  which  is  declared  to  comprise  the  chief 
objects  even  of  material  nature  ^  There  is  indeed 
'an  evil  creation';  but  with  this  the  supreme  Deity 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do,  either  directly  or  in- 


*  The  earth,  the  rivers,  the  waters,  the  ^K-incU,  the  cattle,  and  man. 
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directly  through  either  his  Vohximanah  or  his  Asha 
(except  indeed  to  oppose  and  finally  to  overcome  (?) 
it).  It  IS  the  work  of  a  separate  Original  Spirit,  not 
supreme  of  course,  but  independent  ^  Such  are  Asha 
and  Vohumanah  in  brief. 

And  what  on  the  other  hand  is  Philo's  L6gos  ? 

We  can  answer  this  question  most  conveniently 
if  we  include  what  we  may  have  to  say  within  a 
more  extended  section;  that  is  to  say,  within  a  direct 
examination  of  the  supposed  analogies  which  are 
believed  to  exist  between  Asha  and  Vohumanah  as 
described  above  and  this  same  Platonic  Philonian 
L6gos. 

Before  however  we  enter  upon  this  detail  it 
lies  in  our  path  first  to  examine  critically  that  bril- 
liant document  which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
entire  suggestions  involved.  Let  us  then  recall  and 
study  more  carefully  *Tansar's  letter'. 

Tansar^s  alleged  Letter. 

The  distinguished  Commentator  proceeds  as 
follows. 

The  Chaplain  of  Ardishir  is  known  to  us  through 
the  Denkart,  a  Pahlavi  compilation  of  the  IXth  cen- 
tury. In  this  treatise  this  Chaplain  is  given  the 
title  of  Herbad  of  the  Herbads,  that  is  to  say.  High- 
priest,  or  Chief  of  the  Religion,  and  the  personal 
name  by  which  it  mentions  him  can  be  read  either 
I'osar,  or  Tansar  ^. 

1  See  below  on  the  fuller  analysis  of  the  system,  also  in  its  relation 
to  that  in  the  Achaemenian  Inscriptions. 

'  See  Hang's  Essay  on  Pahlavi,  p.  146  (bound  up  in  one  volume 
with  the  Old  Pahlavi-Pazand  Glossary). 
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It  is  this  Tosar,  or  Tansar,  whom  Ardashlr, 
according  to  the  Denkart,  charges  with  the  task  of 
collecting  the  Sacred  Texts  on  which  Zoroastrianism 
reposes,  and  of  restoring  the  Avesta  which  had 
been  lost  or  mutilated.  He  receives  the  epithet  of 
*man  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients'. 

In  addition  to  this  Mas*udT  (so  spelling  the 
Arabic  historian's  name),  also  of  the  IXth  century, 
alludes  to  the  relations  which  Ardashlr  had  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  with  a  pious  personage 
of  royal  blood,  named  Bishar,  who  belonged,  as  he 
says,  to  the  Platonic  sect  *  (sic).  In  the  Kitab  et- 
tamblh**  he  returns  to  this  Bishar,  *  a  name  which  the 
fancy  of  the  copyists  transforms  now  into  Banshar, 
Yanshar,  Tabshar'  (on  account  of  the  shifting  of 
the  small  diacritical  points  which  determine  whether 
a  letter  should  be  read  *b'  or  't',  *y'  or  *n',  etc.); 
and  this  recalled  to  Professor  I),  the  l^sar  or  Tan- 
sar of  the  Denkart.  This  Bishar,  etc.  wiis,  so  Ma- 
s'udr,  as  cited  in  the  passage,  goes  on  to  say, 
Ardashir's  Mobed  and  also  his  *  apostle'  (sic).  He 
(this  Mobed  or  apostle)  was  one  of  *  the  Kings  (sic) 
of  the  provinces'^,  and  he  reigned  in  the  Province 
of  Persia,  Farsistan,  at  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Per- 
sian kings. 

Again,  he  repeats,  that  he  was  of  the  Platonic 
sect,  that  he  abdicated  (so),  and  embraced  the  reli- 
gious life  (so).  Then  he,  this  Bishar,  proclaimed  the 
advent  of  Ardashlr,  sent  missionaries  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  so  facilitated  the  triumph  of  the  Prince 


1  In  his  Golden  Meadows,   II,   i6i. 

2  Muluk  ut-tavaif. 
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over  the  other  pro\inciaI  kings.  Mas^udi  adds  that  he 
composed  excellent  treatises  upon  administration  and 
upon  religion.  In  these  he  justified  the  innova- 
tions which  Ardashir  had  introduced  into  both,  and 
which  were  unknown  to  former  kings.  In  particular 
a  letter  of  the  king  of  Tabaristan  is  cited,  and 
another  to  the  king  of  India  (so).  Mas*udT,  as  the 
Editor  remarks,  gives  us  a  fragment  of  one  of  these 
letters  \  But  a  happy  accident,  so  he  adds,  has 
preserved  to  us  the  whole.  (Journal  Asiatique,  mars- 
avril,  p.  1 86,  flg.). 

A  certain  Bin-ul-Hasan,  a  native  of  Tabaristan, 
had  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try. In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  found 
an  important  document  in  a  shop  at  Khvarizm.  It 
was  apparently  a  letter  addressed  by  Tansar,  a 
Persian  sage  and  High-priest  of  Ardashir  Babagan, 
to  Jasnaf-shah,  the  prince  of  Tabaristan. 

Bin-ul-Hasan  translated  it  into  Persian  and 
inserted  it  in  the  Introduction  to  his  history  of 
Tabaristan.  This  was  in  about  the  year  A.  D.  1210. 
The  text  from  which  Bin-ul-Hasan  thus  translated 
into  Persian  was  itself  in  Arabic  and  made  by  one 
Ibn  al  -  Mokafifa*,  a  converted  Guebre  (i.  e.  a 
renegade  Zoroastrian),  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
translating  the  principal  national  books  of  the  Per- 
sians into  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  450  years 
before. 

He  died  in  760  A.  D.,  in  the  year  152  of  the 
hejira  (hijrah).     This  Arabic  version  is  supposed  to 


*  The  following  reference  is  made :  *  voir  la  citation  au  commentaire 
de  la  page  17  b.* 
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have  had  tA\'0  intermediaries  at  least  between  it  and 
its  Pahlavi  original,  Bahram,  son  of  Khorzad,  and 
before  him  his  father  ManOchir  (so),  Mobed  of  Kho- 
rasan,  and  still  other  intermediaries  are  mentioned, 
viz.  'the  sages  of  Persia  (so)\ 

The  document,  as  already  intimated,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  rather  abnormally  extended  letter  from  its 
reputed  author  to  the  Prince  above  named,  written 
with  the  object  of  inducing  him  to  give  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Ride  of  Ardashir.  And  it  is  more- 
over said  to  have  been  written  in  response  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry  received  from  the  said  Jasnaf-shah, 
in  which  he  brings  a  severe  critique  to  bear  against 
the  acts  of  Ardashir,  and  this  fourteen  years  after 
he  had  begun  to  reign*.  In  itself,  as  a  document 
and  without  any  reference  to  its  genuineness,  or  to 
its  partial  genuineness,  it  possesses  great  interest. 
But  ver)^  much  of  its  supposed  original  has  perished, 
and  little  wonder;  Ibn  al-Mokafifa*  is  supposed  to 
have  worked  on  it  nearly  ^ve  hundred  mid  fifty 
years  after  the  accession  of  Ardashir. 

His  translation  of  it,  or  that  part  of  the  letter 
which  is  supposed  to  be  his  translation,  is  so  over- 
loaded with  Arabic  allusions  that  the  style  at  least 


*  So  far,  these  remarks  are  almost  a  translation  from  the  number 
of  the  Journal  Asiatique.  I  may  say  that  I  understand  that  a  very  able 
English  translation  of  the  whole  letter  "was  made  by  a  High -priest 
Darab  Peshotan  Sanjana  of  Bombay.  I  wish  that  I  had  seen  it ;  doubt- 
less it  contains  valuable  annotations.  I  may  mention  to  non-experts  in 
Bombay  that  translations  by  different  writers  must  really  differ  from  each 
other  in  some  respects;  but  that  more  often  they  only  seem  to  differ 
through  the  choice  of  varj'ing  words  which  possess  very  nearly  the  same 
meaning. 
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of  the  original  work  miist  have  been  wholly,  or  al- 
most wholly,  obliterated. 

And  Bin -ul- Hasan  translated  this  translation 
near/y  four  centuries  and  a  half  after  t/nsj  evi- 
dently taking  similar  liberties.  That  is  to  say,  the 
last  translation  was  made  at  second  or  fourth  hand 
about  a  thousand  years  after  its  lost  original  was 
supposed  to  have  appeared,  four  intermediaries  at 
least  having  interposed,  not  to  say  an  indefinitely 
larger  number. 

The  above  data,  aside  from  my  own  few  remarks, 
I  take  immediately  from  the  mars-avril  number  of 
the  Journal  Asiatique  of  1894,  pp.  185 — 188,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

The  Editor  justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  age  of  Ibn  al-Mokaffa*,  A.  D.  760,  Pah- 
lavi  must  have  still  been  current  as  a  written  lan- 
guage, so  that  so  far  as  the  actual  wording  goes, 
a  document  might  well  have  survived  from  the  date 
of  Ardashir,  A.  D.  212 — 230  odd,  to  the  time  of 
Bahram  and  Manuchir,  the  originals  of  Ibn  al-Mo- 
kaffa*;  see  above.  And  I  would  cordially  add  that 
such  a  political  letter  as  this  had  an  increased  chance 
of  surviving;  moreover  I  positively  believe  that  por- 
tions of  it  have  survived  and  are  incorporated  in 
the  document,  though  not  in  its  original  terms. 

The  French  translation  published  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  mai-juin  1894  *re- 
pr6sente  essentiellement  la  version  d' Ahmed  -  Bey 
Agaefif'  (a  young  musulman  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Uarmesteter  in  Paris  in  1892). 
It  had  been  revised  by  M.  Fert6  in  1894  ^^  the  French 
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Consulate  at  Teheran.  The  text  is  said  to  be  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  Indian  Office  Library-,  no.  1134, 
though  it  was  first  made  on  no.  7633  of  the  Addenda 
of  the  British  Museum.  Before  we  come  to  our 
discussion  of  it,  let  me  say  here  at  once  with  regard 
to  this  French  translation  which  lies  before  us,  that 
I  accept  it  cordially,  but  uith  reser\^e,  as  Professor 
Darmesteter  did,  not  at  all  criticising  its  freedom, 
which  is  often  desirable  and  admirable. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  very  great  advantage  for  us 
to  have  a  version  of  a  Persian  document  from  the 
pen  of  a  native  Persian,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  writing  is  by  no  means  a  modern  Persian 
document;  and  one  can  easily  see  from  even  our 
own  early  English  that  a  Persian  of  to-day  might 
very  readily  misunderstand  some  of  the  idioms  o*' 
the  thirteenth  centur)\  The  piece,  while  affording 
no  particular  difficulty  as  to  the  main  bulk  of  it, 
is  by  no  means  so  clear  in  many  places,  not  to 
speak  of  the  fact  that  the  text  itself  at  times  requires 
especial  emendation.  But  I  accept  the  rendering 
gratefully  for  the  timie  being;  and  it  would  be  also 
odious  as  well  as  difficult  to  attempt  to  rearrange 
it.  For,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  object 
to  the  statements  contained  in  it  only  partly ;  and  I 
differ  from  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  by  the 
commentator  of//y  up  to  a  certain  point;  and  I  am  in 
controversy  with  thos  ewho  have  brought  it  forward 
only  in  an  external  sense.  That  is  to  say,  I  have 
little  interest  in  questioning  anything  that  may  be 
questionable  in  the  treatment  of  the  texts ,  as  such, 
either  as  regards  the  edition,  or  the  translation. 
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My  present  business  is  with  the  historical  con- 
clusions, which  are  very  often  to  be  drawn  from 
texts  even  when  they  are  imperfectly  reproduced; 
and  it  is  proper  to  state  our  point  at  places,  not 
from  the  letter  itself,  but  from  other  works  of  its 
l^ditor. 

The  object  in  bringing  the  letter  forward  seems 
to  have  been  to  prove  that  there  existed  in  Persia 
at  the  time  of  Ardashir  a  high  state  of  social  and 
intellectual  culture,  and  even  a  school  of  philoso- 
phical thought,  this  being  regarded  as  fully  illustrated 
as  well  as  proved  by  the  document.  Then  the  im- 
pression seems  intended  to  be  left  upon  us  that 
much  Avesta  was  written  during  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Ardashir,  which  last  is,  in  fact,  quite 
natural  enough,  even  if  other  views  are  not  to  be 
supported.  If  any  Avesta  could  have  been  written 
at  the  period,  the  implication  is  left  upon  us  that 
the  Gathas  themselves  may  have  been  written  some 
200  or  300  years  before,  say  in  A. D.  circa  or 
B.C.  100.  I  do  not  think  that  the  above  course 
of  reason  is  sound.  My  reasons  are  that  the  'letter,' 
like  scores  of  similar  documents  in  those  early  and 
also  in  later  ages,  is,  in  everything  but  its  nucleus, 
entirely  spurious,  and  with  the  rejection  of  it  I  most 
especially  doubt  the  presumption  that  a  philosophical 
spirit  at  all  seriously  prevailed  at  the  time  in  Persia. 

I  hope  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  last  ob- 
jections by  an  examination  of  the  document  as  pub- 
lished and  explained  in  the  French  periodical. 
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The  Doaiment. 

Graphic  details  meet  us  at  once  at  the  com- 
mencement. Tansar  (accepting  this  reading  of  the 
name  also  provisionally  for  the  Blshar  of  Mas'udi) 
is  said  to  have  been  a  *Mobed  of  the  Mobeds'^ 
which  is  well  in  keeping  with  the  conclusions, 
as  Zarathushtrianism  was  distinctly  organized^ 
and  its  adherents  might  be  well  called  a  *  church', 
and  the  line  of  the  Chief- priests  must  have  been 
also  continuous  and  practically  unbroken. 

We  can  freely  compare  our  own  ecclesiastical 
system  as  to  this  one  particular. 

But  extraordinary  peculiarities  are  at  once  claim- 
ed for  this  Archbishop  {sic),  and  by  himself;  before 
these,  however,  we  have  the  item  from  Masu*di 
quoted.  This  refers  to  a  self-sacrifice  not  claimed  by 
Tansar  himself.  The  Bishar  (Tansar)  mentioned  in 
Mas*udl  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  provincial  kings 
(or  princes),  and  to  have  reigned  in  the  Province 
of  Persia.  He  was  also  declared,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  have  been  of  the  Platonic  sect  (so).  He  abdicated  and 
embraced  the  religious  life  (thus  our  worthy  annalist). 
Now  these  tales  of  kings  becoming  monks,  though  al- 
ways, of  course,  possible,  are,  as  in  themselves,  more 
than  suspicious;  and  here  our  suspicions  are  at  once 
deepened  into  the  strongest  possible  adverse  conviction 
after  reading  the  letter  of  this  princely  renunciant 
with  philosophic  convictions.  I  for  one  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  the 
author  of  such  a  composition   ever   had   the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  resigning  a  kingdom,  however  insignificant. 
He  states  that  he  was  an  *  ascetic',  and  had  been 
one  for  fifty  years.  *I  have  abstained  rigorously', 
he  goes  on,  *from  the  joys  of  marriage  and  of  love, 
from  the  acquisition  of  riches  and  the  intercourse 
of  men.  I  have  never  taken  deeply  to  heart  what 
I  happened  to  desire,  and  have  lived  in  the  world 
as  a  prisoner,  that  the  nations  {/es  petiples)  might 
know  my  justice  and  my  virtue,  and  seek  my  coun- 
sels as  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul'. 

Now  this  would  indeed  be  an  admirable  policy 
for  securing  the  object  held  in  view;  and  if  the 
bombastic  tone  of  the  letter  did  not  betray  it  as 
the  made-up  fiction  of  a  later  age,  it  would  be 
adapted  to  its  object.  Audacity  in  an  extreme  ma- 
nifestation might  seem  well  calculated  to  produce 
the  desired  effect;  but  it  is  out  of  all  keeping  with 
historical  circumstances.  Asceticism  and  celibacy 
were,  in  the  first  place,  strictiy  against  all  the  usages 
of  the  Parsi  priesthood,  in  all  probability  also  as 
even  defined  by  law.  And  these  assumptions  are 
still  more  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
man  as  revealed  in  this  document,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  composition.  Then,  also,  his 
excessive  claims  to  spiritual  sanctity  are  not  harmon- 
ious with  the  tone  of  his  effort,  which  is  worldly  to 
a  degree.  I  will  not,  of  course,  deny  that  egotism 
and  vanity  may  have  manifested  themselves  in  a 
person  otherwise  fairly  honest  and  sincerely  fanatical; 
but  the  objection  which  I  have  already  made  is  so 
obvious  a  difficulty  with  the  later  compilers  of  the 
letter    that     they    immediately     hasten    to    'accuse' 
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while    'excusing'    themselves,    for    they   elaborately 
anticipate  the  expected  criticism. 

Anac/iPWiisms  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

"How  could  I  dare  to  attack  my  religion,"  he 
is  made  to  exclaim,  "by  refusing  to  accept  what  it 
permits  as  to  wife,  as  to  wine,  etc.,  for  to  forbid 
what  is  permitted  is  as  bad  as  to  permit  what  is 
forbidden?"  He  proceeds  to  defend  himself  by  way 
of  precedent;  —  that  is  to  say,  he  cites  certain  sup- 
posed sages  who  did  the  like  from  the  days  of 
Darius.  *They  preferred,'  he  declares,  'to  isolate 
themselves,  to  renouce  this  hollow  life  and  the  ways 
of  the  brutes  (sic).  Blushing  to  own  those  as  their 
companions  who  were  walking  outside  the  paths  of 
reason,  they  crushed  their  hearts;  and,  refusing  to  play 
longer  with  foxes,  they  went  to  seek  peace  among 
the  panthers.  They  bid  adieu  to  the  world,  re- 
nounced the  thousand  passions  which  follow  it,  and 
preferred  the  struggle  for  the  soul  and  for  eternity 
to  those  scenes,  where  they  empty  the  cup  of  vain 
desires;  they  sacrificed  their  passions  to  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  for  it  is  written  in  the  Bible  {Car  il 
est  ikrit  dans  la  Bible  !^)  *to  fly  from  the  ignorant 
is  to  approach  unto  God,'  for  there  are  none  more 
miserable  than  two  kinds  of  men;  the  first  is  the 
sage  whom  the  world  leaves  miserable  in  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant;  the  second  is  a  King  whose  evil 
fortune  has  hurled  him  from  a  throne  to  povert}-.' 
One  would  suppose   that   this  passage   was  enough 


*  This  exclamation  point  is  my  o^ivn,  not  the  reviewer's. 
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alone  and  of  itself  to  decide  at  once  and  for  ever 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  letter.  What  had  the 
Ir2inian  High -priest  of  Ardashir  to  do  with  the  He- 
brew Bible  in  A.  D.  226  odd?  Of  course,  the  remark 
came  from  one  to  whom  theThora*  (so)  (not  *la  Bible') 
was  familiar  through  the  Kuran,  and  the  Kuran 
alone;  but  the  Kuran  was  not  composed  till  centu- 
ries  after  A.D.  226,  nor  known  in  Persia  till  still 
later.  Yet  the  distinguished  Editor  is  equal  to  the 
occasion,  for  he  at  once  elides  the  passage,  and 
most  properly  so.  The  sentence  is  not  possible,  so 
he  cordially  acknowledges,  when  regarded  as  an 
original  part  of  a  letter  composed  at  the  time  and 
place  named,  and  by  the  person  who,  as  he  main- 
tains, had  been  the  author  of  it. 

Surely  by  such  a  process  we  can  prove  any- 
thing to  be  genuine. 

We  have  only  to  cut  out  of  it  all  the  passages 
which  make  it  clear  that  it  was  late.  Of  course, 
we  must  eliminate  the  passage,  if  we  wish  to  prove 
that  the  bulk  of  the  letter  was  written  in  A.  D.  226, 
following;  but  what  right  have  we  to  eliminate  this 
passage  unless  we  at  the  same  time  eliminate  what- 
ever is  cognate  to  it?  What  can  be  more  apt  than 
this  rejected  citation,  or  more  germane  to  the  con- 
text? Why  should  it  be  eliminated?  The  process 
of  elision  can  only  be  rationally  guided  by  the  con- 
gruity  or  incongruity  of  the  passage  to  be  retained 
or  elided  either  to  the  immediate  context,  or  to  the 
bulk  of  a  document.  The  author  of  the  letter  wishes 
to  conciliate  sympathy  with  those  who  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily  fly  from  the  world,  and  in  defiance 
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of  the  spirit  of  Zoroastrian  precepts.  The  words 
seem  written  by  a  man  who  knew  something  of  the 
(early)  lives  of  the  saints  written  centuries  after 
Ardashir.  If  a  real  Tansar  at  such  a  date 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be 
only  to  despise  it.  And  yet  this  *  Bible'  citation 
is  wholly  germane  to  the  contexts,  for  both  the  old 
and  the  new  Bible  abound  in  ascetic  hints  urging 
upon  men  to  give  up  the  world  to  save  their  futu- 
rity. The  new  presents  one  ascetic  figure  which 
has  been  signal  for  all  ages^  Why  then,  should 
these  remarks  be  cut  out?  As  we  all  agree,  no 
High-priest  of  Ardashir  ever  penned  or  dictated  such 
a  sentence;  but  neither  did  he  pen  that  which  goes 
before  it,  nor  that  which  follows  after.  Why  not  elide 
those  passages  as  well?  The  sole  difference  be- 
tween the  Editor  and  me  is  this:  that  in  order  to 
get  at  the  real  nucleus  of  the  letter  as  extant  in 
A.D.  226,  I  would  elide  not  merely  an  awkward 
passage  here  and  there,  but  almost  the  whole  mass 
of  the  text  as  in  its  present  form,  for  almost  the  entire 
mass  of  it,  as  it  now  stands,  is  impossible  as  an 
original  production  by  a  Parsi  at  the  date  pro- 
posed. 

Fttr titer  discussion. 

But  let  us  not  consider  the  question  settled  by 
any  means.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  patiently  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  entire  document,  or  the  greater 
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part  of  it,  for  it  is  in  itself  of  the  highest  interest, 
in  fact  a  masterpiece  in  early  historical  romance. 

Upon  this  beginning  follows  a  statement  con- 
cerning Quabus  king  of  Kirman,  and  his  submission ; 
and  we  have  but  few  data  at  hand  to  verify  or 
refute  it,  save  that  the  entire  tone  and  diction  of 
the  remarks  are  far  advanced  beyond  the  period  to 
which  we  must  assign  Ardashir  and  his  counsellor. 
Ardashlr  is  declared  to  have  remarked  in  the  style 
of  Louis  the  Magnificent,  and  to  his  Mobed  of 
Mobeds;  see  p.  513:  —  *We  intended  not  to  give  the 
title  of  'king'  to  any  creature  in  the  kingdom  of 
my  ancestors,  but  here  is  Quabus,  who  has  come  to 
seek  asylum  with  us,  and  we  will  confirm  to  him 
his  throne  and  crown.' 

It  is  of  course  not  only  possible,  but  very  pro- 
bable, we  might  even  say  'certain',  that  some  of  the 
petty  princes  who  were  nearly  independent  under 
the  Parthian  dynasty,  should  have  hastened  to  make 
their  submission  to  the  new  ruler;  and  that  the 
timely  submission  of  Quabus  should  have  secured 
to  him  advantages;  but  that  Ardashir  ever  expressed 
himself  in  the  finely  discriminating  manner  recorded 
with  reference  to  the  fact  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
credit.  He  would  have  had  no  audience  capable  of 
appreciating  his  subtle  diplomacy;  notice  also  the 
expression  *the  great  way  of  obedience'  which 
savours  of  religious  vows,  and  later  times.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  refers  to  the  Gathic  *way'  in  any 
sense,  which  it  might  well,  if  the  other  circumstances 
were  congruous. 
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C/aiffis  to  cleviency. 

Not  far  on  after  this  follows  a  claim  to  pecu- 
liar clemency  in  the  interest  of  the  King  (of  kings), 
almost  in  contradiction  to  what  is  said  later  (see 
p.  515).  'The  reigning  Shahanshah  (so)  has  power/  so 
the  docimient  goes  on  to  say,  'over  religion.  God 
is  his  ally,  and  in  changing  this  work  of  destruction 
and  in  altering  the  order  of  violence,  I  see  him  better 
armed  and  adorned  with  virtues  than  the  ancients.' 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  found  it  to  be  necessary 
to  execute  his  brothers, '  a  too  familiar  procedure 
for  an  ancient  Oriental  upon  mounting  a  despotic 
throne.  Still,  this  particular  by  no  means  decisively 
militates  against  the  genuineness  of  this  eulogy. 
Ardashir  may  well  have  dedt  less  in  bloodshed  than 
others  (yet  see  p.  43);  and  nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  order  his  creatures  to 
multiply  assertions  to  this  effect  as  to  his  goodness; 
and  as  to  this  the  substance  of  the  letter  must  have 
been  genuine.  But  these  urgent  and  cunning  in- 
junctions which  resulted  in  its  present  form  belong 
to  the  party  politics  of  a  different  age.  I  make  no 
doubt  of  it  that  the  real  author  of  the  Persian  trans- 
lation was  in  sympathy  with  the  Parsi  community, 
whose  first  Sasanian  King  he  was  lauding,  though 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  himself  a  Parsi; 
and  the  passage  seems  to  me  to  have  been  intended 
to  produce  an  effect  upon  Parsi  and  Arabic  opinion 
long  after  the  conquest,  toning  up  the  waning  Zara- 


'  This  is  the  opinion  of  a    certain   close   critic.      It  hardly  looks 
like  the  Gathic  lore. 
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thushtrian  sentiment  of  the  day,    and  stemming  the 
tide  of  perversions  to  Islam. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Books. 

Then  follows  (p.  516)  a  simple  acceptance  of 
the  ancient  taJe  that  Alexander  destroyed  the  sacred 
books,  no  limit  being  placed  to  the  assertion:  *He 
burnt  our  sacred  books  written  upon  twelve  thou- 
sand ox-skins/  But  does  the  distinguished  Editor 
really  seem  to  hint  here,  or  elsewhere,  that  this  is 
a  reason  for  supposing  that  'all  the  original  Zend 
documents  have  totally  disappeared'?  I  should  he- 
sitate very  seriously  before  I  accused  anyone  of 
such  an  idea.  In  the  loose  phraseology  of  the  later 
Zoroastrian  books  this  was,  however,  often  and  plainly 
stated.  See  the  'Arda  Vlraf,  with  its  allusions  to 
*the  accursed  Alexander',  i.  7,  and  the  'religion 
written  upon  prepared  cow-skins  and  with  golden 
ink  (sic)^  which  he  burnt  up'. 

The  fact  that  valuable  or  splendid  Mss.  em- 
blazoned upon  leather  were  burned  or  otherwise 
destroyed  at  Persepolis  and  in  various  places  during 
Alexander's  march  is  most  credible.  As  the  religion 
of  Auramazda  was  nearly  universal,  it  would  seem 
to  be  hardly  possible  that  some  Mss.  should  not 
have  disappeared,  especially  from  the  chief  palaces, 
which  immediately  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the  in- 
vaders; but  that  Alexander  of  all  men  in  any  way 
whatsoever  especially  ordered  their  destruction  de- 
pends entirely  upon  how  much  he  may  have  feared 
their  influence  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  fana- 
tical resistance  of  the  population.     In  the  first  flush 
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of  his  successes,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  pressing 
them,  he  may  possibly  have  given  a  free  hand  to 
military  arson;  but  everything  goes  to  show  that 
directly  his  results  seemed  secured,  he  would  have 
been  anxious  to  preserve  rather  than  to  destroy  the 
Mss.  He  seems  soon  to  have  hit  upon  a  policy 
of  conciliation  and  even  of  assimilation;  he  affected 
to  become  half-persian  himself,  at  one  time  even 
adopting  the  Persian  dress;  he  tried  to  talk  the 
Persian  language,  and  sought  to  be  indoctrinated  in 
its  lore.  He  was  the  last  man  living  to  order  the 
destruction  of  the  monuments  of  an  ancient  faith^ 
unless  he  acutely  felt  the  danger  of  their  inspiring 
his  adversaries,  and  any  such  apprehension  with  re- 
gard to  the  Zoroastrian  documents  must  have  been 
rapidly  dispelled,  if  it  ever  existed.  Precious  copies 
of  the  Mss.,  like  many  a  fire-altar,  must  have  been 
destroyed  with  the  brutal  fury  of  a  victorious  sol- 
diery, and,  as  usual,  the  person  supreme  in  command 
reaped  the  credit  of  the  mishap,  though  he  may 
never  have  known  that  it  occurred.  But  that  any- 
body endowed  with  a  critical  judgment  should  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  Alexander  destroyed  all  the 
then  extant  'books'  or  manuscripts  of  the  Zend 
Avesta,  or  could  have  destroyed  them  had  he  made 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  is  very  remarkable,  nor  has 
anyone  positively  ventured  upon  such  a  suggestion. 
The  priesthood  swarmed,  of  course,  and  every  hamlet 
had  its  altar,  or  at  least  its  assembly;  the  sacred 
places  may  have  been  indeed  defenceless,  but  the 
Mss.  would  have  been  hurriedly  concealed.  That 
there  existed  some  very  valuable  parchments  in  the 
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palace  at  Persepolis  goes  without  saying,  for  even 
a  lukewarm  King  would  have  preserved  a  fine  col- 
lection, and  this  whether  or  not  they  were  written 
in  'letters  of  gold'  and  on  'cow-skins.'  If  they 
w^ere  set  up  in  gilt  they  would  have  been  beautiful 
enough,  for  the  character  was  shapely  even  then; 
but  that  these  codices  comprised  more  than  a  very 
few  copies  of  their  extant  Zoroastrian  scriptures  is 
not  at  all  probable.  They  perished,  naturally  enough, 
with  the  burning  castle;  but  there  were  doubtless 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  copies  of  every  one 
of  the  different  books  in  the  strong  chests  of  the 
priests  scattered  throughout  the  provinces.  To  de- 
stroy the  Mss.  so  that  not  a  'letter  remained'  would 
have  taken  years,  and  occupied  an  inquisition  aided 
by  the  most  modern  of  police.  The  'scriptui"es' 
were  a  talisman  of  life  to  the  people;  an  indestruc- 
tible fanaticism  would  have  saved  them.  The  loss 
of  the  treasures  at  Persepolis  was  doubtless  great, 
and  Alexander,  if  he  ever  heard  of  it,  would  have 
bewailed  it  most.  However  that  may  be,  this  much 
is  certain:  that  whether  done  at  Alexander's  order 
or  by  his  wish,  or  without  his  directions  or  know- 
ledge, this  pre-vandal  vandalism  could  not  have  had 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  continuity  of  the 
great  religion,  as  it  did  not,  in  fact,  for  Ardashir 
some  500  years  later  than  this  could  only  have 
enthroned  a  faith  which  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
mental  life  of  vast  masses  among  his  people.  So 
much  for  the  really  unreasonable  belief  that  Alexander 
burnt  the  Mss.,  all  of  them,  and  on  purpose;  that 
is  to  say,    such  an  opinion  would  have  been  extra- 
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ordinary  when  regarded  as  the  conclusion  of  a 
modern  critic;  but  it  was  a  very  natural  belief  in- 
deed when  regarded  as  prevailing  among  the  Zoro- 
astrian  Persians  at  the  time  of  Ardashir  the  Great 
This,  then,  is  in  favour  of  the  general  authenticity 
of  the  facts  presented.  Alexander's  foraging  parties 
must  have  burnt  up  many  documents  with  or  without 
his  will  or  knowledge;  and  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  have  reaped  the  credit  of  burning 
all  of  them  that  were  so  destroyed ;  for  it  would  be 
foolish  to  suppose  that  any  facts  in  favour  of  that 
great  conqueror,  who  was  so  bitterly  hated,  could 
have  maintained  themselves  for  a  decade  in  the 
memories  of  his  enemies.  The  *  infamy'  of  Alexander 
was  the  talk  of  the  priesthood  for  generations,  and 
if  Ardashir  encouraged  it,  the  circumstance  simply 
proves  that  he  did  not  possess  either  the  inclination 
or  the  capacity  to  make  the  easy  discriminations  in 
the  case.  The  least  statement  that  modified  the  ini- 
quities would  have  been  extremely  unf)opular. 
Even  a  longer  catalogue  of  misdeeds  would  not 
have  come  amiss  to  him.  As  it  is,  the  indict- 
ment is  by  no  means  light,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  prevailed  at  every  period  since  the  date  of 
its  victim.  Both  Ardashir  and  his  Minister  may  well 
have  uttered  the  usual  calumny  whenever  they  were 
displeased  with  Greece  or  with  Macedon,  or  other- 
wise thought  that  the  repetition  of  it  might  be 
useful. 

This  item,  then,  belongs  to  the  real  nucleus  of 
the  'letter',  whether  gathered  from  separate  docu- 
ments long  subsequent  to  Ardashir,  or  not.    But  it  is 
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simply  a  matter  of  course;  it  proves  nothing,  nor 
does  it  disprove  anything,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say 
at  once  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  almost  every 
sentence  in  the  piece. 

To  proceed;  -  the  statement  that  Ardashir  was 
the  *  right-minded  and  honest  man  to  revive  the 
religion'  must  be  of  course  understood  chiefly  in  a 
political  sense;  and  it  was  fully  justified,  all  things 
considered,  though  in  all  human  probability  he  owed 
his  success  from  the  first  to  the  last  as  much 
to  the  vitality  of  the  Religion  as  that  vitality 
owed  to  him.  But  this  is  not  my  present  point, 
which  is  the  credibility  of  this  *  letter'  as  being 
a  document  founded  upon  an  historical  nucleus. 
Such  a  statement  as  the  one  just  recalled  would  be 
very  natural,  and  something  like  it  must  have  been 
constantly  said. 

The   social  status  reorgafiised. 

Another  item  most  certain  or  probable  in  itself 
is  that  the  new  king  reorganised  the  social  status^ 
or  at  least  attempted  to  do  it.  He  rallied,  or  re- 
vived the  system  which  had  been  earlier  in  vogue, 
but  how  about  the  navies  of  the  different  classes? 
They  are  all  in  Arabic ,  which  came  in  300  years 
after  Ardashir,  as  did  the  Kuran  alluded  to  above. 
Our  answer  to  this  would  be  wholly  sympathetic 
with  the  reproducers  of  the  document;  it  is  that 
Persian  itself  is  now  at  least  one- fifth  Arabic,  and 
it  may  have  been  so  in  A.D.  1210;  and  that  this 
Arabic-persian  was  the  language  of  the  last  author. 
Such  objections  as  that  to  the  use  of  Arabic,  I  am 
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glad  to  be  able  to  say,  have  little  validity.  If  Arabic 
terms  were  made  use  of  in  this  translation  of  the 
Xlllth  century,  where  more  simple  ones  would  have 
been  natureil ,  the  plea  might  be  made  that  this  was 
simply  accidental;  and  this  reply  would  be  all 
sufficient.  But  the  question  with  reference  to  the 
subject-matter  aside  from  the  dialect  is  not  so 
easily  answered.  How  about  the  existence  of  that 
passage  in  the  Yasna,  Pahlavi  or  otherwise,  in 
which  this  enumeration  of  classes  is  seen  to  have 
taken  place? 

T/ie  Pa/tlavi   YasJia  cited;  its  effect  upon  dates. 

First  we  must  notice  in  passing  that  if  these 
sentences  really  occurred  in  a  Pahlavi  treatise  of 
A.D.  228,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  Pahlavi  commen- 
tar}'  on  the  Yasna,  they  prove  at  once  the  point 
which  the  entire  reproduction  of  the  'letter'  was 
intended  to  disprove;  for  such  occurrences  show  of 
course  that  the  original  Avesta  Yasna  XIX,  of  which 
the  Pahlavi  was  a  commentary,  existed  much  earlier 
than  at  such  a  date.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
press  any  adventitious  advantage  in  this  debate. 
But  I  must  really  point  out  that  if  this  passage  is 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Pahlavi  Yasna,  and 
especially  if  that  Pahlavi  Yasna  were  at  all  like  the 
document  which  has  sur\ived  to  us  as  the  Pahlavi 
Yasna,  and  if  it  existed  in  this  form  in  A.D.  212 — 228, 
the  fact  would  push  back  the  date  of  the  original 
Zend  Yasna  XIX  say  a  hundred,  if  not  hundreds  of 
years  beyond  and  before  that  date;  for  v^duable, 
or     rather    invaluable    as    the    Pahlavi    translations 
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which  have  sumved  to  us  are,  the  differences  be- 
tween them  and  their  originals,  that  is  to  say,  their 
inaccuracies,  prove  that  they,  the  Pahlavi  translations, 
must  have  post-dated  their  originals  by  at  least  a 
hundred  years,  many  would  say  by  a  much  longer 
period.  The  date  ofYasnaXIX  would  then  in  that 
case  be  pushed  back  at  least  till  A.D.;  and  Yasna 
XIX  is  later  Avesta.  And  this  would  therefore  have 
a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  theory  that  the  Gathas, 
or  the  original  Avesta,  were  composed  as  late  as 
that  same  Annus  Domini,  or  indeed  loo  years  earlier. 
The  opinion  that  the  Gathas  antedated  the  rest 
of  the  Avesta  may  be  regarded  as  universal.  And 
several  of  the  compositions  which  follow  the  Gathas 
are  of  earlier  date  than  this  Y.  XIX.  The  Ahuna 
vairya,  Airyaman  Ashya,  and  the  Y^rih?  hatam; 
these  may  indeed  have  been  echoes  of  the  Gathic 
period,  say  50  to  100  years  after  it  had  closed. 
But  then  comes  the  Yasna  of  the  Seven  Chapters  \ 
which  was  so  distinctly  later  that  the  term  *  Bounti- 
ful Immortal',  amesha  spenta,  first  appears  in  it. 
This  shows  that  the  Gathas  had  even  then  been 
long  looked  back  upon  as  ancient  pieces,  for  nowhere 
within  them  do  we  meet  with  these  terms.  Then 
come  the  Srosh  Yasht  and  the  Hom  Yasht,  which 
could  hardly  be  expected  much  before  two  hundred 
years  at  the  very  least;  where  then  are  w^e  to 
place  Y.  XIX  in  reference  to  the  age  of  the  Gathas? 
not  to  speak  of  its  Pahlavi  translation,  which  I  have 
purposely  excluded  for  the  moment.    Surely  if  Y.  XIX 

*  See  S.B.E.,  XXXI,  page  281,  cp.  this   with  the  oversight  in  a 
certiin  prize  essay  which  cUd  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  me. 
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were  written  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  Horn 
Yasht,  the  Srosh  Yasht,  the  Seven  Chapters,  and 
the  Y?rih?  hatam,  etc.  intervened  between  the  al- 
ready pre\Hous  date  of  this  Y.  XIX  and  that  of 
the  Gathas,  together  with  the  main  Yashts  and  the 
Vendldad  as  well,  then  the  Gathas  would  certainly 
be  determined  to  an  antiquity  of  at  least  200 
to  300  years  greater  than  that  assigned  to  them 
by  the  brilliant  scholar  who  has  pressed  this  letter 
upon  our  attention  (in  connection  with  an  argument 
to  the  effect  that  the  Gathas  were  composed  as 
late  as  100  B.C.,  possibly  even  hinting  at  a  later 
authorship).  If  the  passage  was  Pahlavi  because 
our  Pahlavi  translation  existed  at  A.D.  212 — 228 
odd,  this  of  itself  frustrates  the  purpose  for  which 
the  passage  was  cited.  But,  as  I  say,  I  would  not 
press  such  a  point,  for  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  Avesta  text  itself  should  not  have  been 
cited  in  Pahlavi  forms,  even  if  no  full  or  continuous 
Pahlavi  commentarj'  then  existed,  almost  impossible 
as  this  latter  supposition  appears  to  be.  I  will  then 
simply  point  out  the  obvious  circumstance  that  if 
this  passage  was  written  in  Pahlavi  or  otherwise  in 
A.  D.  212 — 226  (about),  then  in  that  case  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Avesta  text  of  Yasna  XIX,  Pahla\'i 
or  original,  must  have  existed  then.  But  if  only 
this  is  true,  and  if  it  be  not  certain  that  a  regular 
Pahlavi  translation  of  the  Avesta  texts  somewhat  like 
our  present  ones  existed  at  that  time  \  then  this  alone 
and  of  itself  proves  that  the  Gathas,  which  were  so 

*  Which,  as  I  may  .say  in  passing,  I  regard  as  simply  an  ob\ious 
certainty,  for  Pahlavi  had  been  familiar  for  centuries. 
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long  previous  to  that  Yasna  XIX,  were  far  older  than 
one  of  those  dates  so  uncritically  assigned  to  them 
in  the  face  of  universal  opinion.  But  all  this  is  men- 
tioned only  in  passing,  important  though  it  is.  Our 
present  and  immediate  object  is  to  show  what  is 
possible  as  part  of  a  letter  written  by  a  Tansar 
(sic)  at  the  date  suggested,  and  what  is  not  possible. 
Whatever  the  important  bearing  of  this  citation  may 
be  upon  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Gathas, 
the  citation  itself  was  thoroughly  possible  at  the 
period  stated;  and  the  fact  that  the  present  terms 
cire  in  Arabic  has  no  force  at  all  as  an  objection. 
The  item  indeed  possesses  no  power  whatever  to 
increase  the  probability  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
letter  was  written  in  A.D.  228,  but  it  also  possesses 
no  force  in  the  contrary  sense. 

What  now  follows  seems  to  me  to  be  probable 
enough  as  one  of  the  particulars  freely  disseminated 
at  the  period  of  the  Restoration;  but  it  is  diametri- 
cally in  contradiction  to  what  was  so  emphatically 
said  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  letter;  see  above  on 
page  34. 

ArdasJnr^s  7nodcration, 

For  the  letter  goes  on  to  say;  see  p.  520: 
»*In  regard  to  what  may  appear  excessive  to  your 
»eyes  in  the  tortures  or  penalties  which  the  Shah- 
»anshah  inflicts  and  in  the  prodigality  with  which 
»he  sheds  the  blood  of  those  who  act  contrary  to 
»his  views  or  his  orders,  know  well  that  the  an- 
»cients  had  a  shorter  arm  (literally  a  shorter  hand) 
»than  he,  because  disobedience  and  the  abandonment 
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»of   good  manners   did    not   exist  (sic)   in  the  cha- 
»racter  of  the  people '«. 

It  is  therefore  freely  conceded  here  in  this 
part  of  the  (extended)  *  letter'  that  Ardashir  shed 
blood  abundantly,  and  this  coincides  with  the  facts;  for 
not  only  did  Ardashir  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
such  a  procedure,  but  this  was  in  so  far  the  custom 
that  three  ^  at  least  of  the  Parthian  kings  succeeded 
to  the  throne  upon  murdering  their  fathers.  Yet 
notice  the  cynical  language,  p.  521:  »It  is  the  rain 
:>  which  reanimates  the  earth,  the  sun  which  comforts 
»it,  the  wind  which  increases  its  breath.  If  he  pours 
»out  the  blood  of  such  people  with  a  prodigality  of 
:  which  one  sees  no  end ,  we,  for  our  part,  know 
>/that  it  is  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  future  (sic)«. 

This  was  indeed  in  the  true  line  of  sequence; 
and  I  by  no  means  deny  that  the  justifications  were 
warranted  in  the  sense  of  the  times. 

Those  early  centuries  after  Christ  were  as 
terrible  cis  those  before  him.  Bloodshed  may  well 
have  been  absolutely  indispensable  to  avert  what 
was  worse,  and  that  is,  anarchy.  I  only  object  to 
the  excessively  worked -up  and  most  modern  type 
of  thought  and  diction  with  which  the  whole  theme 
is  handled,  and  to  the  direct  contradiction  in  terms 
in  the  'letter'  itself.  It  is  impossibly  original  to  a 
Tansar  of  the  middle  of  Ardashir's  reign. 

»You  tell  me«,  so  the  supposed  author  of  the 
'letter'  goes  on  to  say,  >.that  they  speak  much  of 
» these  effusions  of  blood,  and  fear  them.  I  tell  you 
»that  there  are  many    kings  who    have  poured  out 

*  Did  not  four?  of  them  follow  this  device? 
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» blood  solely  by  shedding  a  few  drops;  others  have 
» slain  thousands  who  ought  to  have  slain  more,  for 
»the  thing  was    necessitated   by  the  times  and   the 


2>men«  \ 


E/imifiatians, 

But  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the  'elimination' 
of  the  passage  translated  on  page  521?  It  seems 
to  be  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  context,  and,  as 
we  may  notice,  it  is  not  written  in  Arabic  ^.  The 
concluding  bracket  which  separates  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  text  is  accidentally  absent,  which  I  note 
simply  to  guide  readers.  It  should  be  added  in 
the  7th  line  from  the  top  of  page  217,  mars-avril 
1894.  The  passage  seems  to  be  a  good  clincher 
for  the  general  argument.  It  proceeds  to  show 
why  the  King  gave  the  order  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  persons  from  class  to  class.  *If  masters 
were  turning  servants  and  servants  masters,  if  wives 
were  to  rule  and  husbands  obey',  it  was  indeed 
time  to  put  a  check  upon  promotions.  Of  course 
this  most  elaborate  description  (both  text  and  con- 
text) savours  wholly  of  a  later  age. 

And  the  Editor  eliminates  it,  very  properly. 
But  why  does  he  eliminate  it  without  eliminating 
the  text  before  it  and  the  text  after  it,  which  are 
wholly  germane  to  it?  I  object  to  these  elimina- 
tions, as  will  be  observed,  solely  in  case  ive  are 
to  stop  too  soon  ivith  t/iefn.     Of   course    there   was 


*  Everything    in   the  dissertation   is    too   much    spun    out  and  too 
modem;  too  full  and  too  nervous,  for  the  time  supposed. 
2  Though  this  would  make  little  difference. 
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a  Mobed  of  Mobeds,  and  his  name  may  as  well 
have  been  Tansar  as  anj^ing  else,  and  of  course 
there  were  scores  of  such  documents  as  the  nucleus 
of  this  brilliant  and  ingenious  piece  ^ 

Further  items. 

But  of  this  more  hereafter;  —  to  keep  on 
now  with  our  re\iew  before  we  draw  our  final  con- 
clusions-, the  Shahanshah  is  further  said,  p.  522,  to 
have  established  a  travelling  school  of  cavalry; 
which  per\'aded  the  Empire.  No  king  of  Persia  on 
his  accession  could  have  failed  to  re\ive  such  ser- 
vices, how  much  less  Ardashir.  The  item  is  very 
natural,  but  it  is  nothing  to  our  point;  it  is  one  of 
the  particulars  which  the  politician  of  the  \lllth,  or 
the  later  centory  brushes  up  to  show  the  character 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Dynasty  which  the  Arabs 
had  conquered.  Notice  in  passing  the  affectation 
and  extravagance  of  the  expression  'This  King  sur- 
passes Bahman,  son  of  Isfandyar,  as  to  whose  good- 
ness all  the  ancient  nations  are  in  accord'.  Panegyric 
would  be  natural  enough  and  well  in  place,  but  not 
in  wordy  bombast  at  that  period  of  time.  Then  the 
homily  as  to  Ardashir's  enforcing  conversions  is  al- 
together too  elaborate  for  the  occasion,  in  the  midst 
of  a  reign  after  a  savage  revolution.  *The  ancients', 
so  the  document  goes  on  to  say  (p.  524),  *  put  every- 
one to  death  who  departed  from  the  established 
religion;  but  the  Shahanshah  keeps  them  for  a  whole 
year  (sic)    and   plies    them    with    catechisers ! ;    only 

^  If  there  was  not  an  historical  nucleus  for  this  one,  it  would 
be  strange  indeed. 
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then  on  his  persistence  did  he  execute  the  heretic*. 
This  at  such  a  date.  It  was  a  hint  delivered  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  or  a  later  century  by  a  renegade 
Zoroastrian  to  show  the  Arabs  of  that  moment 
how  to  act.  Had  they  pursued  such  a  course  many 
more  Zoroastrians  might  have  recanted,  and  earlier 
than  they  did;  and  those  who  wrote  this  sketch  might 
w^ell  have  saved  the  lives  and  property  of  many  of 
their  fellow  countrymen.  (However,  whether  by  guile 
or  bloodshed,  the  Arabs,  as  we  know,  at  last  reduced 
the  adherents  of  the  old  f^th  to  a  wretched  hand- 
ful; but  that  is  not  our  business  here).  Then  follows 
an  allusion  to  a  law  referred  to  Yasna  XII,  2.  But 
if  the  Oldest  Avesta  was  written  in  the  year  *One', 
as  the  Editor  would  gladly  have  proved  to  us,  then 
^asnaXII  hardly  existed  at  228.  See  above  as  to 
the  citation  from  Yasna  XIX;  the  same  arguments 
apply.  We  must  claim  an  universal  acquiescence 
in  the  view  that  time  was  needed  for  the  change 
from  the  personal  Gathas,  depicting,  without  intend- 
ing it,  a  vivid  history,  to  the  most  conscious 
Yasna  XII  carefully  worked  up  as  a  fixed  profession 
of  the  faith. 

Other  Objections, 

My  chief  objection  as  ever  is,  I  repeat  it,  the 
impossibility  of  the  whole  character  of  the  composition 
as  original  to  A.  D.  212 — 228.  There  is  a  delicacy 
and  finesse  about  it  that  seem  to  be  in  harsh  discord 
with  the  epoch  of  a  great  military  revolution  and 
with  the  general  oriental  literature  of  the  time. 
That  was  no  age  for  luinciug  distinctions. 
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As  to  the  'enregistrations',  and  general  laws 
re-establishing  ancient  distinctions  of  classes,  they 
are  all  natural  enough;  for  Persia  established  the 
first  postal  system  in  the  time  of  the  great  Darius, 
and  registration  must  have  existed;  what  I  object 
to  always  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  talked  about. 
On  what  particular  warrant  does  our  distinguished 
commentator  excide  the  *  bizarre'  citation  on  page 
527,  mai-juin  1894,  about  the  *coffre',  and  the  things 
which  follow  from  Genesis?  I  fail  to  perceive  it,  unless 
the  whole  treatise  is  *excided'.  The  item  is  directly 
in  point  cis  to  the  desirability  of  not  mingling  the 
classes,  and  not  only  this;  it  is  categorically  so 
applied.  It  is  a  citation  fast  enough;  but  the  real 
cause  of  its  excision  is  that  it  is  obviously  so  late. 
I  agree  with  the  commentator,  that  it  was  never 
written  in  A.  D.  212 — 226;  I  simply,  as  usual,  go 
much  further  than  he  does;  cj/k/  I  cxcidc  its  context 
which  is  e(|ually  impossible  for  the  time.  Then  see 
the  next  remarks  about  the  composition  of  wills; 
p.  529:  and  the  division  and  inheritance  of  property; 
and  compare  these  with  the  book  of  Leviticus  on 
the  one  side  and  the  crude  regulation  of  the  \'en- 
dfdiid  on  the  other,  remembering  that  on  the  theor}" 
which  it  is  attemjjted  to  establish  the  X'endldad 
must  have  been  written  or  put  into  shape  just  about 
the  time  of  this  Shahanshah,  or  even  some  hun- 
dred of  years  later.  The  hints  of  Leviticus  coitld 
oiil\  liave  come  t//ro7(<^/i  tlie  Kit r a  11  ^  ic/iic/i  7cas 
7critte/i  centuries  after  Antas/nr^  and  was  extremely 
familiar  to  the  Arabic  translator,  that  is  to  say,  if 
it  be  true,  as  is  maintained,  that  he  was  a  renegade 
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Zoroastrian,  and  a  convert  to  Islam.  This  our  trans- 
lator so  fully  admits  that  he  excerpts  the  whole 
passage  as  usual;  but  why  *  excerpt'  all  this,  if 
anything  else  is  to  stand?  It  is  germane  to  what 
goes  before  and  also  to  what  follows.  But,  above 
all,  does  it,  *or  any  other  portion  of  the  'letter' 
adjust  itself  to  Persia  in  A.D.  226,  if  theVendidad 
was  then  composed  and  at  that  place;  for  that  is 
the  consequence  involved?  Coinpare  the  Vendtdnd 
with  this  Letter! ;  —  to  regard  the  two  as  con- 
temporaneous in  the  same  locality  ivould  appear  to 
be  the  ultra  pointing  of  a  sarcasm. 

A  striking  fcattire. 

But  we  now  come  upon  an  item  which  again 
gives  the  commentator  pause.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  mention  of  Ardashlr's  own  will 
in  a  letter  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  practi- 
cally dictated  by  this  Ardashir  himself.  We  may 
believe  even  Mas'udl  when  he  speaks  of  Ardashir 
as  having  left  a  will;  but  how  could  it  be  mentioned 
in  a  letter  which  he  Ardashir  inspired  while  he  was 
alive,  and  for  the  special  purpose  for  which  this 
dissertation**  was  written?  That  the  will  was  a  final 
testament  and  not  an  'ordinance',  as  is  suggested, 
is  a  point  out  of  all  dispute;  see  the  next  page,  533, 
where  the  writer  speaks  of  the  King's  death.  Was 
the  will  published  before  he  died,  and  in  the  very 
middle  of  his  reign?  Persian  kings  generally,  and 
this  Ardashir  among  them,  took  precisely  the  con- 
trary course  with  reference  to  some  of  their  possible 
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heirs  (see  above).  They  acted  as  if  those  heirs,  and 
not  they  themselves,  should  be  the  parties  to  make 
their  wills,  and  a  very  much  later  eastern  monarch 
is  mentioned  who  did  not  permit  his  wives  to  have 
sons,  as  they,  the  future  sons,  would  be  too  prone 
to  make  use,  if  not  of  a  'poudre  de  succession', 
then  of  some  other  convenient  mode  of  disposing 
of  their  parent.  It  hardly  seems  likely  that  Ardashlr 
should  have  published  his  will  before  he  had 
actually  established  his  Empire;  and  according  to 
this  letter,  his  rule  was  manifestly  not  yet  consoli- 
dated. Here  was  a  powerful  Prince  still  undeclared 
as  a  loyal  subject;  and  the  whole  object  of  the 
letter  is  to  secure  his  adherence;  and  would  he 
accomplish  this  object  by  speaking  of  his  *wiir? 
A  modem  might  hit  upon  such  a  device  possibly 
to  throw  dust  into  another's  eyes,  while  guiding 
the  developments  of  some  subordinate  conjuncture, 
but  hardly  an  Ardashlr  lapng  the  foundations  of 
his  Realm. 

Yet  see  the  detail  which  follows  in  the  document. 
The  writer,  or  one  of  the  writers,  indulges  in  plati- 
tudes   as    to    the   degenerate   state   of  things. 

This  item  of  the  will  is  about  as  probable 
a  proposition  as  that  he,  iVrdashir,  really  'abdicated' 
as  Mas*udT  reports,  and  soon  after  the  supposed 
date  of  this  document.  And  all  of  this  has  been 
seriously  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  a  letter 
to  one  of  this  King's  future  vassals,  urging  upon 
him  his  submission  before  his  (the  King's)  real  reign 
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Ccin  be  said  to  have  actually  even  begun  \  for  I 
cannot  myself  believe  that  even  the  nucleus  of  this 
letter  was  written  midway  in  the  King's  career. 
Fourteen  years  are  a  long  time  for  Ardashir  to  have 
left  a  princelet  independent;  and  a  new  sovereign, 
introducing  a  new  dynasty,  would  hardly  urge  in- 
feriors to  submit  by  making  known  his  last  will  in 
the  very  epistle  in  which  he  urges   their  surrender. 


Another  curiosity. 

Still  more  curious  does  it  seem  to  me  to  be  that 
any  critic  could  for  a  moment  accept  the  elabo- 
rately detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  appointing 
a  successor  to  the  throne.  Let  any  one,  whosoever 
he  may  be,  if  he  be  only  an  unprejudiced  witness, 
read  these  regulations;  and  then  say  whether  he 
believes  that  this  was  part  of  a  letter  of  a  success- 
ful adventurer**  to  one  whom  he  wished  to  make  his 
adherent  in  Persia  and  at  that  early  year.  It  is  also 
spun  out  to  a  degree,  a  fanciful  and  theatrical 
description  of  what  a  later  annalist  might  have 
sketched  out  as  an  interesting  mode  of  procedure 
in  a  kingdom  upon  paper.  See  the  questions  and 
answers  all  elaborately  given. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  task.  In  enumerating 
the  four*  parts  of  the  earth  he  begins  with  the 
region  of  the  Turks,  and  our  brilliant  commentator 
at  once  changes  the  reading  to  'Turanian';  or  more 


*  Later    on   he  may  have    associated    his    son    with    him    in    the 
Kingdom;   see  the  sculpture  of  Takht  i  Bostan. 

4* 
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properly  he  refers  this  passage  to  a  later  age;  for 
the  Turks,  as  he  remarks,  only  entered  upon  the 
horizon  of  Iran  under  Khosroes  AnOshirvan.  It  is 
however  always  a  little  awkward  to  say  iv/ien  one 
particular  race  or  nation  was  nof  known  to  another. 
A  negative  statement,  as  Kant  would  have  said,  is 
Nearly  or  quite  an  *  universal  statement'. 

Soff/e  remarks  upon  modesty. 

On  page  534  (to  go  back  for  a  moment)  we 
have  a  specimen  of  the  critical  skill  of  one  of  the 
early  re-writers  of  this  document,  which,  let  it  be 
well  remembered,  I  most  seriously  admire  and 
greatly  value  as  one  of  the  choicest  bits  of  Vlllth, 
IXth,  or  Xlllth  centurj'  literature.  One  of  them 
explains  *airya'  as  Parsi  V/'  in  the  sense  of 
*  modest',  which  may  well  have  been  a  secondary 
meaning,  whereupon  he  enters  upon  a  self-laudation 
k  propos  of  it. 

Now  all  our  attempts  at  etymology  may  of 
course  be  pardoned,  but  see  what  follows  from  this 
effort.  »This  name  recalls <,  so  he  says,  »and  it 
» preaches  to  us  our  duty.  It  secures  us  honour  and 
» consideration  and  dignity  .  .  .  since  humiliation  .  .  . 
» attaches  to  pride.  W^e  have  also  remained  faithful 
»to  this  idea  and  to  this  moral  tendency  .  .  . 
»\Ve  were  the  envy  of  the  world,  sovereigns 
»of  the  seven  cjuarters  of  the  globe  «^  .  .  .  (That  was 
in  a  sense  true;  yet  hear  this):  .  .  .  »To  such  a 
» degree  were  we  thus  sovereigns  that  if  one  of 
»us  travelled  we  were  supreme*  in  the  seven  karshvars 
^of  the  earth,    so   that   not  a  creature   dared  from 
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'>fear  of  our  Kings  to  cast  on  us  a  disrespectful 
» glance !«  That  seems  couched  in  rather  too  high 
a  tone  for  the  period  mentioned.  From  this  there 
proceeds  some  further  curious  history  dealing  with 
a  Persian  Prince  long  subsequent  to  Ardashir,  for 
he  bears  a  name  which  seems  to  be  of  Turkish 
origin.  The  distinguished  Editor  here  eliminates  as 
usual  all  that  seems  inconsistent  with  his  theory,  — 
and  we  should  understand  that  his  explanation,  like 
that  adapted  by  me,  is  in  no  respect  inconsistent 
with  such  a  procedure. 

But  here  he  seems  to  eliminate  mainly  on 
account  of  an  anecdote  which  follows  (see  page  535), 
which  he  again  justly  declares  to  be  an  addition 
of  the  Arab  translator.  I  cannot  however  at  all 
see  why  it,  not  the  story  but  the  passage,  is  not 
a  good  illustration  of  the  matter  in  hand,  supposing 
the  matter  in  hand  to  be  likewise  of  later  date  and 
an  'addition*  of  some  previous  'editor'.  It  is  (juite 
right  to  'eliminate*  the  whole  allusion,  if  we  wish 
to  lay  bare  the  nucleus  of  the  treatise;  dut  then 
wc  must  not  stop  at  that;  wc  may  ^eliminate''  the 
whole  context  to  u^hich  it  is  germane. 

Listen  also  to  this  further  description  of  Persia. 
:>This  fourth*  region  (the  land  of  the  modest)  is 
»the  privileged  portion  of  the  earth,  and  compared 
5^with  other  countries  it  is  the  head,  the  umbril, 
the  camel's  hump,  and  the  stomach.  The  head, 
» because  from  the  time  of  Iraj,  son  of  Iwldun, 
» pre-eminence  and  sovereignty  has  belonged  to  all 
»our  kings. 

»They,  the  Persians,  have  governed  all  nations  «• 
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(This  was  almost  true  of  the  Achaemenians,  as  we 
may  note  in  passing.)  >;  Conflicts  which  arose  amongst 
» nations  were  regulated  according  to  the  \Tiews  and 
» order  of  our  kings.  They  sent  to  them,  the  Per- 
»sian  kings,  their  daughters  and  tribute  and  pre- 
»sents  ...  It,  Persia,  is  the  navel  of  all  lands 
» because  it  is  at  the  centre  of  all  the  nations  of 
:>the  globe;  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  most  illus- 
»trious,  honoured,  pious  and  brave.  It  has  the 
■/horsemanship  of  the  Turk  \  the  ingenuity  of  India, 
»the  dexterity  and  the  art  of  Greece  {sic).  God  has 
» given  us  all  these  talents  and  in  greater  measure 
>:than  to  any  one  of  these  other  peoples. «  He  goes 
into  the  *tint  of  their  complexion,  and  the  colour, 
length  and  medium  straightness  of  their  hair'.  .  .  . 
»A11  the  sciences  of  the  earth  are  our  portion^  .  ., 
»all  difficulties  between  subordinate  princes  are  settled 
:vin  accordance  with  the  religious  law  and  the 
» process  of  proof!  As  to  military  prowess,  one 
-> thousand  of  our  men  have  never  proceeded  to 
» attack  twenty  thousand  of  an  enemy  without 
>:  returning  victorious !«  Such  is  the  style  of  this 
supposed  religious  ascetic  of  the  year  226  A.D.  No 
wonder  Jasnaf-shah  gave  up  appalled.  This  was  the 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Socrates  and 
one  of  a  set  almost  fit  to  write  the  Gathas! 

What  I  shall   say  further  will  be  for  the  most 
part  a  mere  repetition  of  the  foolish  items;  —  foolish. 


*  But  the  Editor   has  noted  that  the  Turk  was  known  c»nly  later  (?). 
'  Did  this  assist  in  forming  the  opinion  that  philosophical  science 
was  familiar  in  Persia  in  A.D.  226? 
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let  me  always  remind  the  reader,  only  when  one 
regards  them  as  being  really  believed  to  be  the 
statements  of  such  a  person  as  the  supposed  Tansar 
writing  at  the  dictation  of  an  Ardashir  at  the  date 
ascribed  to  them.  The  author,  or  authors,  of  the 
valuable  piece  soon  take  ^  up  a  series  of  statements 
which  may  well  reproduce,  while  they  enlarge  upon, 
some  actual  annals  of  the  time  of  Ardashir.  It  is 
fully  certain  that  Ardashir  caused  his  agents  to 
proclaim  far  and  wide,  that  he  would  »pour  his 
favour  upon  all  who  submitted. «  They  also  doubt- 
less reproduced  the  standing  claims  against  Rome. 
And  they  may  well  have  done  their  best  to  spread 
the  pompous  assertions  that  he,  Ardashir,  would 
postpone  his  campaign  against  Rome  till  he  had 
reclaimed  the  domain  of  Darius  (only  we  have  some 
suspicious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  crafty  conqueror 
would  so  plainly  unveil  his  intentions  to  the  enemy 
by  making  them  too  public*).  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  a  passing  word  to  mention  that  *  Alexander',  the 
so  hated  name  in  Iran,  happened  to  be  also  the 
name  of  the  then  reigning  Roman  Emperor^.  The 
items  which  follow  are  again  well  in  keeping,  and 
must  certainly  have  reproduced  what  were  the 
standing  claims  of  Persians  against  Rome.  The 
<]uick  eye  for  the  provinces  makes  these  passages 
all  the  more  probable.  *He,  Ardashir,  will  take  no 
rest',  the  'document'  proceeds  to  say,  *till  he  has 
avenged    Darius    against    the  Alexandrids,    and    so 


*  or  'tmkes'. 

*  Alexander  Severus. 
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enriched  his  treasury  and  that  of  the  State,  ha\ing 
restored  the  cities  which  Alexander  so  wickedly 
destroyed  in  Farsistan  500  years  before  .  .  .  \ 
Here  we  have  again  a  touch  from  a  later  hand. 
One  almost  doubts  whether  political  romance  at  such 
a  time,  fantastic  as  it  sometimes  is,  would  have 
thought  particularly  of  the  extinct  cities  in  a  moment 
of  triumph.  If  the  memory  of  their  devotion  was 
so  many  centuries  old,  this  item  would  look  par- 
ticularly academic.  The  man  of  action  has  obviously 
here  brushed  up  his  history  for  effect.  He,  the 
supposed  author,  goes  on  with  his  ancient  annals. 
*  He  would  subject  them ,  the  Romans  (?) ,  to  the 
tribute  which  had  always  been  paid  to  our  Persian 
kings  for  the  country  of  the  Copts  and  for  Syria, 
which  our  kings  formerly  conquered  in  the  land  of 
the  Hebrews,  since  the  invasion  of  these  countries 
by  Nebuchadnezzar'.  To  which  the  'letter'  adds  a 
thoughtful  excuse  on  behalf  of  the  Persians  for  not 
pushing  matters  too  far,  and  that  reason  was  this, 
'that  the  climate  in  those  regions  was  too  bad,  and 
the  chronic  diseases  too  prevalent  for  his  countrymen 
to  settle  there'.  Then  comes  (page  549)  one  more 
of  the  anachronisms:  'This  state  of  things  continued 
till  the  time  of  Khosroes  Anushir\'an*  531 — 578'. 
That  is  to  say  this  state  of  things  mentioned 
here  in  this  supposed  letter  of  Tansar  in  A.D.  226 
circa,  continued  and  was  stated  in  this  same  letter 
by  this  Tansar,  to  have  continued  till  a  period  more 
than  three  hundred  years  after  this  same  writer  of 
this  letter,    Tansar,  had  been  dead  and  in  his  grave 
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(or  rather  pulverised  to  diist,  for  the  flesh  of  a 
Parsi  was  first  exposed  and  not  buried),  and  Ar- 
dashir  with  him,  and  the  princelet  to  whom  this 
*  epistle*  is  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  along 
with  the  two !  Our  great  reviewer  and  commentator 
here  naturally  assents  that  this  is  hardly  possible^ 
So  he  proceeds  as  before  to  cut  the  passage  out. 
Yet  where  is  the  sign  of  a  break  in  the  diction  or 
the  narrative?  I  again  agree  in  exciding,  but  my 
excision  would  be  rather  *  excavation'  than  *  excision  \ 
I  would  excide  what  goes  before  and  what  follows 
after.  The  document  here  recalls  a  remark  of  the 
recipient  of  the  letter.  He  had  stated  that  he  was 
related  to  the  Shahanshah*  through  a  connection 
with  Ardashir  son  of  Isfandyar,  called  Bahman.  This 
certainly  looks  like  a  contemporary  morsel.  A 
prince  would  have  been  likely  to  be  put  thus  to  his 
resources,  and  the  answer  is  not  unlike  what  a  vain 
jjoKtician  would  make  to  him.  'I  assure  you',  he 
declares,  'that  this  second  Ardashir  is  far  superior 
to  the  first',  etc.,  etc.  This  was  of  course  the  re- 
curring cry  of  the  Restoration,  even  after  its  crisis. 
But  the  whole  description  of  the  thing  is  elaborated 
and  beyond  all  proportion  for  the  date.  The  Per- 
sians of  the  Vlllth,  IXth  or  Xlllth  centuries  under 
the  Arab  power  had  every  motive  for  reconstructing 
the  historical  importance  and  glamour  of  their  ven- 
erable but  now  superseded  dynasty.  Their  ready 
wit  would  most  naturally  weave  a  subtle  fiction. 
But  the  Ardashir  of  the  Restoration  was  a  man  of 
another  mould,  and  still  somewhat  in  his  struggle;  for 
he  is  actually  supposed  to  be  endeavouring  in  this 
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very  letter  to  secure  the  adherence  of  an  additional 
Chief.  Why  then  is  the  correspondent  made  to  speak 
so  extensively  and  so  eloquently  of  him  as  the  author 
of  faits  accomplis?  The  answer  might  indeed  be 
that  he  was  purposely  blatant.  The  document  goes 
on,  page  550,  if  possible  still  more  in  the  style  of  a 
sensational  fabrication :  »  You  say  that  the  acts  of  the 
^Shahanshah  astonish  you.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
» which  ought  to  produce  that  effect  so  much  as  the 
» manner  in  which  he  has  alone  of  himself  conquered 
»the  world.  For  four  centuries  the  land  (or  *la 
»terre  entiere',  the  whole  earth)  was  filled  with  fero- 
»cious  beasts,  demons  with  human  faces  without 
:&  religion,  morals,  education,  wisdom,  or  shame.  It  was 
»a  people  from  whom  only  desolation  and  corruption 
»came  into  the  world.  Cities  had  become  deserts, 
»  buildings  were  in  ruins.  In  the  space  of  fourteen  years* 
»by  cleverness,  strength  and  genius  he  (Ardashir) 
»has  made  waters  flow  in  the  desert,  and  founded 
» cities,  created  \illages,  as  they  had  not  done  in 
»four  thousand  (!)  years  before  him  (.9/V)«.  That  is 
certainly  a  *  modest'  statement  for  our  Platonic 
philosopher  of  the  sect  of  Socrates  and  our  ascetic 
Archbishop  who  had  abjured  ambition,  say  for  'fifty 
years'.  If  he  thought  that  his  master,  supposing 
him  to  have  existed,  had  established  such  a  record 
as  having  done  more  in  fourteen  years  than  had  been 
accomplished  by  all  preceding  Persian  monarchs, 
Darius  the  Great  included,  in  4000,  we  have  but 
a  small  opinion  of  the  strength  of  his  judgment; 
if  he  were  indulging  in  mendacious  panegyric,  he 
was  not  very  exalted  as  a  saint.    He  goes  on:   »He, 
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>5ArdashIr,  has  brought  in  architects  and  inhabi- 
»tants,  constructed  roads,  published  laws  even 
»on  eating  and  drinking,  on  apparel,  on  travelling 
>and  sojourning.  He  has  put  his  hand  to 
» nothing  without  inspiring  men  with  confidence  and 
» bringing  matters  to  a  favourable  result.      He    has 

>  worked  so  well  for  the  future  that  for  a  thousand 
^  years  after  him  his  work  will  never  be  interrupted  (!). 
>^He  finds  more  happiness  in  that  future,  and  takes 
>more   pains    for    the    generations  which  will    come 

>  after  him  than   in  the  present  moment,    and  more 

>  than  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  his  contemporaries*. 
This  was  certainly  an  ideal  characteristic;  but  the 
panegyrist  goes  one  step  further;     »he  takes   more 

>  interest  in  it  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
» generations  which  shall  come  after  him)  than  he 
>r  does  in  the  />resen'ailo7i  of  his  oivn  health  (!).  (Here 
^^the  sacrifice  becomes  serious  indeed).  'Whoever',  he 
» proceeds,    *  will  reflect    upon    all   the  merit,    know- 

>  ledge,  reason,  eloquence,  anger  and  satisfaction, 
:?>  generosity  and  modesty  which  he  has  developed 
» during  these  fourteen   years,    will   be    able    to    re- 

>  cognise  the  fact  that  since  the  Almighty  Artisan 
»  of  the  ivorld  co7istructed  the  aztire  sphere  of  heaven^ 
y>the  earth  has  never  seen  a  King  so  just  as  to  be 

his  equal  {})<^  That  was  doing  pretty  well  (for  a 
careful  official).  But  he  is  again  as  free  to  predict 
the  future,  good  and  bad,  as  to  delineate  the  past. 
>The  door  of  welfare  and  of  order  which  he  has 
» opened    will    remain    open    for    a    thousand   years. 

>  And  did  we  not  know  that  the  abandonment  of  his 
^>will  shall  bring  on    trouble    and    confusion    in    the 
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» world,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  untying  what 
»he  has  tied,  we  should  say  that  he  was  labouring 
»for  eternity «. 

A  singti/ar  interpo/aiiofi. 

Here  follows  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
shred  from  the  noble  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  'Not- 
withstanding that  we  are  creatures  destined  to 
destruction  and  annihilation^  philosophy  demands 
that  we  should  toil  for  that  which  is  to  last,  and 
that  we  set  our  wits  to  work  for  eternity*.  Where 
did  this  singular  scrap  come  from?  If  it  means 
anything,  it  is  a  genuine  fragment.  Philosophy,  as 
we  know,  came  to  Persia  in  the  person  of  Simpli- 
cius  and  his  seven  colleagues  in  the  Vlth  century, 
^i^  A.D.,  they  taking  refuge  at  Teheran  as  long 
cis  they  could  endure  its  barbarity;  that  is  to  say, 
for  two  years.  Did  this  trace  of  true  philosophy 
indicate  a  romancer  of  some  philosophic  culture  in, 
say  the  VIII th  or  IXth  century?  Whoever  the 
writer  may  have  been,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  he  never  penned  these  words  in  the  reign  of 
ArdashTr.  The  composer  by  implication  applies  all 
this  to  the  supposed  recipient  of  the  letter:  •You 
ought  to  be  among  those  who  toil  for  eternity,  etc., 
though  destined  to  extinction'.  At  the  time  of 
ArdashTr  the  doctrine  of  personal  immortality  must 
have  been  particularly  strong,  as  I  need  hardly  say, 
when  regarded  as  an  article  of  faith  among  the 
Persians,  for  the  Revolution  was  largely  carried 
through  with  the  aid  of  religious  fer\'our. 

Here  then  we  have  a  positive  case  for  a  later 
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date.  If  'immortality'  was  marked  as  a  doctrine  of 
the  Persians  in  ordinary  times,  and  if  the  enthusiasm 
for  it  was  great  in  the  crisis  of  the  religious 
Restoration,  how  comes  it  that  a  man  supposed  to  be 
canvassing  politically  at  the  very  height  of  this 
struggle  could  yet  make  use  of  the  sentence  which 
I  have  cited  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  material- 
istic fatalism,  an  impossible  utterance  for  such 
a  time  and  place?  With  most  pertinent  worldly 
wisdom  he  however  adroitly  adds:  »(You  will  not 
»need  to  toil  with  only  annihilation  in  view);  you 
»wll  soon  receive  the  benefit  and  happiness  reserved 
»for  your  services.  God  grant  that  trouble  may 
»not  fall  upon  your  people*. 

An  extraordinary  suggestion. 

We  now  come  upon  remarks  so  utterly  alien  in 
tone  from  the  time  and  place,  and  so  near  aldn  to 
the  Mohammadan*  controversy  that,  next  to  the 
notice  of  facts  of  later  date,  they  constitute  an  ob- 
jection to  A.D.  212  —  226*,  which  is  more  power- 
ful to  one  who  reads  the  Persian  of  1200  A.D. 
and  later,  than  all  the  other  items  presented  put 
together. 

»Be  convinced «,  he  concludes,  »that  the  man  who 
» gives  up  personal  effort  and  falls  back  upon  pre- 
» destination  *  degrades  and  vilifies  himself,  and  he 
»who  excites  himself  and  allows  himself  to  be 
» excited  in  free  investigation  and  denies  predestination 
»is   an    infatuated    dunce.       The    wise   man    should 


^  !  That  for  the  time  of  Ardashir. 
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»take  the  via  media  between  free  endeavour 
»and  destiny «  (!  this  for  the  year  stated);  »pre- 
» destination  and  free  will  are  like  two  packages 
»on  the  back  of  a  quadruped,  if  one  is  heavier  than 
»the  other  the  baggage  falls  to  the  ground «.  Who 
does  not  recognise  at  once  the  later  fencings  of 
religious  dialectics?  Jalalu-'d-Din  i  Rum!  is  full  of 
things  like  this;  and  the  whole  train  of  ideas  came 
in  with  the  Kuran.  And  yet  this  is  left  imdisturbed 
in  the  letter  and  not  'eliminated'.  Surely  this  must 
have  been  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  gifted 
Kditor;  and  we  must  excide  it  for  him.  It  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  part  of  a  political 
letter  written  at  the  date  suggested.  And  the  passage 
affords  an  absolute  proof  to  all  moderately  exper- 
ienced readers  that  the  letter  in  all  but  its  nucleus 
WcLS  the  product  of  a  later  age.  It  is  almost,  if 
not  quite  as  certain  a  proof  that  A.D.  212  —  226* 
never  saw  such  a  document,  as  an  alleged  note  in 
the  middle  age  would  be  shown  to  be  false  because 
it  mentioned  some  modern  invention ;  —  not  quite  so 
striking  a  proof  of  impossibility,  but  really  quite  as 
firm  to  those  familiar  with  the  circumstances;  — 
the  ideas  are  literally  a  part  of  the  later  age. 

Upon  this  appears  an  anecdote  in  further  apt  illu- 
stration of  this  same  fatalism;  and  much  of  the  same 
kind  abounds  in  later  Asiatic  theological  literature. 
The  distinguished  Mditor  immediately  and,  as  usual, 
simply  cuts  it  out;  I  would  at  once  follow  his  example, 
save  that  I  would  *cut  out'  all  that  precedes  it, 
for  I  can  see  no  just  warrant  for  rejecting  the  illus- 
tration  while    retaining   the  principal  passage  which 
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is  equally  impossible  for  Persia  at  the  time  supposed^ 
The  anecdote  is  as  distinctly  apt  to  the  context  as 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect;  it  is  germane  to  what 
goes  before  as  it  is  to  what  follows. 

So  much  for  the  facts  as  cited  by  the  *  letter  *■ 
in  the  edition  as  it  stands  before  us,  or  rather  for 
most  of  them.  A  thorough  and  critical  revision  of  the 
text  and  translation  of  the  letter  on  my  part  is 
uncalled  for;  see  the  cogent  reasons  already  given; 
and  in  fact  only  a  verbatim  is  needed,  and  with  the 
texts  now  printed  any  one  can  make  that  for 
himself.  The  argument  is  concerned  with  the  general 
bearing  of  the  letter,  and  only  very  seldom  indeed 
with  textual  difficulties. 

R^sumd  as  to  its  sty/Cy  —  excisions, 

I  had  intended  to  divide  my  brief  review  of 
this  very  interesting  document  into  two  portions^ 
one  concerning  its  facts,  and  one  upon  the  style ;  but 
the  style  is  in  itself  almost  the  most  prominent  fact,, 
and  it  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  other  elements^ 

What,  then,  is  our  conclusion?  —  first  and 
foremost  as  to  the  body  of  the  document.  And  here 
I  differ  from  the  eminent  Editor,  as  I  cannot  toa 
pointedly  repeat,  only  in  the  degree  of  my  estimate 
of  the  details;  yet  I  cannot  at  all  conceal  the  fact 
that  this  matter  of  'degree'  is  decisive.  He  ex- 
cerpts all  that  seems  to  him  to  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible as  a  portion  of  a  work  w^ritten  at  the  time 
and  place  stated,  about  A.D.  212 — 226,  and  I  literally 
follow  in  his  track  so  far  as  this  principle  is 
concerned.     Among    these    impossible    allusions    he 
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excludes  all  those  portions  of  the  letter  which  speak 
of  matters  which  were  notoriously  not  in  existence 
^  that  period  of  Ardashir,  and  secondly  several 
other  important  items  which  do  not  seem  to  him 
to  be  congruous  to  that  early  authorship,  such 
as  the  mention  of  the  *will'  of  the  man  who  is  in 
the  next  chapter  spoken  of  as  practically  the  in- 
spiring originator  of  the  so-called  epistle  itself.  But 
he  preserves  a  large  part  of  the  document,  and 
attributes  it  really  to  one  Tansar  (so  deciphering 
the  name  in  the  Denkard  and  in  Ma90udi,  or  Mas*Qdi), 
to  correspond  with  the  name  of  a  chief  Mobed, 
or  Archbishop**,  under  Ardashir  the  First  I 
endeavour  to  carry  out  t/ie  same  fn'ocess  of  excisiofi 
€xactly ,  only  that  I  leave  a  greatly  viore  reduced 
residue  as  the  result.  And  if  the  alternative  ojrinion 
suggested  on  p.  191,  Mars-avril  1894  be  accepted, 
then  /  hardly  differ  from  my  so  greatly  distin- 
guished colleague  save  as  to  the  effect  of  his  con- 
clusion. See  where  he  most  sagaciously  admits  that 
the  texts  may  be  the  work  of  Bahram.  Things  that 
could  not  possibly  have  had  any  existence  in  A.D. 
226  (circa)  were  of  course  not  referred  to  at  that 
period;  nor  could  a  style  of  composition  together 
with  a  grasp  and  delicacy  of  thought  which  were 
common  in  Persia  in  the  Xlllth  century,  and 
-also  possible  from  the  VIII  th  to  the  Xth  centuries, 
have  been  habitual  to  any  such  person  as  a  simple 
Mobed  of  Mobeds  under  Ardashir. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  favourable  place  to  bring  in  another 
immistakable  touch  from  the  hand  of  a  later  artist,  even 
if  we  must  go  back  to  the  'introduction*  to  the  *  letter ' 
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in  which  it  occurs  It  is  that  wonderful  piece  of 
counsel  which  Aristotle  gives  Alexander.  The  sage, 
for  so  he  was  evidently  supposed  to  be,  tells 
him  (Alexander)  *to  leave  princelets  independent  of 
each  other,  so  that  they  shall  be  sure  to  disagree; 
so  many  misunderstandings,  rivalries,  and  quarrels 
will  arise  among  them  that  they  will  have  no  time 
to  avenge  themselves  upon  you,  and  they  will  be  so 
absorbed  in  such  distractions  that  they  will  forget 
the  past'.  Surely  such  blas6  remarks  were  never 
made  by  an  Aristotle,  first  or  second.  But  this 
was  not  in  the  letter  proper.  Here  is,  however,  a 
piece  of  avowed  thirteenth-century  writing,  or,  at 
least,  of  ninth-century  writing.  It  is  not  presented 
as  a  part  of  the  letter,  and  yel  it  viatckes  in  style 
covipletely  ivith  it;  and  it  matches  also  with  that 
style  throughout. 

I  must  therefore  designate  the  whole  document, 
and  without  hesitation,  as  being  in  its  present  form 
a  subtle  political  fiction  of  the  highest  possible  value, 
worked  up  like  many  other  such  spuria,  ^  and  upon 
ancient  traditions  of  the  glorious  Sasanian  Restora- 
tion, intended,  moreover,  to  gratify  the  wounded 
vanity  of  the  crushed  Persian  circles  who,  in  the 
seventh  to  ninth  century  or  later,  still  adhered  either 
in  heart  or  practice  to  the  primitive  Persian  faith. 
And  I  do  not  yield  at  all  to  the  Editor  in  my  ad- 
miration for  parts  of  it,  nor  for  the  skill  or  veracity 


*  Such  spuria  are  well-nigh  universal,  as  the  reader  should  under- 
stand. Recall  for  instance  the  letters  of  Heraclitus,  the  false  books  of 
Plato,  the  spurious  pieces  of  Philo,  etc.,  etc.  Literature  is  full  of  such 
apocr>'phal  documents. 
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disclosed  in  it,  rej^arded  as  an  artistic  production 
or  reproduction,  of  a  later  age.  I  will  go  further, 
and  would  say  that  the  document  was  unquestionably 
founded,  like  almost  every  other  document  of  the 
kind,  upon  facts  past,  or  long  past.  Beyond  any 
manner  of  cjuestion,  there  was  a  flood  of  political 
circulars  or  official  'letters'  sent  by  the  agents  of 
Ardashir  methodically  to  every  potentate  within 
the  Empire,  soliciting  his  adherence  to  the  new 
regime  with  promises  and  threats  (see  above).  In- 
stead of  there  being  one  'letter',  like  this,  in  all 
save  its  imi)ossible  amplifications  and  its  thirteenth- 
century  style,  there  must,  of  course,  have  been 
scores  of  them.  That  Restoration  was  a  *  large 
aftair',  if  ever  a  revolution  was.  The  amount  of 
'business'  —  military,  diplomatic,  and  bureaucratic  — 
involved  in  it  must  have  been  immense;  and  Ardashir 
was  not  the  man  to  neglect .  its  chief  items  in  anv 
way.  If  there  was  no  Tansar  as  Mobed  of  Mobeds 
at  his  Court,  then  there  was  beyond  all  doubt  some 
other  Archbishop,  so  to  speak,  if  not  like  him  per- 
sonally, yet  discharging  the  self-same  functions;  and 
it  matters  little  what  his  name  was  called.  And 
such  an  official  could  not  have  avoided  being  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  situation,  for  Ardashir  was 
pushing  the  interests  of  the  national  religion  for  all 
that  they  were  worth.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
an  ardent  fanaticism  WcLS  prominent  among  the  chief 
forces  upon  which  he  relied  to  complete  those  results 
which  seemed  to  be,  and  which  were,  quite  all-im- 
portant. If,  then  —  I  repeat  it  —  there  was  actu- 
ally no  such  person  Jis  this  High-priest  at  the  Court 
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of  Ardashir  about  212  —  226  A. U.,  there  were  most 
certainly  many  busy  and  shrewd  public  officials  of 
various  dei^rees  of  authority  closely  resembling  this 
supposed  Tansar,.  and  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of 
their  master.  These  persons  would  be  naturally 
ecclesiastics  for  the  reasons  given;  and  they  were 
doubtless  writing  letters  continuously  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  provinces,  each  one  of  which  must 
have  dealt  in  panegyric  toward  the  new  Emperor, 
though  in  rougher  and  simpler  words.  And  over 
these  astute  persons  there  would  be,  unquestionably, 
the  titular  head;  but  whether  this  nominal  Primate 
were  really  the  force  which  /XrdtishTr  wius  using,  or 
only  the  figure-head  to  some  other  abler  man,  can 
never  be  surmised.  Office  itself,  however,  at  that 
early  day  must  have  constituted  a  predominant  ele- 
ment of  power.  Still,  whatever  imperfections  may 
exist  in  the  grouping  of  the  ancient  facts  which  are 
supposed  to  be  represented,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  early  history  is  illustrated  in  the  details.  And 
that  is  my  verdict. 

The  piece  is  beautifully  worked  up  with  in- 
genious and  refined  imagination  from  ancient  hearsay, 
or  possibly  from  older  documents. 


But  what  results  if  the  letter  be  genuine  as 
actually  written  at  the  date  of  Ardashir?  Let  it  be 
supposed  for  a  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  this  really  attractive  piece  was  in  reality 
so  composed,  as  it  stands,  at  the  time  stated.  What 
then?  What  bearing  has  such  a  fact  upon  the  date 
of  the  *01d  A  vesta'?  What  sort  of  an  author  does 
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it  show  this  one  to  have  been?  Was  he  a  ^P/atopiist 
of  the  school  of  Socrates  ? '  {sic).  If  so,  I  fear  that 
he  was  a  bad  imitation  of  his  masters;  or  the  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  itself  have  degenerated. 
Let  me  be  pardoned  for  saving  it;  but  if  ever  a 
vain  coxcomb  penned  a  pointed  political  paper  (not, 
so  to  say,  a  'pamphlet'),  it  was  this  wonderful  ascetic 
Ecclesiastic  who  declares  that  he  had  abjured  the 
world  for  a  lifetime,  and  who  is  also  supposed  to 
be  a  person  who  *  renounced  a  throne!,  one  of 
the  most  suspicious  items,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in 
literature. 

No  possible  freedom  in  the  last  very  fair  French 
translation  can  at  all  conceal  the  eccentricities  of 
the  individual  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  written 
at  the  time  reported.  If  a  Tansar,  as  a  narrator,  wrote 
this  at  the  date  suggested,  then  he  was  not  an  infatu- 
ated egotist  only  because  he  was  untruthful;  and 
upon  that  understanding  his  existence  was  wholly 
to  be  regretted  as  an  element  in  so  serious  a 
situation. 

Nor  was  his  Chief  himself,  as  he  depicts  him, 
any  more  exalted  in  principle  than  we  should  expect 
for  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Let  it  how- 
ever be  once  more  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
not  only  that  the  piece  was  genuine,  but  that  all 
such  objectionable  features  as  we  have  noticed  were 
wholly  absent,  what,  even  then,  in  all  the  world, 
has  such  a  letter  to  do  with  the  'Antiquity  of  the 
Avesta'?  Do  such  allusions  to  speculative  thought 
as  appear  in  it  at  all  illustrate  the  presence  of  the 


^  As  Maijoiuii  (Mas*uili»  says. 
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Gathic  spirit  in  Persia  at  that  time?  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  absurd  upon  the  face  of  it  to  mention  such 
a  parallel.  And  where  is  the  first  word  in  it  even 
about  the  collection  of  primitive  documents,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made?,  not  that  we  should  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  such  a  work  had  been 
neglected.  What  bearing  could  such  expected,  and 
even  necessary,  clerical  diligence  have  upon  the 
antiquity,  or  non-antiquity,  of  those  time-honoured 
relics?  Collections  of  ancient  parls  of  the  Avesta 
with  additions  to  them  and  translations  of  them  into 
later  Zend  and  into  Pahlavi  must  have  been  taking 
place  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  especially  at 
crises  of  religious  revival. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Gathas  were  written 
in  the  year  One,  or  at  B.C.  loo,  because  a  resuscitation 
took  place  when  Zoroastrianism  mounted  the  throne 
in  the  person  of  Ardashrr  two  or  three  hundred 
years  later  on?  There  is  no  necessary  or  relevant 
connection  whatsoever,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  between 
the  two  propositions. 

No  one  doubts  that  religious  zeal  wets  at  a 
white  heat  in  A.D.  212  and  for  some  time  following, 
while  with  it  theological  ingenuity  became  active, 
and  documents  worthy  to  be  called  'Avesta'  must 
have  been  composed;  the  contrary  is  most  im- 
probable. Is  it  possible  that  a  Restora-i  m  which 
was  probably  largely  incited  by  the  priestly  class, 
and  which  seated  a  person  upon  the  throne  who 
himself  claimed  priestly  descent,  and  which,  as  we 
see  from  much  unintentional  evidence,  affected  a 
religious  sentiment,    could    possibly    have   neglected 
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its,  to  It,  SO  sacred  Scriptures?  If  the  hated  Alexander 
could  ea^j^erly  seek  out  the  Persian  sages,  and  aftect 
the  Persian  lore,  toi^ether  with  the  Persian  dress, 
how  much  more  would  the  bus);  .\rdashTr  attend 
to  a  matter  so  vital  in  every  sense  to  the  moment! 
l^xcept  in  times  of  exceptional  nei^lect  or  degene- 
ration, the  documents  were  not  only  j)eriodically, 
but  ahnost  continuously,  subjected  to  revisional 
treatment^  Ilnw  many  scores  of  centres  must  there 
have  been  where  the  rites  were  celebrated!  And 
how  o  "ten  were  the  scrolls  stored  in  their  priestly 
chests  recopied  as  they  became  worn  out  by  use, 
new  (l.')cuments,  expository  or  original,  being  most 
certainly  often  added  to  their  number.  The  Pahlavi 
translations,  or  the  /end  of  the  A  vesta,  must  at  least 
have  been  continually  recopied,  emended  (?),  and  in- 
creiused  from  the  very  first.  It  seems  simply  childish 
to  place  any  excei)tional  emphasis  upon  that  statement 
of  the  I  )enkard,  to  the  ellect  that  the  religious 
documents  were  collected  ^.  O/  cof/rsr,  the  Scri[> 
tures  were  re-collected,  recopied,  and  enlarged.  And 
if  the  X'endidad,  the  ^'ashts,  and  the  ria*:has  |)os- 
sessed  in  theiuselves  any  evidence  at  iill  that  they 
ori^^inalcd  at  the  time  of  ArdashTr,  o/  course  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  among  the 
documeits  which  were  comp  >sed  at  that  period, 
or  that  it  was  they,  among  others,  which  were 
recopied,  explained  (!),  and  sanctified  afresh;  and 
this  would  be  practically  certain.  And,  so  far 
as     re-editing    was     concerned;      that    is    to    say, 

*   c»f  some  kiinl  or  anotlier. 

"  See  it  alliulcci  t«»  abnve,  upon  pa;^e  04. 
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rearrangement  in  the  liturories,  etc.;  this  must  cer- 
tainly have  happened  even  with  regard  to  the 
Gathas  themselves.  The  statement  cited  does  not 
touch  the  question  of  their  origin,  which  depends 
wholly  upon  their  internal  evidence,  and  upon  that 
of  the  other  lore,  the  Indian,  which  is  so  intrinsi- 
cally related  to  them.  So?//r  documents  were  con- 
tinually appearing;  and  some,  beyond  a  doubt, 
appeared  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Restoration; 
but  what  those  documents  were  would  be  plainly 
shown  by  their  contents;  that  is  to  say,  their  con- 
tents would  plainly  show  at  a  glance,  at  least 
whether  it  were  possible  that  they  were  composed 
at  such  a  time,  place,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
or  not.  Our  incjuiry,  however,  has  reference  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  Avesta,  that  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  its  original  and  oldest  part. 


These  ancient  pieces  are,  I  need  hardly  say, 
of  all  possible  documents  of  the  kind  about  the 
least  probable  as  the  forced  product  of  the  Sasanian 
age,  early  or  late;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  one,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  who  supposes  that  they  were 
composed  in  that  age,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  a 
certain  undertone  of  insinuation  throughout  the  trans- 
lation and  representation  of  this  'letter',  which  was 
intended  to  induce  a  current  of  opinion  trending 
that  way.  The  question,  however,  lies  in  a  certain 
sense  upon  our  path,  and  we  must  consider  it. 

Is  it,  then,  likely  or  possible  that  while  priests 
were  elated  in  a  crisis  of  enthusiasm  at  the  glorious 
events  which  were  transpiring,    any    one    of    then, 
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even  if  he  had  the  power,  should  have  set  to  work 
to  forge  those  deeply  meditative  though  impassioned 
pieces,  with  all  their  wranglings  and  thdr  hopes, 
and  with  their  wonderful  internal  evidence,  as  well, 
of  contemporaneous  historical  origin?  Was  that  a 
time  for  a  fantastic  invention  w^hich  was  to  foist 
upon  the  people  f//e  very  central  doaivient  of  their 
Religion,  for  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Gathas  were  the  very  core  of  all  the  religious 
traditions  of  the  Persians  then,  and  deservedly  so 
considered,  for  they  are  obviously  a  contempor- 
aneous record  of  the  life  of  their  Prophet;  and  they, 
the  Gathas,  together  with  other  sacred  pieces,  were 
the  objects  of  worship  in  the  course  of  the  liturgies  ? 


Or  was  the  impression,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all 
really  intended  to  be  insidiously  conveyed  that  the 
Gathas  thus  actually  a?-ose  as  gefiuine  compositions^ 
with  all  their  homogeneous  lost  companions,  in  Medo- 
Persia  in  the  years  A.I).  212 — 226  {circa)}  Granted 
that  there  existed  brilliant  schools  of  Zend  philolog}' 
throughout  the  Sasanian  age,  —  and  the  origin  of 
the  new  Zend  alphabet  thoroughly  proves  that  such 
centres  must  have  existed,  —  can  culture  itself  account 
for  the  origin  of  a  document  which  is  totally  alien 
from  cill  the  facts  of  the  period?  Where  was  the 
X'Tshtasp  struggling  for  the  early  throne?  Or  was 
this  name  (A'Tshtasp)  a  pseudonym  for  Ardashir  with 
the  extinct  Arsacid,  or  his  lingenng  adherents,  as 
the  dregvant?  ^  Were  these  the  objects  of  the 
Gathic  anathemas?     Where  were   the  Daevas,    that 

*  A  word  for  the  'faithless*  with  which  the  Gathas  deal. 
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is  to  say,  the  Daeva- worshippers?  These  were  on 
the  south-east  toward  India,  not  among  the  Par- 
thians  or  Persians  who  had  been  Mazda-worshippers, 
as  is  believed  \  for  ages.  The*  lingering  Daeva- 
worshippers  were  kindred  to  the  Rig-veda  men. 
There  was  once  a  day  when  Iranians,  too,  worshipped 
Devas*,  like  their  so  distant  kinsmen.  *  Heaven- 
gods'  was  an  Indo-aryan  name  in  ages  lost  to 
memory.  Did  Deva*-worshipping  tendencies  linger 
till  AD.  226  at  Teheran?  The  Gathic  struggle,  3S 
we  hold,  was  one  of  the  original  conflicts  which 
turned  those  Devas*  into  Devils,  and  a  signal  part 
of  one  of  them.  These  questions  cited  are  truly  difficult. 


And  who  w^cis  the  Zarathushtra?  Was  this  Tansar 
the  man?  Such  questions  seem  to  an  antiquarian 
critic  to  be  simply  irrational;  and  they  were  hardly 
ever  really  meant  to  be  seriously  suggested,  if  at  all. 


And  here  I  must  recall  what  was  said  in  the 
preface  to  my  new  and  curtailed  edition  of  the 
Gathas,  w^hich  seems  also  to  have  produced  con- 
viction in  some  quarters  at  least.  It  anticipates, 
indeed,  w^hat  I  shall  have  to  enlarge  upon  still  later; 
but  it  will  yet  be  useful  if  now  stated  here.  It  is 
that  we  hold  the  Gathas  to  be  ancient,  not  at  all 
because  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  authoritative 
assertion  to  that  effect  contained  within  them,  or  in 
any  other  possible  documents.  All  definitive  asser- 
tions of  claims  to  antiquity,  veracity,  possibility,  or 
probability,  have  with  me  at  least  —  for  I  venture 
to  speak  for  no  one  else — absolutely  no  persuading 

*  That  is  to  say,  largely  so.    See  even  the  Religion  of  the  Arsacids, 
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force.  ( )n  the  contrary,  such  assertions,  if  too 
urLjently  presented,  would  immediately  arouse  my 
own  suspicions.  Just  in  so  far  as  any  passages  in 
the  Giithas  ^  asserted  them  to  have  been  composed 
at  any  particular  date,  early  or  late,  just  in  that 
de^^ree  would  I,  for  one,  repudiate  such  a  passajje. 
We  hold  them  to  be  the  delineation  of  long-past 
scenes:  l)ut  scenes,  indeed,  like  those  in  the  Iliad, 
or  other  very  ancient  compositions,  might  have  been 
totally  jjoetical  and  illusory,  and  ob\iously  intended 
so  to  lie  understood;  but  we  believe  these  hymns 
to  l>e  the  expression  of  contemporaneous  life, 
because  the}*  disclose  this  iciihimt  intending  it, 
and  as  it  Tivvr  /;/  passing.  They  are  made  up  of 
pergonal  allusions  of  such  a  character  as  to  con- 
vince us  that  they  refer  to  real  and  contemporaneous 
events.  And  we  hold  them  to  be  centuries  older 
than  ArdashTr,  because  these  allusions  are  wholly 
if?iconscious.  They  obviously  refer  to  people  who 
could  only  have  existed  at  an  early  period,  for  we 
are  forced  b)'  their  language,  and,  above  all,  by 
their  extraordinar\-  metres,  to  associate  them  with 
the  Rig-vedic  Indians  of  at  lecust  many  centuries 
before  Ardashir.  P^vident  traces  of  positive  asso- 
ciation with  Rig-vedic  worshippers  linger  in  the 
books  themselves,  or,  at  least,  traces  of  association 
appear  with  remnants  of  tribes,  the  bulk  of  whom 
had  indeed,  perhaps  a  long  time  before,  pressed 
southward  through  the   Khaibar  '\      But  I    will    not 


*   See  my  iiitrodiKti^'n  to  the  secfMid  edition  of  the  Gathas,  1900. 
-  S,c. 
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pause  Ioniser  upon   this  just    here,    as  I  have   dealt 


\vith  it  before. 


To  sum  up,  then,  my  own  impressions,  which, 
however,  I  am  \evy  far  indeed  from  wishing  to 
press  unduly  upon  others,  — though,  as  I  am  in  duty 
l:)ound  to  say,  they  have  been  formed  after  very 
severe  and  prolonged  labour  and  reflection  through- 
out many  years; — they  are  as  follows: 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  at  all  understand  how 
a  great  scholar  of  such  widespread  authority  as  the 
gifted  Editor  of  this  letter  could  push  it  forward  as 
having  any  decisive  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
<|uestion  of  the  *  antiquity'  of  those  strangely  original 
rough  Hymns,  or,  indeed,  with  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Avesta.  I  reserve  to  this  late  place  a 
remark  with  regard  to  what  many  might  consider 
to  be  the  crucial  point  of  all  —  the  identity  of  the 
names  Bishar  and  Tansar.  I  may  say  that  the 
identification  of  the  two  is  not  at  all  so  curious  as 
it  looks,  and  to  my  mind  the  probability  of  the 
identification  is  shaken  merely  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  so  urgently  called  for; — that  is  to  say,  that 
it  is  not  needed  as  an  element  of  proof.  The 
existence  of  such  an  high-priest  with  those  functions, 
and  the  collection  and  revision  of  *  Scriptures', 
together  with  the  re-organization  of  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  and  the  ritual,  were  all  certainties  and 
matters  of  course.  The  identification  of  the  7iamr 
itself  is  of  little  importance  so  long  as  we  see  that 
the  items  mentioned  were  ciltogether  commonplace; 
hot/i    they  and  the   name    dcn\    notl/ing,     and    they 
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prove  as  little.  The  only  item  worth  a  moment's 
notice  is  the  eccentric  allusion  to  the  Platonic 
character  of  this  Bishar-Tansar ;  and  that,  together 
with  what  corresponds  to  it  in  the  'letter',  was  one 
of  the  obvious  affectations  of  a  later  century  brought 
in  by  the  sojourn  of  Simplicius  at  the  Persian 
Capital  in  A.I).  ^2,2^. 

Scraps  of  philosophy  lingered  from  that  hour, 
doubtless,  in  many  a  linguistic  school  of  Persia,  and 
they  were  by  no  means  absorbed  by  the  intense 
Biblical  fer\'Our  which  took  possession  of  Persian 
literature  almost  simultaneously  through  the  Arabic 
conquest.  Does,  then,  the  Platonic  character  of  this 
Bishar-Tansar  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  ninth,  or  thir- 
teenth centur)'  prove  or  suggest  any  strong  influence 
exerted  by  the  Philonian  L(')gos  in  Persia  in  A.D.  226? 
I  may  say  at  once  —  though  of  course  I  re-open 
the  cjuestion  elsewhere  —  that  any  philosophic  ten- 
dency following  uj)on  Simplicius'  visit  in  the  sixth 
century  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  bereft  of  all 
power  as  a  source  of  proof  in  this  connection  with 
reference  to  A.I).  226,  three  hundred  years  before. 

Having  done  my  best  to  form  an  unprejudiced 
opinion  of  the  value  of  this  most  interesting  piece 
of  literature  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
philosophical  habit  of  mind  in  Persia  in  the  middle 
of  the  Reign  of  Ardcushlr,  it  will  l>e  now  my  duty, 
after  thanking  the  lulitor  and  the  translators  of  it, 
to  go  into  similar  details  with  regard  to  the  Phi- 
Ionian  philosophy  itself. 
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III. 
Preparation  for  the  study  of  the  Ldgos. 

But  before  we  do  this  it  may  be  as  well  to 
pause  for  a  moment  while  we  clear  the  atmosphere 
of  our  subject,  by  asking  what  we  are  really  to 
expect  in  our  search.  Are  we  seeking  to  prove 
that  because  certain  resemblances  are  traced  by 
some  persons  between  ideas  in  the  Philonian  philo- 
sophy and  ideas  in  the  Avesta,  and  that  their 
arguments  are  satisfactory  (which  I  deny),  that  there- 
fore, and  in  consequence  of  such  external,  or  even 
internal,  resemblances,  really  supposing  them  to  be 
demonstrated,  it  stands  proved  that  there  existed  a 
close  historical  connection  between  the  two;  and 
that  this  was  such  a  relation  as  exists  between 
cause  and  effect?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  highly 
desirable  that  we  should  once  for  all  examine  this 
matter  closely  and  decide  it;  for  we  are  exposing 
the  truth  to  a  very  great  risk,  if  we  are  to  hazard 
everything  upon  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  two 
lores  are  at  all  alike,  or  not. 

Is  it  then  at  all  a  fact  that  such  supposed 
resemblances,  even  if  they  be  shown  to  exist,  really 
prove  any  such  close  historical  connection  between 
the  Avesta  and  the  Philonian  philosophy  as  may  be 
considered  to  be  that  existing  between  origin  and  result? 

For  without  pausing  to  discuss  this  question  cis 
to  actually  existing  resemblances  further  just  at  this 
point,  it  may  be  very  useful  indeed  for  us  to  stop 
and  inquire  whether  a  similarity,  even  such  as  was 
taken  for  granted  by  the  authors  of  the  suggestion 
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referred  to.  entails  such  an  external  historical  con- 
nection l)et\\een  the  two  important  lores  as  that 
to  which   I  have  alluded. 

Si?Ni/arit\    in    (Jriaiis    no  absolute  proof  of  identity 

in   orioin. 

Let  it  he  supposed  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake 
of  arijument,  that  the  '  X'ohumanah '  of  the  f iatkis 
was  Mike  Thilo's  L/>i(os'.  Is  there  not  an  important 
method  of  accountin:^^  for  this  resemblance  before 
we  take  into  consideration  any  such  influences  as 
those  which  mii^^ht  he  derived  from  immediate  ex- 
ternal contact?  Vox  we  need  not  pause  here  to 
jjrohihit  the  us(?  of  such  a  very  unfit  and  conven- 
tional term  as  *  accident',  which  is  a  mere  name  for 
our  ijj^norance. 

Asid(%  then,  from  this  last,  let  me  fully  state  my 
problem,  which  is,  that  where  two  thinijs  of  the  nature 
o*  those  hen*  present  are  found  to  he  alike,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  assumt?  that  one  of  them  is  related 
to  the  other  as  cause  is  related  to  eftect,  not  even  when 
thi^}'  have  appeared  at  times  closely  near  to  each  other. 
No  resemblances,  however  close,  and  no  apparent  con- 
nection, however  positive,  are  in  themselves  an  abso- 
lutely certain  proof  of  causality,  or  even  a  proof  of 
immediate  identity  in  oriijin,  for  these  circumstances 
miijht  be  the  consequences  of  more  j^^eneral  laws, 
which  necessaril}'  control  the  forces  out  of  which 
both  the  phenomena  in  (juestion  arose  at  remotely 
previous  j)eriods.  In  which  case  the  likeness  which 
exists    in    these    ideas  would    arise    from    the    same 
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causes  indeed;  but  these  would  be  seen  to  be 
causes  §o  distant  as  almost  to  reside  in  the  orii^inal 
unity  of  the  forces  of  Nature.  Certain  of  the  ideas 
in  the  Gathic  hymns  and  some  of  those  in  the 
Philonian  and  in  the  Greek  philosophies  may  there- 
fore, as  I  contend,  have  arisen  from  causes  which 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  any  immediate 
personal  or  national  connection  between  the  Iranian 
peo})le  on  the  one  side  and  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews 
on  the  other  in  the  historical  period.     But  more. 

It  seems  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  such 
ideas  3S  some  of  those  which  prevail  in  the  Gathas 
and  in  Philo  not  only  way  have  originated  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  but  that  they  are  such  as 
f/iiisf  inevitably  have  so  arisen  in  the  minds  of  human 
beings  of  a  certain  not  so  narrowly  restricted  type; 
and  this  so  soon  as  they  have  attained  to  a  certeiin 
degree  of  development  and  of  culture  upon  develop- 
ment, and  so  soon,  also,  as  they  come  under  the 
influence  of  certain  never  -  failing  (|uasi- external 
phenomena.  Similar  ideas  not  only  do,  but  they 
must,  arise  independently  in  each  human  being,  if 
they  contain  what  we  may  term  the  *  necessary 
elements'.  Why  should  they  not?  To  some  of  us 
this  seems  to  be  so  plain  as  to  appear  to  be  a  mere 
feature  in  universal  natural  history  (Nalurwissenschaft). 

The  human  organism  is  of  exceptional  delicacy 
and  of  remote  ancestral  origin,  as  are  very  many 
of  the  higher  organisms  beneath  it.  The  inner  life 
of  these  latter  may  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
some  of  us)  be  the  more  familiar  to  science;  and 
we  may  be  more  ready  to  concede  a  common  pre- 
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destined  similarity  in  ideas  to  them;  if,  indeed,  the 
lower  orders  can  be  said  to  have  'ideas',  which, 
however,  I,  for  one,  could  not  for  a  moment  think 
of  attemptinj;^  to  deny. 

From  what  we  might  call  the  almost  miracu- 
lous forces,  which  lurk  in  every  inferior  cerebral 
(or  spinal)  cell,  and  as  the  result  of  impinging 
approaches,  which  are  indefinitely  less  than  visible 
to  the  naked  or  even  to  the  assisted  eye,  the  fun- 
damental tissues,  out  of  which  all  life  proceeds,  find 
themselves  in  action  and  reaction,  first  as  recipient 
and  then  i\s  originating  powers,  supreme  over  the 
future  course  of  the  individual  being,  rudimental  as 
that  individual  may  be.  And  as  each  separate 
division  of  a  lobe,  from  its  central  muscle  to  its 
remotest  tendril,  is  a  physical  continuity  to  a  re- 
motely previous  series,  we  might,  if  we  possessed 
sufficiently  minute  perceptive  powers,  trace  back  the 
thread  of  its  history  till  at  last  we  find  the  point 
of  common  origin  for  all  of  them.  This  would  be 
some  primeval  entity,  containing  within  itself  the 
possibilities  of  iill  that  follow  it  as  its  parts. 

And  as  everything  extant  and  visible  in  the 
chiss  of  objects  which  we  may  be  considering  has 
arisen  from  that  same  original,  this  original  must 
have  been  divided  and  subdivided,  as  its  offspring 
have  been  reproduced,  into  portions,  w^hich  must  be 
to  a  high  degree,  and,  in  many  instances,  well-nigh 
essentially  alike.  These  developed  entities  also, 
whatever  we  may  term  them  individually,  are  not 
only  of  identical  origin  in  their  past,  but  they  are 
subject  to  ver}'  nearly   the   same   class   of  external 
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influences  in  their  present  and  in  their  future.  How 
is  it  possible  that  they  can  escape  developing,  in 
their  turn,  subjective  tendencies,  followed  by  motions 
or  actions  which  are  similar? 

If  their  origin  were  not  explained  as  external 
to  Nature,  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  upon  them 
as  a  section  of  a  circle  in  a  perpetual  motion  of 
indefinitively  previous  origin  and  indefinitely  endur- 
ing continuity.  In  a  manner  fully  analogous  to  this, 
that  higher  organism,  the  human  brain,  has  had  its 
being,  passing  through  very  similar  stages  of  develop- 
ment. And  these  have  been,  presumably,  more 
marvellous  than  has  been  the  case  with  any  of  the 
others.  Both  in  its  susceptibility  to  impressions 
from  without,  and  in  the  intercommunication  of  the 
forces  which  enable  it  to  co-ordinate  those  impres- 
sions, that  is  to  say,  in  its  character^  it  must  be, 
comparatively  speaking,  far  more  fixed  and  vigorous, 
as  the  product  of  immensely  more  numerous  ante- 
cedents, through  an  indefinitely  prolonged  preparatory 
history.  Upon  each  internal  receptive  nerve-centre 
minute  photographs  (so  to  use  such  a  figure  of 
speech)  have  been  precipitated  for  ages  in  the  con- 
tinuous line  of  life,  and  stored  away  unconsciously 
in  the  successive  folds  of  memory.  At  given 
moments  the  action  of  external  personal  or  im- 
personal nature  touches  the  recipient  organ,  sur- 
charged as  it  is  with  (accumulated)  responsive  vitality. 

At  each  such  impact,  sensibilities  are  awakened 
more  subtle  than  many  of  the  otherwise  occult  forces, 
moving,  (if  we  might  make  use  of  such  a  figure)  in 
their  reaction  with  a  velocity  of  which  the  magnetic 
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current  may  afford  an  emblem.  Apprehensions  and 
desires  spring  into  rapid  life  till  full  ideas  are  born. 
And  from  the  first  stir  of  a  molecule  to  the  finished 
elaborations  of  intellection  all  results  must  be  just 
in  so  far  essentially  kindred  in  each  as  the  sub- 
stantive beings  are  in  themselves  similar,  and  as 
the  ideas  are  fundamental  and  necessary.  No  two 
individual  living  objects  are,  we  must  suppose, 
actually  the  same,  either  in  their  texture  or  inherent 
energy;  but  no  two  of  their  particular  class  can  be 
essentially  dissimilar  in  their  chief  characteristics. 
The  same  ideas  must  arise  from  the  same  contacts 
of  the  same  forces,  under  identical  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances. 

Xo  such  closely  similar  products  could  be 
cr)unted  upon  as  occuring  in  S|X)radic  cases  wholly 
isolated  from  each  other,  luich  cerebral  centre,  iis 
an  organ  r)f  thought,  is  a  part  of  its  mates,  though 
at  j)reseni  severed  from  them,  for  it  contains  a 
portion  of  that  so  mysterious  substance  from  which 
each  other  one  of  the  kind  derives  its  origin. 

And  as  the  ner\e-centres  of  distinctly  defined 
human  beings  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  parts  of 
one  anoth(T  in  the  sense  expressed,  so  the  scenes 
which  unroll  themselves  before  the  xision  and  the 
other  sul.)jective  susceptibilities  of  each  are  neces- 
sarily as  similar  to  man,  iis  they  are  to  his  brother 
of  the  lower  orders.  Not  only  are  the  constituent 
materic'il  elements,  in  the  interests  which  operate 
u|)on  people,  i)ractically  the  same,  but  the  very 
combinations  and  detail  of  recurring  objects  and 
events  are  similar     Ifistorv  not  onl\  docsy  but  must 
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repeat  itself.  As  the  great  commonplaces  of  me- 
teorology have  established  themselves  as  regular, 
gi\dng  us  the  expectation  of  what  makes  our  life 
possible  as  a  period  of  sane  activity,  so  the  great 
throng  of  the  detailed  motions  or  events  in  the 
world  are  to  be  expected  in  their  general  character. 
Rising  crops,  accumulating  ores,  diverted  rivers, 
tunnelled  mountains,  controlled  electric  forces,  marts 
gathered  in  teeming  centres,  factories  tremulous  with 
fiercely-driven  mechanisms,  schools  of  practical  learn- 
ing thronged  and  busy.  Anything  and  everything 
real,  or  merely  seeming,  reverts  not  in  a  circle  un- 
progressive  and  vicious,  let  us  hope,  but  in  a  spiral, 
with  ever-increasing  development.  Each  individual 
combination  is  coming  on,  culminating  and  redis- 
solving  into  its  elements  from  a  past  eternity,  and 
so  will  each  continue  to  do  to  a  similar  unending 
futurity. 

The  scene,  with  its  big  faults  and  its  small 
advantages,  streams  slowly  around  us,  now  repulsive 
to  the  verge  of  the  terrific,  but  again  sublime.  And 
all  comes  before  the  self-same  expectant  and  recep- 
tive faculties,  as  well  in  men  as  in  brutes,  creating 
impressions  and  suggesting  motives,  till  the  thought- 
ful observer  is  soon  convinced  that  the  individual 
is  but  a  part  in  one  vast  organism.  How  is  it 
possible,  then,  that  we  should  not  experience  at 
times  the  same  fundamental  surmises — nay,  the  self- 
same identical  conceptions  even  as  to  what  may  not 
seem  so  much  to  be  the  primal  elements  of  things? 

To  sum  up.  Ideas  arise  independently  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world  and  in  different  minds,  just 
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as  they  arise  in  the  same  narrow  community  and 
in  the  same  mind  at  different  times  without  the  link 
of  recollection.  And  not  only  do  they  so  arise 
independent  of  all  immediate  external  mental  con- 
tact, from  one  region  to  another,  but  they  cannot 
help  but  so  arise,  recurring  and  at  certain  quasi 
registrable  inter\'als.  It  is  not  only  not  strange 
that  the  same  ideas  should  arise  in  parts  of  the 
world  so  far  separated,  and  in  times  so  different  as 
those  of  Zoroaster  and  of  Philo,  supposing  the  former 
to  have  lived  several  centuries*  before  the  latter;  but 
the  contrary  to  this  would  be  strange.  TAe  re- 
production  of  ideas  7iot  only  may^  bill  it  must  happen. 
Especially  must  this  be  the  case  when  these  so-called 
fundamental  ideas  which  we  are  considering  are  the 
moral  ideeis,  these  latter  being  almost  instincts,  for 
we  experience  the  immediate  necessity  for  their 
application  at  every  step. 

This  is  to  such  a  degree  the  case  that  the 
moral  idea  is  often  supposed  to  be  discernible  to 
some  extent,  even  in  the  *  animal'  world.  And  when 
we  see  gifted  intellects  elaborating  in  the  main  the 
same  theories,  though  ending  with  different  selections, 
it  becomes  simply  ridiculous  for  us  to  expect  to 
find  no  similarity  betw  een  even  widely  -  separated 
individuals  of  a  similar  class  and  in  lores  of  the 
same  general  tendency.  The  moral  ideas  depend 
upon  measure,  and  measure  is  the  prerogative  of  man. 
The  ideas  in  the  Zarathushtrian  Gathas  supposed  to 
possess  a  similarity  to  certain  ideas  in  the  Philonian 
philosophy  are  chiefly  of  this  character;  and  they 
are  ideas  which  could  not  well  possibly  have  failed 
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to  emerge  from  any  civilization  which  possesses  the 
characteristics  which  are  claimed  by  experts,  both 
for  the  Iranian  lore  and  for  that  of  the  Alexan- 
drians. 

We  find  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  much  the 
same  ideas  developed  in  India,  to  an  extent  only 
surpassed  in  the  schools  of  Greece;  and  it  was  as 
inevitable  that  they  should  appear  there  as  in  Iran 
and  in  Egypt,  though,  properly  speaking,  we  should 
treat  the  Indian  and  the  Iranian  lores  as  different 
parts  of  the  same  homogeneous  thing. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  to  be  in  itself  contra- 
dictory to  all  sound  procedure  in  material  as  in 
historical  science,  to  suppose  that  the  ideas  in  the 
old  Avesta  are  in  any  way  necessarily  connected 
with  those  in  the  Philonian  philosophy,  as  either 
cause  or  effect.  But  supposing  it  to  be  evident  that 
this'  relation  existed  between  the  two,  and  that  one 
of  them  was  the  cause  of  the  other  as  its  effect, 
then  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that,  beyond  all 
question,  it  was  the  Zarathushtrian  which  was  the 
source  of  the  Philonian  ideas  (involved),  and  not  the 
Philonian  which  was  the  source  of  the  Zarathush- 
trian—  that  is  to  say,  if  these  features  of  resem- 
blance are  such  as  they  are  supposed  by  some  to 
be.  But  this  latter  I  by  no  means  hold  to  be  the 
case. 

Independence  of  origin  further  considered. 

If  then  there  exists  any  data  forcing,  or  even 
strongly  inclming  us,  to  put  the  Gathas  at  a  differ- 
ent age  from  Philo,  and  to  hold  them  to  be  otherwise 
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also  separated  from  him  in  a  manner  which  is  ab- 
solutely effective,  so  that  no  intellectual  intercourse, 
direct  or  indirect,  were  possible  between  them  on 
either  side;  then  in  that  case,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said,  the  fact  that  the  one  could  speak  of 
individual  character  as  divisible  into  the  three  dis- 
tinct departments  of  *  thought,  word  and  deed',  *of 
the  bodily  life  and  the  mental',  of  'the  soul's  own 
conscience  becrjdng  the  wicked',  and  the  other  could 
speak  of  the  L<')jjos  with  its  kindred  subconcepts  ^ 
are  things  which  could  only  be  expected;  and  as 
such  they  do  not  necessitiite  the  acceptance  of  the 
slightest  external  historical  connection.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  other  circumstances  which  prove  such 
an  historical  connection,  I  should  be  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  resemblances  between  the 
Gathas  and  Philo  were  of  this  nature;  that  is  to 
say,  I  should  be  inclined  to  hold  that  they  had 
arisen  separately  and  also  necessarily,  unconnected 
with  each  other  by  any  influences  which  had  made 
themselves  felt  during  the  historical  period;  for  ideas 
of  this  description  must  inevitably  have  so  arisen 
and  independently  of  each  other,  just  as  the  suns 
arise  upon  the  horizon,  the  earth  revolves,  and  vege- 
tation develops. 

And  I  for  one,  and  cis  a  matter  of  course,  let 
me  say  it  as  if  in  parenthesis,  would  regard  it  as 
a  far  more  rare  and  therefore  prized  result,  if  we 
could  be  sure  that  the  noble  and  clear  thoughts 
in  the  Gathic  A  vesta  and  in  the  Jewish-greek  philo - 


^  Supposing  these  to    be   nearly   allied    to    the    Gathic    concepts, 
which  supposed  circumstance  I  would  however  deny. 
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sophy  severally  arose  each  in  its  pure  individuality, 
as  christaline  formations  do,  not  degraded  by  any 
suppositions  of  a  borrowed  origin,  either  in  the  one 
case  or  in  the  other.  And  I  eJso,  really,  even  think 
it  finer  if  we  can  imagine  to  ourselves  such  a  lore 
as  either  of  these  even  without  successors,  a  purely 
isolated  development  of  something  that  is  good  in 
our  enfeebled,  and  too  often  degraded  history. 

I  would  not  however  press  this  last,  but  with 
regard  to  the  first  I  should  insist.  We  should 
sometimes  look  at  mankind  as  artists  look  at  them. 
Surely  if  the  human  race  were  in  so  far  developed 
and  educated  into  a  capacity  for  fine  ideas,  and  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  results  of  this  capacity  could 
come  out  in  more  than  one  way  in  several  different 
and  isolated  centres,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
this  would  show  that  the  general  character  of  the 
whole  family  of  man  was  higher  than  would  appear 
to  be  the  case  if  that  refinement  were  necessarily 
borrowed  at  every  recurrence  from  one  contempo- 
raneous centre  to  another. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  our  continued  de- 
tailed discussion  on  the  main  question. 

The  Gathas  and  the  Philonian  Philosophy.^ 

We  have  studied  with  care  Vohu  manah,  as  in 
the  sources  of  criticcd  information  \  so  also,  Asha 
Khshathra,  Aramaiti  ^  and  the  rest.    We  have  made 

*  Sec  above  on  p.  17  flg. 

*  Sec  the  Five  Zarathushtrian  Gathas  with  the  Zend,  Pahlavi,  San- 
skrit and  Persian  texts,  Commentary  vol.  II.  and  Dictionary  vol.  III., 
first  section,    pages  623 — 821,  m  to  ^. 
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a  renew  of  Tansar's  letter,  which  document  is  sup- 
posed to  have  led  a  great  scholar  to  see  Philonian 
Philosophy  in  the  Gathic  concepts. 

Let  us  now  in  due  course  examine  the  Philo- 
nian Philosophy  itself  as  closely  as  the  nature  of 
this  treatise  will  admit,  comparing  it  together  with 
its  Logos  with  the  Asha  and  \-ohumanah*  of  the 
Avesta  as  we  proceed,  not  forgetting  however  the 
other  Amesha-spentas. 
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IV. 
The  Ldgos. 

The  Philonian  doctrine  is  of  course  Platonic  in 
many  of  its  main  features,  which  for  the  most  part 
engage  our  attention  here.  What  then  was  Plato's 
doctrine  of  the  L6gos  or  of  the  vovg  (nous),  for  so 
he  for  the  most  part  called  it.  To  introduce  a 
delineation  of  this  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  to  the  very  root  of  the  entire  matter,  and  to 
trace  the  idea  of  the  L6gos,  so  far  as  it  arose  in 
the  Greek  mind  from  the  very  first. 

Accordingly  I  proceed  to  sketch  its  history. 
And  if  I  seem  to  some  readers  to  go  too  far  back 
in  the  investigation,  my  answer  would  be  one  which 
should  satisfy  at  least  the  adherents  to  the  original 
Iranian  lore,  for  it  would  be  that  the  true  sources 
of  that  lore  have  never  been  presented,  or  hardly 
even  seriously  discussed  in  the  still  so  sadly  neglect- 
ed state  of  Iranian  studies  And  then  perhaps  I 
may  hope  also  to  bring  up,  even  before  the  teachers 
of  Greek  philosophy,  some  facts  of  high  interest 
which,  though  known  to  Orientalists  as  of  course, 
are  yet  seldom  brought  out  of  their  almost  forgotten 
texts,  and  placed  in  the  new  light  of  the  present 
situation  of  ideas  \ 


*  I  would,  however,  advise  some  of  my  readers  to  pass  for  the 
present  from  this  place  to  the  chapter  on  Philo's  dvyaufig;  see  -below, 
returning  later  here. 
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It  is  my  task  then  to  compare  the  Greek  Logos 
with  the  Amesha-Spentas  of  the  Zend  Avesta;  — 
and  as  I  have  found  reason  to  warn  the  literary 
public  against  expecting  any  proof  of  the  existence 
of  too  strong  analogies  between  the  two  develop- 
ments, I  am  under  a  necessity  to  refrain,  so  far  as 
possible,  from  colouring  my  statements  as  to  what 
the  Greek  L(3gos  is,  with  those  very  arguments  which 
I  use  to  controvert  its  claims  to  analogy  here.  An 
obvious  protest  would  be  at  once  put  in  against 
any  conclusions  which  I  might  draw,  for  it  would  be 
said:  'You  have  put  in  a  prejudiced  statement  of 
the  systems  whose  supposed  historical  influence  you 
are  anxious  to  deny'. 

I  therefore  take  especial  care  to  cite  the  usual 
presentations  of  the  subject,  which  are  readily  ac- 
cessible in  familar  editions.  First  of  all  we  must 
carefully  recall  our  *Zeller' '.  After  him  Heinze  "^ 
claims  our  attention;  —  and  in  fact,  I  will  en- 
deavour as  far  as  possible  actually  to  follow  this  last 
writer,  so  far  as  I  can  agree  with  his  masterly  dis- 
quisition. But  I  beg  the  reader  carefully  to  note 
that  where  I  approximately  present  Heinze's  views 
upon  the  subject,  even  page  after  page,  I  by  no 
means  pretend  to  make  even  a  partial  translation  of 


'  Zeller,  Die  PhUosophie  der  Griechen  in  ihrcr  geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung.     Erster  Teil,  sewcite  Halfte.  Fiinfte  Auflage,  pp.  623 — 740. 

*  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der  gricchischen  Pbilosophie,  von 
Dr.  Max  Heinze.     Oldenburg,  1872. 
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his  language,  or  a  full  reproduction  of  his  views.  I 
cite  only  what  of  them  I  deem  to  be  necessary, 
together  with  those  of  Zeller,  and  in  language  more 
free  and  readable  perhaps,  than  a  literal  translation 
would  be  \ 

I  proceed  then  to  give  my  summary  as  near- 
ly as  possible  unprejudiced  by  any  of  my  own 
especially  favoured  and  possibly  preconceived  theo- 
ries, though  of  course  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
refrain  from  stating  my  own  long  since  settled  views, 
as  well  as  my  latest  immediate  impressions,  and  in 
my  own  way. 

Plato,  Philo's  real  master,  came  early  under  the 
influence  of  Heraclitus  (of  Asia  Minor,  be  it  noticed), 
through  his  (H.'s)  pupil  Cratylus;  and  it  was  Hera- 
clitus precisely,  who  first  distinctly  formulated  the 
idea  af  a  L6gos  in  the  Greek  philosophy;  that  is 
to  say,  so  far  as  we  are  now  aware  of  the  history 
of  those  early  literary  or  intellectual  events. 

Predecessors  of  HeracliHis, 

Before  the  L6gos  of  Heraclitus,  as  is  usual  in 
the  cases  of  all  originators,  the  thing  'originated' 
was  already  present  in  its  germ  for  his  use  in  the 
half-formed  surmises  of  his  predecessors. 

For  it  was  none  other    than  Hesiod  who   used  a 
word  and  expressed  an  idea  '^  which,   together  with 

'  It  is  also,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  a  translation  of  an  author 
when  one  is  perforce  constrained,  with  parallel  procedure,  to  report  the 
views  of  several  writers  at  once,  with  one's  own  opinions  upon  them. 

*  Op.  692:  lAkiqa  (fivkft(7(TKt&tti,  718:  *the  abundant  loveliness 
of  the  tongue  that  moves  in  rhythmic   order*. 
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the  hints  of  other  schemes,  led  up  to  the  early 
concepts. 

The  first  Greek  naturalists  believed,  indeed,  in 
an  original  substance  of  the  universe  out  of  which 
everything  arose  and  in  which  everything  consisted ; 
they  also  attributed  to  it  life  and  motion,  and  gave 
it  different  names.  One  thought  it  was  'water'. 
Another  called  it  the  infinite,  {sic)  S  as  undefined 
substance  matter.  At  other  times  they  thought  it 
was  *air'. 

Parmenides  ^  had  spoken  of  trusting  only  the 
L6gos,  that  is  to  say  'reason',  while  distrusting  the 
senses,  imagination  etc.;  but  this  does  not  seem  in 
itself  to  possess  much  speculative  importance. 

He  reduced  everything  to  one  in  his  philosophy 
and  denied  development.  He  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  motion  ^,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Logos;  nor  had  Heraclitus  this  latter 
for  the  matter  of  that. 

His  natural  philosophy  was  so  bad  that  he 
believed  in  the  stationary  character  of  all  things  as  a 
(TtaGtonr^Q  Tov  olov,  and  he  earned  the  name  of  'no- 
naturalist',  d(pv(nxoc  from  Aristotle.  We  have  no 
analogy  with  either  Asha  or  X^ohumanah   here. 

'  cp.  the  Avesta  conception  of  'infinite  time*. 

-  Flourished  in  the  69th  Olympiade,  504—500  (B.  C.) 

'  See  Heinze,  p.  59  and  Zeller,  part.  I.  pp.  553 — 5*^4. 
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Heraclitus. 

It  was  the  keen  discriminator  of  Ephesus  ^  who 
first  saw  a  certain  something  imperative,  not  to  say 
imperious,  in  the  rhythm  of  nature,  of  its  motions 
and  of  its  developments. 

I  would  say  of  him  *this  great  generaliser ' ; 
for  we  must  concede  him  that  title,  however  much 
we  may  differ  from  his  ultimate  conclusions. 

Heraclitus  did  not  indeed  definitively  resolve 
those  secrets  which  the  labour  of  all  these  cen- 
turies has  only  just  succeded  in  discovering  or 
rediscovering,  but  he  came  so  very  near  to  this 
that  we  may  fairly  say  that  if  he  had  possessed 
one  fraction  of  the  data  which  we  now  have,  he 
would  have  surpassed  most  of  us  of  these  latter 
days  in  the  depth  of  his  intuition  and  in  the  keen- 
ness of  his  analysis;  for  he  seems  to  have  surmised 
what  we  now  know  to  be  the  true  definition  of 
*heat',  as  an  everliving  fire,  *  kindling  with  regu- 
larity, burning  out  with  regularity';  cp.  the  iiiiqa 
(fv),da<TerTi>ai  of  Hesiod. 

*The  sun  shall  never  pass  his  measure,  for  did 


^  Died  about  470 — 478  B.  C,  For  his  fragments,  see  Bjrwater's 
masterly  edition  quoted  by  Zeller,  etc.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  Ber- 
nays  Gesaramclte  Abhandl.  I,  i — 10^.  Bernays  Heraklitischen  Briefe. 
1869.  Lassalle,  Die  Philosopbie  des  Herakleitos  des  Dukeln,  185^. 
Gladisch,  Herakleitos  und  Zoroaster  1V59  (antiquated).  Schuster,  H.  von 
Ephesus,  1873.  Teichmiiller,  Neue  Stud.  z.  Gesch.  d.  Begriffe  I,  1676. 
E.  Pflcidcrer,  Die  Philosophie  des  Heraklit,  18^6.  Patrick,  Heraklitus, 
Baltimore,  1889,  etc. 
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he  do  so,  the  night  goddesses,  aid  of  justice,  would 
find  him  out',  cf.  Plut.,  de  exiL,  II.  604,  9. 

We  do  not  distinctly  gather  that  he  held  to 
any  unchangeable  underlying  substance  of  pheno- 
mena. All  is  'becoming'  with  him.  But  surely  one 
would  think  he  must  have  seen  that  an  eternal  sub- 
stance was  necessary,  the  everlasting  changing  of 
the  forms  of  which  constitute  perhaps  existence, 
certainly  'creation'  and  'events'. 

The  one  underlying  substance  which  exists 
according  to  his  ideas  was  what  he  called,  as  I 
have  cited,  *fire'.  We  should  call  it  *heat',  the 
eternal  perpetual  motion;  that  is  to  say,  its  mode. 

Nature  moves  in  so  far  as  it  is  subjected  to, 
or  better,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  'caloric'  {sic) 
from  the  slowly  dissolving  ice  to  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere;  and  the  march  of  nature  is  rhyth- 
mictU;  it  has  reiison;  for  all  things  adapt  themselves 
each  to  the  other  and  f^iU  into  their  places;  and 
out  of  the  clash  of  seeming  discord  life  with  all  its 
developments,  mental,  emotional  and  moral  arises;  — 
there  Wcis  rccison  *L(')gos*  (here  in  this  application 
meaning  more  *a  sentence'  than  'mere  speech'). 

And  for  this  discovery  or  recognition  a  great 
church  father  reckoned  him  among  the  fold  of 
Christians  before  Christ:  *They  who  live  according 
to  or  *  with'  the  Logos,  are',  said  Justin,  'Christians, 
even  if  they  were  thought  atheists;  and  such  were 
Socrates,  Heraclitus  and  the  like  among  the  Greeks'  ^ 

^  See  the  well-known  place  in  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I,  85,  C; 
■quoted  by  Ileinze,  etc. 
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An  incongruous  grouping  indeed,  as  we  should  say, 
but  one  which  perhaps  shows  the  power  of  the 
LcSgos  all  the  more. 

The  moral  order  of  the  life  of  Heraclitus  was 
thought  of;  but  it  was  his  theory  which  was  the 
occasion  of  the  remark.  The  idea  of  reason  as 
inherent  in  nature  dominated  his  Philosophy.  That 
Philosophy  indeed  impresses  us  with  its  *one'  aris- 
ing from  two  opposites,  while  the  opposites  become 
knowable  only  after  the  splitting  of  the  unit  into  two. 

It  was  hardly  however  as  some  think  \  the 
march  of  motion  by  the  sublated  negation  which 
Fichte  and  Hegel  most  prominently  revived  and 
elaborated  ^.  It  was  moreover  wholly  materialistic, 
let  it  be  noted  well.  Although  as  in  the  case  of 
every  similar  supposition,  we  may  always  understand 
*  materialism'  in  a  certain  deeper  and  sublimer  sense  ^. 

For  matter  must  have  been  regarded  by  Hera- 
clitus as  a  thing  which  contains  within  its  poten- 
tiality all  that  we  know  of  mind  or  morals.  The 
Logos  of  Heraclitus  is  the  eternal  law  of  motion  in 
the  strife  of  contending  elements;  that  is  to  say  in 
the  embrace  of  opposites,  *  splitting  all  things',  but 
'putting  the  split  together'  and  again  *the  split';  cp. 


*  See  Lassalle. 

*  Recall  Hegel's  remark  to  the  effect  *  that  there  is  no  sentence 
of  Heraclitus  which  he  had  not  embodied  in  bis  Logik*;  see  Patrick 
upon  this. 

*  The  word  naturally  grates  upon  ours  ears  and  upon  our  feel- 
ings. But  after  all  not  a  single  item,  in  the  myriad  experiences  of 
sentiment,  is  denied  by  any  of  the  so-called  materialists.  All  must  con- 
cede that  if  everything  is  material,  then  material  also  is  everything ; 
honour,  justice,  mercy,  devotion,  everything  arises  from  it,  and  intellect 
the  first  of  all. 
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the  pseudohippocratic  writing  '  neql  diaiir^g'  of  the 
'builders'.  Td  fit*'  i'/a  SiaiQtOk^ieg  id  de  difjQti^iya  avr- 
iiOtnag  (Heinze);  see  also  Philo  quis  rer.  div.  heres, 
I,  505,  on  this  dividing;  see  ll/s  XLIIId  fragment, 
etc.  By  strife  alone  life,  according  to  H.,  becomes 
possible;  disease  makes  health  good  and  pleasant. 
*  rhere  is  no  harmony  without  the  height  and  the 
depth  {sic)  (or  between  the  flat  and  the  sharp?),  and 
no  peace  without  war'. 

And  this  creative  all  moving  'war'  in  nature 
was  again  the  *  Logos'  under  a  different  name  and 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  Logos  is  also 
*fate',  not  a  blind  fate  by  any  manner  of  means. 

Fate  as  the  L(')gos  was  the  Creator  {sic)  of  all 
things  from  the  running  together  or  conflict  of 
opposites. 

Justice  is  also  war,  and  war  is  universal;  every- 
thing takes  place  with  strife.  The  just,  or  more 
properly  the  exact,  is  the  cause  and  result  of  fire 
(i.  e.  Meat),  which  is  immanent;  that  is  to  say,  per- 
manently dwelling  in  the  universe  of  nature.  For 
this  *heat'  has  its  law,  according  to  which  it  un- 
folds and  again  folds  up  the  world;  that  law  is  its 
rythmic  reason,  or  L<>gos.  It  is  conceived  of  as 
material,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  fire  filled  with 
spirit  is  another  representation  of  the  same  Logos, 
This  Logos  is  one  and  the  same  world  -  forming 
element  as  fire  (i.  e.  heat),  but  viewed  from  a  diffe- 
rent side.    The  L('>gos  is  as  little  immaterial  as  Fire. 

It  is  materiiil;  but  then,  as  before-said,  matter 
must  have  been  conceived  of  in  a  sense  which  has 
made  it  all  inclusive,  the  sum  total  of  universal  sub- 
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jective  experience.  And  he  called  this  comprehen- 
sive concept  'Logos',  this  being  the  first  extended 
use  of  the  term  in  this  sense  by  a  philosophic^ 
teacher  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  Sextus 
Empiricus  in  his  work  Adversus  Mathematicos  VII, 
2,  flg-  5.  397  flg.  quoted  by  Zeller,  Heinze  and  others, 
speaks  of  this  L6gos  as  the  'divine  Logos';  see 
Heinze,  p.  44;  but  he  hardly  meant  to  report  the 
expression  as  having  been  used  by  Heraclitus;  the 
Oeloc  and  i>aiov  are  probably  due  solely  to  Sextus 
himself.  And  with  all  of  this  his  Logos  was  'un- 
conscious*. Such  was  at  least  most  probably  his 
opinion;  and  possibly  von  Hartmann  started  from 
some  such  hint. 

It,  the  L6gos,  was  a  reasonable  force  which 
inheres  in  the  substance-matter  of  the  world.  There 
is  nothing  material  without  it. 

It  has  no  pre-existence  (see  H.  page  25),  except 
as  all  things  pre-exist  in  their  predecessors,  of  which 
they  really  form  a  continuous  part.  It  rules  all 
things  and  domineers  over  the  realm  of  intellection 
and  morality,  eliminating  all  independence  from  each 
of  them.  Such  was,  in  a  few  words,  the  scheme;  — 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  portrayed  in  the  sense  of 
Hegel  by  Zeller,  and  too  much  in  the  sense  of  mere 
'nature'  by  the  extremists  on  the  other  side  \ 

On  the  fascinating  depths  of  such  a  system, 
with  all  its  errors  or  its  truth,  we  may  not  dwell, 
and  in    fact  I    make    the    above    remarks  only  with 

*  Surely  the  progress  of  development  by  the  supercession  of 
opposites  applies  to  natural  phenomena  as  well  as  to  ideas.  In  so  far 
Hegel  most  certainly  was  right  in  speaking  of  Heraclitus  as  he  did. 

7 
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reserve.  I  would  return  to  the  matter  once  and 
again  before  I  express  so  fully  all  my  personal 
opinions.  I  am  not  accustomed,  as  I  hope  \N*ill  be 
conceded  to  me,  to  propound  views  not  founded  upon 
*  exhaustive'  evidence  *.  But  to  one  habituated  to 
such  investigation  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  clear 
at  once.  We  have  here  an  astonishing  and  pregnant 
scheme  strangely  deep,  yet  strangely  material.  And 
this  is  the  L6gos  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  \'ohumanah  or  of 
Asha! 

We  need  hardly  have  waited  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  it  before  we  decided  whether  such  a 
Logos  was  likely  to  have  been  their  progenitor 
or  not. 

In  some  respects  indeed  both  Asha  and  Vohu- 
manah  might  have  been  proud  of  the  connection; 
but  that  is  not  our  point  just  here.  A  radical 
historical  connection  between  such  a  L6gos  and  the 
Avesta  of  the  nature  of  that  between  cause  and 
effect  is  here  not  to  be  thought  of. 

It  is  in  the  sphere  of  purely  mental,  and  as 
we  may  also  say  of  moral,  action  that,  strange  ;is 
it  may  ai)pear,  we  find  one  delicate  item  of  analogy, 
though  1  fear  my  readers  will  term  it  rather  far- 
fetched.    \'et  I   present  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

As  we  tind  in  the  fragments  of  Heraclitus  the 
first  statement  of  a  self-moving  reiisonable  or  reason- 
ing force,  so  it  is  in  the  Avesta  that  we  have, 
of  all  possible  ]r>res,    the  first  record    of   the  soul's 

'  Sec  the  l*rru-.si><.be>  Jahrbuch,  I  97,  p.  6'^,  Sondcrabdnick.  *in 
griindlichster  "Woisc '. 
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moral  self-motion,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  make 
use  of  such  a  form  of  words,  —  a  pulse  of  spiritual 
progress  in  the  thought,  in  the  word,  and  in  the 
deed,  from  their  inception  in  the  first  consciousness 
of  a  living  subject  to  their  consequences,  felicitous 
or  calamitious,  first  in  the  future  of  the  present 
life,  and  then  in  a  scene  beyond  it. 

For  these  states  of  moral  habit  seem  actually 
to  be  continued  on  of  themselves,  not  merely  as 
the  occasions,  but  also  as  the  constitutive  elements 
of  their  own  rewards  or  punishments  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future  state.  If  this  last  idea  was  not 
fully  grasped,  it  was  at  least  strongly  adumbrated. 
In  Y.  30,  4,  *the  worst  mind'  seems  really  to  be 
put  into  the  place  of  the  'worst  fate'.  While  the 
^best  mind'  is  *  Heaven',  the  passage  having  been 
beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  sources,  and  perhaps 
the  oldest  surviving  one,  of  the  use  of  the  word 
*best'  'bahisht'  among  the  Persians  for  *  Heaven'. 

And  distinct  departments  in  the  future  spiritual 
home-life  had  the  very  words  *good  thought',  *good 
word',  and  good  deed'  for  their  names  ^  It  is  the 
sinner's  own  conscience  which  shrieks  at  him  on 
the  Judgment  Bridge,  see  Y.  46;  and  it  is  his  own 
good  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  which  meet  him 
and  conduct  him  to  his  final  happy  destiny  ^ 
Whether  our  full  modern  idea  to  the  same  effect 
was  really  intended,  I  mean  of  course  the  idea  that 
"* virtue  is  its  own  reward',  we  may  indeed  doubt. 

Zarathushtra  would  possibly  have  thought  such 
a  pointed  view  too  extreme  to  be  at  all  practicable, 

*  See  Yasht  22,  Westergaard. 
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or  indeed  safe;  regarding  it  as  dangerously  refined 
and  calculated  to  suspend  all  wholesome  fear  in 
inferior  minds;  but,  that  it  occurred  to  him  dimly 
at  least  and  as  if  only  to  be  rejected  seems  certain. 
At  all  events  we  have  here  a  positively  certain  case 
where  ideas,  like  events,  cast  their  shadows  before. 
These  remarkable  suggestions  were  the  first  of  their 
kind,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  in  the  entire  historv 
of  speculation,  the  incipient  glimmering  of  the 
noblest  idea  with  regard  to  human  conduct  that  has 
ever  emerged  from  the  consciousness  of  man.  And 
the  analogy  which  I  would  draw  is  the  following; 
and  I  confess  it  is  an  exceedingly  subtle  one,  and 
only  thrown  in  for  a  very  esoteric  circle. 

As  lleraclitus  wiis  the  first  to  formulate  for  us 
the  idea  of  self-motion  in  the  universe  of  physical 
nature,  but  yet  as  including  more  dimly  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  world,  so  Zarathushtra  gave  us 
the  first  hint  to  our  common,  but  so  beautiful  modem 
proverb,  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  self-motion  of  moral 
economics,  or  in  the  forces  which  control  them. 
This  hc^wever  is  the  mere  phantom  of  an  analog)^ 
striking  though  it  be  so  far  as  it  extends.  It  is 
indeed  *a  likeness  in  the  air';  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  an  interlude  and  as  if  in  a  parenthesis  alone. 

But  aside  from  anything  like  this,  to  those 
who  study  the  history  of  the  idea  of  the  Zarathush- 
trian  Asha,  a  certain  general  analogy  with  the  L6gos 
of  Heraelitus  when  also  more  closely  understood, 
becomes  perceptible.  The  idea,  like  its  Indian  coun- 
terpart, ritdy  arose  from  the  observed  regularity  of 
natural  phenomena,    the  rising,    course,  decline  and 
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disappearance  of  the  Sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
the  succession  of  the  seasons,  etc.  These  became 
imitated  in  the  ceremonies  of  religious  worship;  and 
the  priestly  officials  were  termed  the  ritavan  and 
the  ashavan\  and  there  indeed  we  have  what  re- 
minds us  of  the  L6gos  of  Heraclitus,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  likewise  a  *  rhythm'. 

But  as  to  what  the  rhythm  of  material  nature 
actually  was,  the  systems  were  poles  apart.  As 
all  must  admit,  Heraclitus  must  have  been  some- 
what aware  of  the  nature  of  the  widespread 
Mazda -worship  with  which  his  successors  were  so 
familiar,  for  the  Persian  forces  which  looked  to 
Ahuramazda  for  victory  and  abhorred  Arigra  Mainyu 
as  the  author  of  defeat,  surged  for  years  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  Ephesus  when  Heraclitus  was  in  his 
prime.  He  was  even  invited,  as  is  believed  by 
some,  to  the  Court  of  Darius;  and  the  false  letters 
may  be  the  echoes  of  the  fact.  It  is  therefore  very 
possible  indeed  that  the  stories  of  the  two  origi- 
nally antagonistic  divinities  of  the  Persian  creed 
assisted  those  early  impulses  which  impelled  this 
man  of  genius  as  he  proceeded  to  improve  still 
more  upon  the  simple  downright  statements  of  the 
Zoroastrian  oracle;  —  but  this  is  only  possible. 

The  Zoroastrian  dualism  only  by  a  very  wide 
inference  bears  any  marked  likeness  to  its  successor; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  of  the  known 
Greek  ancients,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  had  any 
conceivably  immediate  influence  upon  the  plain, 
though  imposing,  scheme  of  Zarathushtra. 

With   Zarathushtra    opposition    and   war   were 
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indeed  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  there  were  *t\vo 
Original  Spirits';  this  was  the  foundation  of  his 
views.  But  we  find  no  emphatic  suggestion  with 
him  that  this  was  in  any  sense  ordained  for  good. 
According  to  some  passages  the  *evil  are  to  lie 
forever  in  Hell',  If  this  however  is  to  be  modified 
by  Yasna  30,  12,  *Upon  this  shall  there  be  salvation' 
(us/iid^  \  the  beatific  state)',  then  we  have  indeed  a 
happy  result;  but  there  is  no  statement  anywhere 
in  the  Avesta  to  the  efiect  that  the  strife  in  nature 
was  conducive  to  better  things  even  when  regarded 
as  an  educator.  Nor  in  fact  are  there  any  precise 
statements  as  to  physical  nature  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous with  the  Ephesian. 

Undoubtedly  antithesis  is  the  key-note  of 
Zarathushtrianism.  l^ven  i  n  the  Gathas  we  have  con- 
spicuously the  beginning  of  the  pairing.  Opposite 
Ahura  Mazda  stands  Arigra  Main}ai,  the  most  for- 
midable Devil  ever  developed,  actually  the  maker 
of  one  of  the  two  opposing  worlds.  Opposite  Asha, 
the  regularity  and  truth,  we  have  the  Druj,  the 
falsehood  in  the  foe;  opposite  \'ohumanah  we  have 
Aka  manah,  opposite  Vahista  manah  Achishta  manah. 
Opposite  Khshathra  the  dush-khshathra;  opposite 
Aramaiti  taramaiti;  opposite  Ilaurv^atat  and  Amere- 
tatat  we  have  descriptions  of  woe,  as  Garo-dman, 
Heaven,  is  in  the  face  of  the  Drujo-dman,  Hell, 
while  the  eternal  antipathetic  antagonism  between 
these  forces  is  well    expressed   in   the   mutual  repu- 

*   Rcallv  an  adverbial   form  but  idiomatically  used  as  a  substaDtive. 
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diation  of  Yasna  45,  2  ^  In  the  later  Avesta  and 
in  the  later  Persian  they  become  still  more  com- 
pletely paired  and  in  the  Gathas  this  conflict  seems 
to  have  become  accentuated  by  the  miseries  of 
warfare,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  woes  of  *the  Kine' 
were  the  echo  of  those  of  the  people  \  If  the 
opposition  of  powers  was  the  only  point  at  issue, 
then  the  two  systems  were  indeed  related,  and  the 
dualism  of  Zarathushtra  was  only  repeated  in  the 
*war'  of  Heraclitus. 

Beyond  this  point  however  Heraclitus  must 
have  made  great  strides  in  a  definitively  philosophical 
sense. 

It  is  profoundly  to  be  regretted  that  we  posses 
such  scanty  remains  of  what  he  wrote  or  said.  They 
do  not  occupy  much  more  space  than  one  of  the 
longer  Gathas,  and  not  as  much  as  some  two  of 
them  together. 

Heraclitus,  let  me  repeat  it  with  emphasis,  made 
this  opposition,  which  Zarathushtrianism  also  so  fully 
delineates,  to  be  the  constitutive  law  out  of 
which  alone  all  existing  things  arise  and  continue, 
while  Zarathushtra  only  does  this  by  inference,  if 
at  all.  Here  however  we  are  not  concerned  with 
inferences. 

Zarathushtra  showed  the  grouping  faculty  in  a 
remarkable  degree  and  that  compact  hard  reason 
which  recognised  even  an  horrific  fact  and  an  hor- 
rific being.  He  went  no  half  way  with  his  Satan. 
Heraclitus  however  went    even   beyond    these  views 


'  See  the  passage  elaborately  treated  in   my  Gathas,  Commentary, 
first  and  second  edition;  but  I  must  return  to  it  later  on. 
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and  claimed  the  terrific  in  life  to  be  not  only  its 
reality,  but  the  source  of  its  vitality,  and  Zeller  is 
highly  critical  in  seizing  upon  this  point,  though  others 
still  mention  the  fatuous  'Honover'.  Zarathushtra 
worked  out  a  clear  polarisation  of  all  the  good  and 
evil  elements  in  preceding  systems,  if  s}'Stems  they 
could  in  any  sense  be  called. 

Out  of  all  the  Gods  he  grouped  all  the  chief 
abstracts  and  deified  them  in  one  small  company, 
even  resolving  seven  of  them  into  one  in  so  far  as 
he  presents  them  as  the  attributes  of  Ahura.  And 
he  grouped  all  the  evil  into  equally  limited  masses, 
and  there  he  left  them  to  fight  out  their  battle  in 
the  avsful  encounters  of  human  and  superhuman 
existence ;  but  Heraclitus  quarrelled  even  with  Homer 
because  he  seemed  to  disapprove  too  much  of 
strife  \ 

There  wiis  one  i^Teat  (]uestion  however  in  which 
they  were  happily  av^reed;  nowhere  do  we  see  any 
indication  that  Zarathushtra  ever  supposed  evil  to 
inhere  in  matter,  while  Heraclitus  went  so  far  as  to 
pronounce  a  materialistic  Pantheism  ^  As  to  the  fire 
of  Heraclitus,  when  compared  with  that  of  Zara- 
thushtra, it  is  indeed  possible  that  the  smoke  of 
the  altars  in  the  Persian  camps  around  his  city 
which  remained  so  loyal  to  the  l^ersian  cause,  and 
the  nimoured  echoes  of  their  Adar  Yasht  or  of  its 
predecessors,  may  have  attracted  his  attention;  and 
upon  reflection    this  may   well    have    confirmed    his 

*  But  I  must  retiu-n  to  this  subject  later  on,  where  I  will  treat 
it  more  fully;  see  upon  the  Inscriptions  and  the  Avesla. 

*  Or  *  |>anlogism  '. 
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own  convictions  as  to   the  supreme  position    of  the 
'mode  of  motion'  among  the  elements. 

If  so,  Zoroastrianism  did  another  great  service 
to  the  world,  if  only  by  an  accident;  but  of  course 
the  sublime  concepts  of  Heraclitus  went  far  beyond 
even  the  beautiful  Zoroastrian  worship  of  the  holy 
thing,  which  was  indeed  far  more  with  his  succes- 
sors than  the  mere  *  altar  fire';  and  should  be  fully 
recognised  as  *heat',  not  *  flame'  alone,  for  we  have 
its  varieties  at  least  in  the  later  but  still  genuine 
Avesta  as  interpreted  by  the  later  Zoroastrianism; 
even  the  caloric  seated  in  the  plants  was  known  as 
well  as  that  in  living  creatures.  But  as  to  the  two 
systems  in  their  entirety,  they  were  well  nigh  con- 
tradictory opposites.  Zoroaster's  (that  is  to  say, 
Zarathushtra's)  was  a  harshly  limited  monotheism, 
if  such  a  contradiction  in  terms  can  be  permitted 
for  the  moment,  to  convey  a  popular  idea.  It  had 
its  good  creation  and  Creator  in  antithesis  to  its 
still  more  limited  mono-demonism  (*so'  again)  with 
its  counter  creation  and  Creator,  That  is  to  say  it 
offered  *two  worlds'  and  two  quasi  independent 
Deities;  its  dualism  in  a  certain  sense  anticipated 
the  more  philosophically  stated  one  of  Anaxagoras, 
of  Plato,  and  then  of  Philo;  but  Heraclitus  banished 
at  once  both*  God*  and  devil.  His  Gods  were  akin 
to  men  \  So  that  the  Logos  of  Heraclitus,  while 
resembling  the  Asha  of  the  Avesta  as  the  rhythm 
of  law,  developing  it,  this  latter,  Asha,  was  with 
Zarathushtra's  later  successors,  and  let  us  not  forget 

*  Notice  where  he  says  that  'neither    any  of   the    (3ods    nor   men 
had  made  this  world'. 
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it,  also  a  name  for  'fire',  though  chiefly  through  the 
ritual  which  was  indeed  an  *Asha'  by  pre-eminence. 
And  though  the  Fire-16gos  of  Heraclitus  must  have 
been  to  some  degree  touched  at  least  by  the  uni- 
versal sanctity  of  fire  upon  the  altars  in  India  and 
Persia  S  as  even  also  I  must  insist,  in  Greece,  yet 
this  Fire-16gos  was  in  so  far  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  Avesta  that  it  was  in  no  sense  what- 
soever a  created  t/iuig.  With  Heraclitus  there  was 
no  *  creation'  with  which  to  associate  it  and  no 
'Creator',  while  both  Asha  and  Vohumanah  at  their 
second  (logical)  stage  as  personified  concepts,  were 
on  the  contrary  both  freely  said  to  be  'created'  by 
the  Great  Good  Being  as  whose  attributes  they 
first  appeared.  He  made  them  as  the  hypostati- 
sation  in  personification  of  the  great  moral  instincts 
of  'law'  and  of  'goodness'.  While  therefore  this 
identification  of  the  Logos  with  the  fire,  or  heat, 
should  not  disturb  us  much  when  'heat'  is  under- 
stood to  be  merely  the  vital  force,  yet  on  the  other 
hand  a  self-moved  ever-living  power  which  contains 
within  itself  the  reason  of  all  that  'becomes'  and 
heis  never  had  a  beginning,  is  a  thing  presented  in 
a  verv  different  lii^ht  from  the  Asha  of  Ahura 
Mazda,  even  though  this  latter  be  by  a  figure  and 


-  Recollect  ihat  Persia  was  on  the  way  from  India  to  Greece, 
(on  one  way  at  least);  and  that  the  vast  Indian  philosophies  and 
worship  are  actually  parts  of  the  identical  lore  reached  by  Persian  sages, 
the  Indians  having  positively  once  lived  in  the  primeval  Iran ,  or  near 
it,  and  formed  one  identical  race  with  the  authors  of  pre-gathic 
Gathas,  if  such  a  turn  of  speech  may  be  allowed,  or  if  indeed  such  an 
hypothesis  as  the  existence  of  distinct  predecessors  to  the  Gathas  could 
be  entertained. 
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only  later  called  'His  son'.  The  *Asha'  of  Herac- 
litus,  to  use  some  violence  in  language,  was  to- 
gether with  his  Fire-16gos,  a  reason-guided  and  guid- 
ing force  which  evolves  all  things  out  of  —  what?;  — 
out  of  itself?;  —  so  it  seems.  But  in  the  Avesta 
that  *Fire'  was  not  at  all  originally  identified  with 
Asha,  for  the  concepts  in  the  Gathas  show  no  such 
connection.  And  the  systems  which  at  first  sight 
look  so  closely  related  spread  in  their  developments 
still  further,  worlds  apart.  So  that  aside  from  inter- 
nal characteristics  as  a  rhythm  of  motion,  nothing 
could  be  so  different  from  either  Asha  or  Vohu- 
manah,  or  any  of  the  Ameshaspends,  as  the  L6gos 
of  the  great  Asiatic,  magnificent  though  it  may  well 
be  thought  to  be. 

Yet  this  concept  of  the  bitter  misanthrope,  so 
heterogeneous  from  Avesta,  formed  the  beginning  of 
the  Greek  idea  of  *L6gos',  and  influenced  all  future 
thought  up  to  the  very  days  of  Philo. 

After  Heraclitns, 

For  a  long  time  Greek  philosophy  made  little 
progress  beyond  Heraclitus  with  the  idea  of  the 
Logos.  But  his  conception  that  *  everything  is  in 
motion',  that  is  to  say,  *in  the  act  of  *  becoming' 
something  different  in  form'  was  more  and  more 
valued,  people  beginning  however  to  demand  that 
this  everlasting  *  becoming'  should  end  in  some 
positive  *  being',  till  at  last  they  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  the  *  absolute  intelligence'  (see  below). 
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Evipcdocles  ^ 

I^mpedocles  had  only  used  the  words  o^^q<;  koyog 
in  the  sense  of  the  agreement  of  thought  with  what 
is  actually  real;  and  this  is  far  short  of  the  sense 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace  in  the  w^ord. 
His  doctrine  that  Move'  and  *hate'  are  the  causes 
of  motion,  love  uniting  things  and  hate  scattering 
them,  reminds  one  however  of  the  Zarathushtrian 
dualism.  The  likeness  is  not  however  such  as  need 
detain  us  here. 

Deviocritus  ^. 

Over  the  L6gos  of  Democritus  according  to 
which  ovdbv  XQW^  ftariyy  yiveiaiy  dJiXd  ndi'ta  ix  JLoyov 
xcti  vn  at'dyxr^c;  Stob.  Kkl.  I,  i6o,  we  need  also  not 
lin^j^er,  as  it  refers  to  a  cause  without  which  nothing 
happens  rather  than  to  a  law  of  reason  ^. 

Heinze  remarks  that  Alkimos  (Alcimus),  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius,  attributes  to  no  other 
person  than  a  comic  poet,  Kpicharmos  (-mus), 
the  leadership  in  the  development  of  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  idccis,  with  what  justice,  I  am  unable  to 
say;  and  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  the  pas- 
saijes  attributed  to  him. 

The  I'oic  of  Anaxagoras  *  who  first  brought 
philosophy  to  .Athens  in  426  B.  C,  circa  (where 
Zeno  ^    of  Klea   seems    to    have  passed   some  years 


^  Born  about  4  So  B.  C,  flourished  in  the  84th  Olympiad. 

-  According  to  one  account  born  in  80th  Olympiad,  460 — 456B.  C? 

'  See  Heinze,  p.  58,  ;ilso  Zeller.    Erster     Theil  S.  839  flg. 

*  Anaxagoras,  born  about  500  B.  C,    died  42^ — 7,  Zeller  p.  968. 

*  Zono  born  495—492  B.C. 
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with  him)  advanced  decidedly  toward  the  doctrine 
that  the  moving  power  was  above  and  outside  the 
world  of  matter.  'Matter  had  rested  during  endless 
time  ^  motionless  till  mind,  povg,  stirred  it  like  a 
whirlpool'. 

We  see  at  once  the  difference  between  this 
view  and  that  of  Heraclitus,  we  might  better  say 
*the  contradiction'  between  them.  And  this  starts 
us  upon  the  road  toward  Plato  and  his  later  successor. 

The  rove  of  Anaxagoras  introduced  the  theistic 
element  into  philosophy.  He  leaves  a  suspicion  that 
he  held  the  rovg  to  be  in  everything;  but  he  does 
not  go  into  the  relation  of  the  yovg  to  the  soul 
more  closely. 

Yet  whatever  his  exact  idea  may  have  been, 
it  had  only  the  usual  unavoidable  external  resem- 
blance to  any  one  of  the  possible  conceptions  of 
either  Vohu  Manah*  or  Asha,  so  far  as  we  can 
define  it.  It,  this  rovg,  wais  God  himself,  the  One 
mental  power  which  stirred  motionless  matter,  and 
brought  forth  the  phenomena  of  creation  (cp.  Gen- 
esis I.).  And  no  one  anywhere,  as  I  suppose,  has 
thought  that  either  Asha  or  Vohu  Manah*  absorbed 
or  obliterated  the  creative  attribute  of  Ahura  Mazda 
Himself  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  nous  of 
Anaxagoras. 

Socraies, 

With  Socrates  the  L6gos  becomes  intimately 
connected  with  causality;    and  here  we  continue  to 

*  This  most  decidedly  philosophical  expression  occurs  in  the 
Avesta,  sruni  akarane,  vd.  19,  33  (Sp^). 
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meet  expressions  which  to  an  unskilled  person  bear 
some  distant  resemblance  to  \'ohu  Manah  (\'ohu- 
manah).  The  Cause  of  the  world  is  the  'goodness 
of  the  World-maker',  which  (i.  e.  the  world)  is  in 
consequence  arranged  in  the  best  possible  manner 
in  accordance  with  design  through  an  ahia  usrd 
koyov  re  xai  iTTKnijfii^c  ^aiac  an 6  ^€0v  yiyvoiJi^kvr^  ^ 
There  was  a  series  of  causes  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  created  world.  His  *  goodness'  was 
the  first  and  His  'Demiurge'  was  the  last  so  in 
later  philosophies,  especially  in  that  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  r^emiurge  is  the  last  cause  next  to  the  crea- 
ture, and  the  idea  of  *the  good'  is  the  highest  next 
to  the  creator.  Heinze  is  of  the  opinion  that  per- 
haps the  Demiurge  is  also  to  be  considered  as  the 
summing  up  of  the  ideas,  and  that  he  is  outside 
the  world,  that  is  to  say,  supranatural  and  trans- 
cendant  like  our  Deity,  and  not  a  part  of  nature. 
I  should  say  so,  evidently. 

These  causes  and  particularly  the  last  of  them, 
the  Demiurge,  remind  us  of  the  Amesha-Spentas; 
but  their  function  as  Intermediaries  between  God 
and  matter  is  heterogeneous  to  the  relation  between 
Ahura  and  the  Ameshiispentas,  for  Socrates'  notion 
of  matter,  as  develo[)ecl  into  that  of  Plato,  was  an- 
tagonistic to  Zoroc'ustrian  concepts. 

Plato. 

Plato  carried  out  these  views  of  Socrates,  and 
held  to  a  voic   which  was  outside    and   beyond  the 

'  Sophist.    265,    C;    see  also    Tim.  3S,  C. :    II    olv    Xoyov    xcti 
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world  and  nature.  That  is  to  say,  he  held  to 
*a  God'.  But  he  thought  out  another  vovg  which 
is  in  the  world,  and  as  it  were,  a  part  of  nature, 
and  united  with  the  Soul  of  the  World;  and  this 
last  Should  conduct  the  World  by  means  of  con- 
vincing it  toward  a  likeness  with  the  *  ideas'  by 
means  of  the  overcoming  of  'necessity'  which  was 
with  him  another  name  for  matter.  So  also  in  the 
domain  of  ethics,  this  vovc  was  to  lead  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  soul  to  God,  the  absolutely  good 
and  beautiful. 

With  Plato,  reason  thus  struggles  with  neces- 
sity, that  is  to  say,  with  matter  {sic),  because  there 
is  a  chasm  between  the  two;  and  this  is  Plato's 
dualism  \  whereas  with  Heraclitus  we  have  a  monism, 
with  him  reason  and  necessity  coinciding.  In  ethics 
especially,  according  to  Plato,  the  opposition  exists; 
the  body,  i.  e.  matter,  hinders  the  true  cognition 
and  the  unfolding  of  the  ideas. 

This  i/orc,  also  called  *L6gos',  or  at  times  the 
'/.oyKiiixovy  does  the  same  duty  in  the  individual 
man  as  in  the  universe.  No  knowledge  or  cog- 
nition can  take  place  without  it;  the  like  is  known 
by  the  like. 

The  mortal  part  of  the  soul  is  made  out  of 
*  Gods'  {sic)  which  have  developed  into  being,  the 
immortal  part  is  however  developed  out  of  the  *Soul 
of  the  World'  ^.  Individual  souls  are  not  emanations 


*  Compare  that  with  Zarathiishtra's !  in   Y.   30. 

*  I  follow  Heinze  and  the  '.thcrs  closely  here  in  stating  the 
slippery  fancies  of  the  great  phantast,  with  which  I  have  ])er.sf»nally  only 
a  moral  sympathy.     See  Zeller  of  course  for  fuller  expositions. 
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from  the  Soul  of  the  World,  but,  like  it,  formed  from 
a  commingling  of  the  same  essential  substances. 
Sometimes  Plato  seems  to  say  that  individual  souls 
are  'pieces  of  the  World-soul,  as  bodies  are  com- 
posed of  the  elements'. 

This  was  also  Socrates'  theory;  whether  taken 
from  *the  World-soul',  or  formed  directly  by  God, 
reason  was  the  most  'divine'  attribute  which  we  pos- 
sess and  enables  us  to  approach  the  goal. 

With  the  vovq  the  soul  ever  attains  the  good, 
but  with  avoia  the  evil;  T.  73,  A.  88,  B.Leg.  897.  B. 

With  his  'World- soul'  Plato  opened  new  paths, 
and  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  source  of  the 
Philonian  and  even  of  the  Johanian  Logos.  Why 
he  used  the  word  yovq  instead  of  kuyoc  is  not  so 
clearly  known,  except  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
more  precision.  Anaxagoras  had  however  used 
i'ovz  and  with  effect;  so  he  adopted  the  word.  In 
their  nature  of  course  Asha  and  \'ohu-Manah  (\^ohu- 
manah)  hold  a  strong  externeil  analog)''  to  the  rar<:, 
as  was  inevitiible  in  using  terms  to  express  views 
on  the  same  general  subject. 

Ahura  thinks,  S|)eaks,  and  does  things  asha, 
i.  e.  'in  accordance  with  Mis  holv  law'. 

The  holy  man  is  ashavem,  etc.,  and  vohu  ma- 
nanha  means  'in  accordance  with  His  benevolence'. 
But  this  resemblance  is  upon  the  surface  for  the 
reason  that  the  nous-l(')gos  of  Plato  was  especially 
thought  out  as  endowed  with  the  power  to  pass 
over  from  the  immediate  domain  of  God  into  a 
world  of  material  necessity,  which  he,  Plato,  together 
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with  his  predecessor  and  his  friend,  regarded  as 
being  in  itself  evil  and  repugnant  to  the  Deity. 

Neither  Asha  nor  Vohu  Manah  were  endowed 
with  any  such  capacity  for  the  simple  recison  that 
Zarathushtra  did  not  conceive  the  need  for  it  to  exist. 

But  as  the  inferior  ,oig  could  not  be  called 
the  full  Logos  with  Plato  (?),  the  analogy  which  we 
are  looking  for  should  be  found  in  the  higher  rorc; 
see  above.  But  that  higher  povg,  if  it  was  like 
anything  in  the  Avesta,  was  /i/:e  A/iura,  and  not  like 
VoJm^nanah  or  Asha^  and  the  conceptions  here  are  as 
unlike  in  colour  as  they  are  in  immediate  origin. 

ylrisiotle. 

To  approach  the  idea  of  the  L6gos  in  Aris- 
totle I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  the 
general  features  of  his  system,  for  it  extends  beyond 
that  of  his  predecessors;  and  also  beyond  that  of 
his  great  but  too  imaginative  contemporary.  He 
pressed  the  idea  of  design  to  a  more  advanced 
position  than  Plato;  and  originated  the  idea  that  a 
state  of  aim  or  design  existed  in  the  world  of  it- 
self. And  this  is  justly  considered  to  have  been  a 
decided  advance  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  though 
it  was  of  course  implied  in  the  Monism  of  Heraclitus. 
The  question  in  tracing  historical  developments  here 
in  this  treatise,  is  however  not  as  to  what  is  im- 
plied, but  as  to  what  is  stated.  As  design,  or 
the  aim  held  in  view  in  the  adaptations  of  nature, 
needs  *  thinking',  all  nature  is  under  the  dominion 
of  'thought'.       Nature    does    nothing    unreasonable, 
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or  in  vain.  ^  Si  tpvaiq  oid^iv  aXoytaq  ov^iy,  fiattji'  ttouI, 
De  coelo  II,  ii,  291,  b,  13.  Of  all  possible  thinjjs 
she  makes  the  best  ^  J*  qrtrtg  ex  row  iydexoiMiroiy 
not€i  TO  fiiXtitnov,  De  part.  an.  IV.  10,  687,  a.,  15, 
on  tr^y  (fifaiv  dqUftev  iv  nitav  /x  rm*  dvrartay  noiovtrar 
to  xdk?a7toy,  De  vit.  et  m.  4,  469,  a,  28.  ndrra  ydq 
fpvcret  tx^i  Ti  ^dov,    Eth.  Nic.  VII,   14.   11 53,  b,   32. 

But  nature  needs  no  previous  reflection,  for  it 
would  be  foolish  to  refuse  to  believe  that  a  thing 
was  done  for  the  sake  of  some  object  because  one 
does  not  see  the  thing  that  moves  it  reflect.  Art 
does  not  reflect,  yet  a  design  abides  in  it,  Phys.  II, 
8.  199,  b,  26. 

Thought  or  reflection  must  be  above  nature, 
and  yet  exercise  a  power  upon  it,  in  order  that  it 
may  move  in  accordance  with  reason.  The  driving 
principle  as  first  motive  power  is  the  transcendent 
God;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  fiod  as  outside  of  and 
beyond  nature,  not  indeed  as  unconscious  power  \ 
but  iis  a  conscious  individual  being,  and  at  the 
same  time  tis  absolute  thought. 

But  the  unmoving  God  cannot  bring  matter 
into  motion.  This  latter  therefore  was  conceived  of 
as  the  last  aim  to  be  striven  for,  as  what  is  desired 
and  thought,  which,  like  the  'beautiful',  exercises  a 
moving  i^ower  without  moving  itself. 

This  theor)'',  sav's  Heinze,  has  of  course  its 
difficulties;  for  if  the  thought  of  God  influences  the 
world,  it  would  be  under  His  active  force  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  dynamic  Pantheism  would  be  shown 


*  See  also  above  upon  Anaxagoro^. 
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to  be  Aristotle's  view  of  the  subject,  all  the  sub- 
stantial features  of  his  dualistic  theism  having  vanished 

He  seems,  continues  Heinze,  to  incline  some- 
what more  toward  a  Pantheism  in  psychology;  for 
his  energetic  vovq  which  works  on  what  is  passive, 
na^fl%ix6cy  seems  to  be  the  Divine  Mind  itself,  being 
simple,  without  passion,  unalterable,  and  indestruc- 
tible. 

His  *  thought'  indeed  approaches  that  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  for  it  occupies  itself  not  with  the 
material  of  things,  but  simply  with  the  conceptions 
of  them ;  its  thinking  is  identical  with  being  thought. 
But  this  is  merely  an  undeveloped  tendency.  In 
the  Ethics  man  is  declared  to  be  endowed  with 
free  will;  the  business  of  this  latter  is  to  assure  to 
the  reason  the  dominion  over  the  soul,  so  that  the 
activity  peculiar  to  men  is  exercised  and  the  design 
which  lies  in  it  is  brought  to  completion.  And  then 
so  soon  as  it  becomes  the  question  in  hand  to 
determine  action  through  reflection  or  discursive 
thought  as  opposed  to  moral  intuition,  the  faculty 
in  mind  which  effects  this  is  called  sometimes  the 
ioyog,  sometimes  the  Xoyitrtixop,  The  immediate  seizure 
of  the  individual  final  object  appertains  to  the  yoTg, 
as  also  in  the  sphere  of  the  pure  theory,  the  direct 
knowledge  of  first  principles.  There  is  therefore 
a  *  practical  reason';  and  it  can  be  reckoned  among 
the  virtues. 

Discursive  thinking,  diah'oela^ai,  is  not  the  proper 
designation  for  the  exercise  of  this  practical  reason. 
It  is  its  direct  d^eb^qelv  (perception)  which  raises  man 
to  a  kind  of  divine   life,    to   the   highest   happiness, 
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to  pure  theory.  As  using  this  direct  perception 
the  rovg,  as  the  practical  reason  stands  over  the 
L6gos  as  well  as  over  the  kmazriiAfi,  understanding. 
Both  are  dependent  upon  it,  and  must  prepare  the 
basis  on  which  they  stand  by  means  of  it. 

If  the  I-ogos  in  man  thus  had  only  to  do  with 
derived  thinking,  and  not  with  the  simplest  and  last 
principle,  It  could  not  be  chosen  as  a  designation 
for  God,  who  always  thinks  without  intermediary. 

The  L<')gos  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
Ethics,  since  moral  character  is  imparted  to  actions 
by  means  of  it,  through  rational  insight  and  by 
reflection:  yet  it  hets  no  objective  character  in  that 
treatise:  it  is  simply  practiced  reason  as  it  shows 
itself  in  individuals,  now  weaker  and  again  stronger. 
It  is  like  'the  judgment  of  a  sensible  man'.  The 
oqDoc  /.oyoc  hits  however  a  more  objective  form  in 
the  I'^thics.  The  words  were  in  common  use,  and 
occur  even  in  1  ierodotus  as  equivalent  to  uXri^r^g  koyog 
'true  speech',  or  simply  'truth'. 

Plato  uses  the  expression  in  the  same  sense, 
but  as  of  a  faculty  in  the  soul  united  with  the 
ini<jir;nt,.  It  is  reiison  hitting  upon  the  right.  Virtue 
was  defined,  says  Aristotle,  by  all  who  described  it 
as  r^iic  iccercc  lor  6Q*>6r  j.oyoi'  'a  habit  of  mind  in 
accordance  with  the  correct  Logos';  not  merely 
'according  to'  the  true  L(-)gos,  but  u€id  rov  oQi/ov 
koyovy  i.  e.  with  it,  so  that  the  orthbs  Logos  is  not 
only  the  Norm,  or  rule,  according  to  which  the 
virtuous  acts;  but  it  is  precisely  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  virtue.  He  appears  to  mean  that  nothing 
is  virtuous  which  is  not  intended  to  be  such. 
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Correct  reason  is  not  an  objective  Norm  or 
rule,  but  the  (pq6vriGi<;,  sagacity  (?),  in  every  individual 
man  which  determines  the  correct  means  for  accom- 
plishing any  result,  and  to  which  therefore  all  human 
virtue  is  to  be  referred.  The  IqHq  Xoyoq  must  remain 
in  reciprocal  action  with  virtue;  it  is  itself  a  virtue, 
with  which  at  the  same  time  all  ethical  virtues  will 
exist  It  makes  a  man  the  ffqopifiog^  the  wisely 
prudent,  and  the  correct  means  of  his  procedure 
depends  upon  its  decision. 

In  the  Great  lithics,  the  ogO^og  Xoyog  occurring 
less  frequently,  has  still  its  important  meaning,  for 
the  virtues  are  *  action  according  to  the  correct 
Logos'  which  is  elsewhere  described  or  defined  thus: 
Star  TO  a/,oyov  fieQog  rijg  ipvx^g  f"?  xwAriy  to  XoyKTuxop 
iriQYely  Trjp  ccvzov  it'tQyeiav;  or  or«r  td  nddrj  ^irj  xwXvoxn 
toy  I'ovr  TO  dviov  sgyor  iniitXe7i'\  when  the  non-logical 
part  of  the  soul  does  not  hinder  the  logical  part 
from  exercising  its  own  energy,  or  *vvhen  the  pas- 
sive does  not  hinder  the  povg  from  doing  its  own 
work'. 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  oq^og  loyog  cis  an 
objective  principle  universally  valid. 

The  L6gos  has  many  uses  with  Aristotle. 
Heinze  and  the  otliers  have  found  it  united,  as  if 
with  an  equivalent,  with  oicncc,  to  xi  r^r  tlvai,  eldog, 
(MOQ(p^,  xikog,  ol  tpsxcc,  with  the  principles  called 
ai,  iv  TW  Xiyof  aqxcti,  also  with  iyieXt/eia  and  iviqyeia. 
As  formal  principle  it  opposed  matter,  in  which  (mat- 
ter) necessity  was  fixed,  while  in  itself  'design'  was 
predominant.  It  becomes  also  again  enclosed  in 
matter,  and  through  this  concrete  *  essentiality'  arises. 
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Where  is  the  least  likeness  to  Vohu  Manah 
(\'ohumanah)  or  to  Asha,  or  the  Gathas(!)  in  all  this? 

God  acts  *with  His  good  mind'  indeed,  as  in 
accordance  with  *His  law',  *Asha';  but  what  resem- 
blance has  this  mode  of  action  to  what  I  have 
stated  above,  (it  being  the  simple  function  of  benev- 
olent wisdom  or  regular  exactness). 

The  oQ^og  ),6roc  is  a  refined  idea  interposed  to 
account  for  the  unmoved  and  unmoving  God,  and 
the  moving,  that  is  to  say,  the  living,  phenomena 
of  the  world. 

In  the  Zend  Avesta  no  such  intermediary  is  in 
any  possible  way  called  for,  as  the  mobility  or  non- 
mobility  (sic)  of  God  or  matter  is  not  discussed  (as 
such).  He  is  outside  of  the  world  just  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  that  our  Yahveh  is,  and  he  simply 
proceeds  to  make  it  and  Asha  and  Vohu  Manah 
(X'ohumanah)  with  it,  now  *l)egetting  them  as  a 
father',  now  *  forming  them  as  a  creator',  now  *  act- 
ing according  to  their  interior  meaning'. 

Of  course  there  is  some  external  likeness  be- 
tween a  word  which  means  *  correct  reason'  and 
one  which  means  *good  mind',  and  the  external 
likeness  certainly  becomes  close  between  the  Demi- 
urge and  the  Geush  ttishan,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
Geush  tashan  be  not  another  name  for  Ahura;  but 
coming  to  closer  incjuiry,  the  resemblance  fails  utterly 
because  the  conditions  of  the  scenes  of  action  are 
totally  unlike,  the  Greeks  having  thought  out  a 
dualism  which  was  absolutely  unlike  the  dualism  of 
the  Avesta   or   its   fainter  image  the  dualism  in  the 
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Rig  Veda,    and  the  dualisms   in  all  the  polytheistic 
theologies. 

For  the  Greek  dualism  was  one  between  God 
and  matter,  whereas  the  Zarathushtrian  was  one 
between  a  good  God  and  an  evil  God,  each  original 
and  independent,  matter  not  being  regarded  as  be- 
ing in  itself  evil  in  any  sense. 

T//e  Logos  a?uoncr  the  Stoics. 

Plato  had  supposed  the  general  ideas  actually 
to  exist  objectively,  as  an  offset  to  the  world  of 
mere  appearances  in  order  that  we  might  be  able 
to  attain  and  possess  a  positive  knowledge  of 
anything;  and  in  the  course  of  the  statement  of 
his  system  he  had  spoken  of  the  L6gos  and  the 
orth6s  L6gos  as  I  have  shown  above;  and  I  have 
found  not  a  solitary  interior  trace  ofVohumanah  in 
it,  and  only  such  exterior  traces  of  resemblance  as 
could  not  fail  to  exist  in  ideas  which  were  of  the 
same  general  nature. 

Aristotle,  departing  widely  from  his  more  fanci- 
ful contemporary,  supposed  all  the  forms  of  things 
with  the  exception  of  the  highest  as  well  as  their 
substance  to  be  closely  united  with  (or  *  bound  to') 
matter;  and  made  them  as  an  integral  part  im- 
manent in  the  first  existences. 

In  the  system  of  the  Stoics,  however,  the  Logos 
is  the  working  principle,  matter,  the  uncjualified  un- 
formed part  of  the  same  system,  being  the  passive. 
yioxel  d'avToJg  ccg^dg  eivai  tow  6/,0)r  dvo,  to  notovr 
xai  to  ndffxoi^,  to  ,ufcr  oift^  nuaxoi^  Ityat  r^r  unoiot^ 
ovGlaVy    ifiv  vkriv,  to  di  noiovv    loi^    kv   aiifi   koyov,    toj' 
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x^eoy    tovTOv  yuQ  itidior  orrct  did  ndar^^  avxt^q   dr^fuovo- 
yelv  exc€(Ticc,    Diogenes,  VII,   134  *• 

The  theory  is,  as  may  be  seen,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  similar  to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
There  is  matter  and  working  form  in  each;  but  the 
supreme  difference  is  at  once  manifest  when  we  see 
that  they  identified  the  Logos,  the  working  prin- 
ciple, with  (iod;  they  did  not  regard  him  as  a 
final  cause  onts'uic  of  the  u^or/d.  Totus  est  ratio, 
God  is  the  ratio  faciens,  dispositor  at<|ue  opifex 
universitatis,  TertuUian  Apolog.  21.  Kornut.  N.  U. 
XX\  II,   205,  o  nqoemdyc;  xwTuov  ),6yogK 

Inert  and  motionless  matter  is  formed  to  the 
most  beautiful  and  best  world  which  is  jx)ssible  by 
the  divine  reason,  or  the  reiisonable  (iod,  who  is 
the  Logos.  He  upholds  all  things  in  their  forms 
and  motions,  as  well  as  forms  all  things,  giving  them 
their  motion,  not  satisfying  himself  with  the  first 
shock  of  incipient  energy. 

He  is  the  L<')gos  according  to  which  the  world 
is  continu(.>usly  governed,  he  is  omnipresent  and 
everywhfTt*  visible. 

As  all  is  arranged  according  to  design  this 
could  not  1)(;  otherwise.  Reasonable  thought  must 
appear  throughout  and  permeate  all  things. 

As  tlie  i)oet  (juoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
says    —    iif(7i((i\    df^  .fiuc  TTUfTut  lih'   uyvnci  /rurrat  d'ar- 


'  Tli'->r'  an-  >!ain!ard  iiiali<'n>;  >r-c  Zt-llcr,  p.  131,  Ileintze.  etc. 
I  d'»  not  Tfii'.iTil  it  as  very  ini|»re»iv<.'  pr<»cediir(-  t<>  lilc  the  weaker 
]'Kis-.aj;es  >imj^ly  with  tlu-  object  of  making  (juotalions  never  noticed 
bcf'  re. 
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^QMntap  dyoqaly  (jl€(Tt^  di  O'dkaffffa  xai  Xifieveg.  ndvtri 
de  Jiog  7ie7iXi^(Tfi€0^a  ndvieq  ^ 

It  was  even  a  popular  idea;  cp.  Vergil;  Jovis 
omnis  plena  .  .,  and  :  deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
terrasque   tractusque  maris   coelumque   profundum  ^. 

Nothing  can  happen,  or  be  thought  of,  without 
the  L6gos,  for  everything  which  exists  has  reason 
in  it. 

But  this  intellectual  power  of  the  Logos  is 
matcriaL  Not  that  they  actually  believed  that 
ever)1:hing  happened  through  simple  and  explicable 
mechanical  causes,  as  Democritus  and  Epicurus  might 
have  said,  though  this  is  possible;  but  all  is  bodily 
or  corporeal,  and  so  material. 

As  I  should  think,  they  must  have  recognised 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible  forces  in  corporeeil 
nature  which  was  identical  with  the  Universe.  And 
these  forces  must  have  guided  the  development  of 
matter  in  harmony  with  design  to  ever  -  increasing 
amelioration:  they  pressed  the  idea  of  the  body 
further  than  was  usual. 

Body  is  *firm  and  stubborn'  xovzo  dt  xai  (risofdy 
Gioficc  xaXfTifit,  No  effect  can  take  place  without 
approach  and  touching. 

Only  the  bodily  can  sympathise  with  the  bodily; 
and  f//e  smtl  itself  has  the  three  dimension  r^f^?  ^J/ao-- 
laiov  as  being  extended  throughout  the  whole  body. 

The  Soul  of  the  World,  ^  rot)  olov  t/'i^^,  is  men- 
tioned in  Platonic  language  by  Cleanthes  and 
Chrysippus;    but  with  them  it  is  also   corporeal,    as 


*  The  initial  verses  af  Aratus. 
'  See  Heinze,  Zeller,  etc. 
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is  God  Himself  (N.  B.)  * :  ovxovi'  aviyqainoeidr^q  o  ^ebc. . . 
ov  dt  aia^fiCTeoav  avto^  del,  xat^aneq  fJQetrey  totg  ^tuixoig. 
fidkiCTTa  dxo^g  xai  oiffeojg'  firi  yccQ  dvraG^ai  note  eraQwc 
ayTi?Mf*lidv€(r^ai  '.  Tertullian,  strange  to  say,  is  said 
to  have  himself  approached  the   stoical  materialism. 

Rarely  was  the  L6gos  spoken  of  as 'corporeal*, 
yet  this  sometimes  happened  xai  o  Xoyog  xov  &€ov  (a 
later  Stoic  expression)  .  .  otdiy  uXko  taiiv  ij  nvivtict 
(Toyitarixdr^,  As  however  there  w-as  no  difference  be- 
tween God  and  the  Logos,  *  bodily'  applies  to  both, 
a  passage  from  Seneca  to  the  contrary  probably 
rests,  thinks  Heinze,  upon  a  corrupt  text. 

The  question  of  course  reverts.  What  kind 
of  'matter'  was  this  substance  of  the  world.  We 
have  the  four  elements,  (rzoix^Ta,  elements  and  dgxai. 
If  the  moving  force  is  outside  of  any  of  these,  we 
come  at  once  upon  Platonism,  a  God  outside  of 
nature.  They  often  called  God,  or  the  Logos, 
pneuma,  a  th'Siijicc  did  ndyiMv  cJ*€/ijV.i'/>oc  xal  ndyr^  ir 
iarrcji  TiSQitxor  .  .  .  Tryev/jia  xax^  ovaiav  .  .  .  ivaia  dtov 
df.Qoeidr,c,  a  sort  of  breath.  *Haec  Cleanthes  in 
spiritum  congerit,  quem  permeatorem  universitatis 
affirmat',  Tertull.  Apolog.  21.  'Divinus  spiritus  per 
omnia  maxima  ac  minima  aequali  intentione  diffusus'. 
Sen.,  cons,  ad  Helv.  S,  3.  This  *  pneuma'  gives  form 
and  substance  to  all,  to  the  fruit,  to  the  seed,  to 
the  trees.  Sen.  Ouaest.  niiL  11,  6,  6.  Note  Seneca's 
expression  *intentio  aeris'.    The  properties  of  things 


*  Ahiira  Mazda's  'body*  is  spoken  of,  but  merely  after  the  manner 
ofYahveh's,  in  figurative  language;  never  in  any  strict  >tatement,  as  the 
Stoics  spoke  of  it. 

■  Clem.  Strom.  VII.  720,  D. 

'  Grig.  C.  Cels.  VI,  71   ^Heinze). 
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are  *  streams  of  air'.  The  strength  of  the  body  is 
sufficient  tone  in  the  nerves,  that  of  the  soul 
toyog  ixayog  iv  xG^  xqiyeip  xai  nqdxxeiv  xal  ^n],  sufficient 
tone  in  the  judgment,  and  in  action,  and  in  non- 
action. Changes  in  things  which  are  formed  are 
changes  in  the  npBviia.  As  God  is  a  breath,  so 
he  is  'fire',  *  animal  heat',  etc.;  the  world  is  a  living 
being.  There  is  heat  in  inorganic  substances,  as  was 
proved  by  sparks  from  stones  struck  by  iron,  etc.  {sic). 

Air  was  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  forming 
principle,  and  sometimes  heat. 

The  Aether  combined  the  qualities  of  heat,  and 
air,  and  was  called  *God'  {sic).  Some  of  the  ele- 
ments, were  active,  some  passive.  Heat  and  cold  were 
active;  moisture  and  dryness  passive;  recall  Herac- 
litus.  Motion  is  contained  in  the  two  superior  prin- 
ciples and  is  original  in  them;  and  the  mevfxu  is 
xirovv^y  motion.  The  four  elements  are  not  of 
essentially  different  origin. 

The  original  fire  changes  itself  into  air,  then 
into  water,  then  into  earth. 

The  diax6(T(jtri(ji(;  is  the  development  of  individual 
things  till  the  fire  consume  them  all,  to  begin  the 
world  process  anew,  and  so  endlessly. 

An  inconsistency  however  exists,  tor  a  part  of 
matter  is  without  life  and  motion.  This  would  make 
all  the  rest  a  moving  God,  so  again  introducing  a 
Platonic  dualism. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words    to    pause    here 

*  Notice  how  closely  this  approaches  ruir  lato  clistovcry  that  lual 
is  a  'mode  of  motion*,'  Chrysippus  by  Stobaio.s,  EkI.  I,  374:  fiVm  to 
of  T^vtrfitt  xtyovy  ^nvTn  Ttovg  ^avro  xnl  ^$  avrnv  fj  ni'fvua  Invro 
xtyovy  TtQOfivt  xtsi  onlffta. 
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discussing  the  uftlikeness  of  this  Supreme  L6gos  to 
either  X'ohumanah  or  Asha;  cp.  also  the  Logos  of 
Heraclitus. 

T//e  Logou 

We  now  come  upon  the  L6goi,  the  L6gos  in 
the  plural,  the  L6goi  spermatic6i.  The  L6gos  sper- 
maticus  was  the  forming  principle.  The  Stoics  used 
the  idea  of  the  seed  more  fully  than  previous 
systems;    cp.  however  above  upon  Heraclitus. 

*  Air  resides  in  seeds;  and  by  its  expansion  rocks 
are  moved'  ....  From  the  seed  of  the  organic 
being  they  began  to  speak  of  a  seed  of  the  Uni- 
verse (sic\  which  they  again  called  the  Fire,  i.  e. 
heat.  The  substance-heat  has  a  life-power  in  itself, 
pervading  the  world,  which  is  a  living  being'  *. 

l^>erything  arises  from  it  (heeit);  and  all  dis- 
solves into  it  again. 

1  he  lire-heat  is  xa!htneQ€i  xi  Gniqua,  tovq  andviow 
iyor  iovc  koyovc  xai  t«c  aliiag  ralp  yeyoroKOP  xai  iwr 
yiyi^Qiitnoy  xai  toir  ifTouipoav ,  luiseb.  Praep.  ev* 
XV,  14,  S17,  a  (11.). 

The  seed  has  rrason]  it  is  reason.  Logos;  all 
things  lie  in  it  in  germ.  Water  ^ ,  cis  the  original 
substance,  receives  the  seed  Logos.  As  the  active 
principle,  the  Logos,  is  the  Demiurge,  a  term  also 
applied  at  limes  (?)  to  God. 

I  lere  we  must  recall  again  the  Geush    tashan, 

*  Readers  o{  the  later  Avesta  are  reminded  here  of  the  sacred 
water  of  Ardvi  Sura  Analiita,  wliich  purifies  the  seeds  "f  plants,  of 
women,  etc.,  but  no  j)hilosophiial  or  scientific  idea  lurks  in  that  at  all. 
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the  Herd-maker,  who  seems  at  first  siijht  a  sort 
of  Demiurge,  as  the  idea  glints  in  the  Gatha;  but 
Ahura  himself  is  elsewhere  in  the  Gatha  positively 
explained  as  the  Geush  tashan  'former  of  the  cow', 
or  ox;  see  Y.  51,  7,  *thou  who  hast  made  (tasho) 
the  cow'.  None  the  less  we  must  assert  that  here 
an  idea  of  a  distinct  existence  for  a  Demiurge  in 
a  good  sense  casts  its  shadow  before. 

With  the  Logos  in  this  sense  the  plural  is 
more  frequent  than  the  singular,  doubtless  on  ac- 
count of  the  variety  of  the  detail  operated  upon  by 
the  spermatic  forces;  *  Alexander  and  his  groom 
both  go  to  eig  tovg  aviovg  rov  x6(T(.iov  (TneQiiaTixovg 
koyovg  *. 

The  /o/'ot  (T7r€QfMaTi7co£  are  sometimes  absolute; 
sometimes  contained  in  the  uvq  ityvixov. 

Like  God,  the  koyoi  (rnegfjiaiixol,  are  original 
and  not  derived,  being  however  first  unfolded  in  the 
diaxotT^ir^ffig  of  the  world.  As  the  world  arose,  or 
'arises'  (so  better),  these  Logoi  are  in  it,  or*  /.oyoi 
cneg^arixoi  loyixow  !^&>wr  tV  avto)  (x6(jt.iM)  neqityoi'icti  .  .. 
0  di  y€  xocfAog  nsqiix^t  (xneQiiaTog  ^.oyovg  Xoytxm'  lmmv. 
Sextus  ad.  Math.  IX,  103,  S.  575. 

They  work  ceaselessly  in  nature;  and  are  the 
innermost  essence  of  its  force,  its  dvruiitig  yoyi^at 
or  (Tnegfiattxri  divatiig,  vis  omnium  seminum  singula 
proprie  figurans.  They  are  near  the  noiot-  the  second 
category  of  the  Stoics,  the  first  being  the  .iqcu^ 
v'Afl  or  oiaia,  like  the  passive  princii)le  of  physics. 

The  second  category,  Hke  the  L()gos,  must 
bring  the  first  to  'quality'.       Plotinus  and  Plutarch 


'  See  Heinxe,  p.  113. 
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complain  of  this  that  God  seems  derived  from  matter. 
The    Xoyoi    have      much     analogy    with    Aristotle's 

All  things  therefore  develope  according  to 
necessity;  fate  rules  in  cause  and  effect;  nothing 
happens  without  *a  first';  effect  becomes  at  once 
again  a  cause;  but  fate  must  work  according  to 
reason.  Says  Chrysiphus:  fi^aQfiiyri  is  the  Xoroc  of 
Jove,  or  the  tov  xoaftov  lo/og,  or  the  rdir  «V  tw  xog^m 
TTQOt'oi^  dioixovnivoiv  i;  koyocy  xatf"  oV  xd  /utr  yeyoyora 
yiyore,  rd  dt  yiyvoiieya  ^  yiyretai,  td  dt  yeyfiffOfMara 
yeyiimiai  2.  But  this  fate  and  L6gos  are  the  same. 
Regarded  as  purely  physical,  the  L6gos  is  called 
s'lfiaQnevr^.  Design  coming  more  into  view,  it  is 
nqovoia  (i.  e.  forethought  in  the  sense  of  *pro\'i- 
dence'),  the  eibsolutely  necessary  is  what  is  abso- 
lutely adopted  to  its  end.  Both  are  bound  up  m  the 
absolutely  *  logical'.  Some  of  the  Stoics,  like  Cle- 
anthes  among  the  earlier  ones  and  Epictetus  among 
the  later,  were  animated  by  deep  religious  feelings 
and  approached  Theism,  'pro\idence'  being  then  the 
feature  which  they  held  most  in  view. 

They  tried  to  straighten  out  their  ideas,  so  as 
to  be  in  harmony  with  popular  feelings. 

1^'ate  was  dydyxrj:  it  was  unconquered,  unhind- 
ered, not  to  be  turned  aside,  drexfilatnoc  xai  neQi- 
yerr^iixf]  a;nirio}y  ^. 


*  Sucli  expres>ions  as  these  last  of  course  occur  in  the  Avesta, 
*  things  that  were,  and  are,  and  are  to  be,  etc.  The  Gathas  have  a  few 
very  markeil  occurrences  of  the  pre>ence  of  such  a  grip  of  ideas. 

'  IMut.  Stoic,  rep.  47.  1056,  C.  Stob.  Ekl.  I,  180;  see  Helnze, 
p.  126. 

•■'  Plut.  Stoic,  rep.  45  f.  1055  ff.,  Heinze,  p.  128. 
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Neither  freedom  in  God,  nor  chance  in  physics, 
was  possible.  There  was  no  %vxfi>  nor  moral  and 
physical  evil;  for  in  view  of  finalities  these  do  not 
exist.  Heraclitus  had  long  before  preferred  hidden 
to  visible  harmony. 

All  will  be  woven  at  last  into  one,  and  the 
seeming  inequalities  will  disappear;  xaxia  (evils)  have 
their  own  object.  Everything  must  have  its  oppo- 
site; there  is  no  happiness  without  unhappiness,  and 
even  no  truth  without  the  lie. 

For  a  moment  Seneca  seems  to  abandon  his 
Monism  inclining  to  Plato,  for  he  said  that  *God 
could  not  have  avoided  evil,  on  account  of  matter'. 

Sporadic  inconsistences  are  however  universal. 
A  man  is  not  continuously  of  the  same  mind,  nor 
indeed  always  of  the  same  nature. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  fuller 
discussion  of  this  most  interesting  (if  erroneous) 
system.  We  have  reached  at  once  what  we  need 
in  it.  Its  L6gos,  like  that  of  Heraclitus,  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  Asha  or  Vohu-Manah 
(N'ohumanah).  If  it  resembled  anything  in  the  Iranian 
philosophy,  it  would  be  again  of  course  Ahura 
Mazda;  but  the  idea  of  comparing  the  Gathic  re- 
ligious philosophy,  with  its  *two  first  spirits'  with 
the  Stoics'  doctrine  of  two  principles,  one  merely 
passive,  and  the  other  active,  does  not  seem  to  have 
occured  to  any  one  at  all;  and  no  wonder. 

In  one  particular  this  Logos  resembles  Asha 
or  Vohumanah;  but  it  is  a  particular  which  is  ac- 
counted for  only  upon  the  supposition  that  Asha  or 
Vohumanah  are  parts   of  the  world,   even  when  re- 
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garded  as  attributes,  and  that  they  are  *  bodily* 
spirits?  {sic)y  cp.  the  jiv^ina  ao^iaiuov.  It  is  this: 
vi/.  that  the  supreme  objection  to  comparing  \'ohu- 
manah  with  the  Nous-L6gos  of  Plato,  and  the  Logos 
of  Philo,  is  removed,  for  matter  is  no  longer  des- 
cribed as  evil,  an  idea,  as  I  cannot  too  often  repeat, 
totally  repugnant  to  Zoroastrian  philosophy;  see  also 
above  upon  Heraclitus. 

Matter  was  with  the  Stoics,  not  aft  evil  thing 
nor  an  inferior  thing,  needing  an  inferior  God  out- 
side of  the  world  to  create  it,  and  to  manage  it: 
and  so  evil  negatively,  that  it  to  say,  needing  an 
emanation  from  God  to  save  Him  (God)  from  the 
degradation  and  humiliation  of  coming  into  contact 
with  it.  But  God  is  the  L6gos;  and  the  Logos 
is  itself  in  a  sense  material. 

If  in  this  we  can  see  a  resemblance  to  \'ohu- 
manah,  or  .Vsha,  who  certainly  did  not  disdain  the 
material  substance  of  the  world,  then  I  might  say 
that  science  is  welcome  to  it.  I  concede  this  the 
more  freely  because  I  can  easily  prove  t/iat  Vo/nc 
)iianah  lon*^  antedated  it.  But  this  last  is  not  our 
question  just  here;    see  below  and  at  the  close. 

The  liclectics. 

W^hile  we  could  not  expect  much  of  importance 
from  the  Lclectics  vn  ho  succeeded  the  earlier  Stoics, 
we  yet  find  in  the  book  uEi^l  xorr^tov  ^  of  the  time 
of  Antiochus  -  the  beginning  of  the  Philonian  Logos, 

*  Among   the  work^  falsely  ascribed  to  Ari.stotle. 

-  Antirichiis,  l<'ng  a  hearer  f»f  Philo  of  Larissa,  mentioned  and 
de.Ncribed  the  battle  near  Tigranocerta,  B.  C.  69,  which  approximately 
fixes  the  date  of  his  death;  Zeller  5gS. 
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SO  far  as  it  was  regarded  as  the  summing  up  of 
the  'powers'  of  God,  for  it  speaks  of  them  for  the 
first  time  in  history  as  separated  from  Him  abnost 
as  if  they  were  regarded  as  persons,  or  as  if  at 
least,  the  first  of  them,  was  so  regarded. 

Curiously  enough,  Persian  imagery  is  made  use 
of,  God  being  compared  to  a  Persian  king  ^  This 
seems  of  itself  to  point  to  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece.  If  so,  it  brings  us  at  once  into  a  certain 
connection  with  Parsism,  for  the  Persian  Influence 
as  well  as  the  Persian  arms  extended  over  the 
(neighbouring)  territories  of  Syria,  and  had  been 
long  previously  also  felt  in  Egypt.  *God  sits  on 
His  Throne  like  a  Persian  King',  while  His  power  goes 
forth  through  all  the  Universe,  moving  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  pervading  the  whole  heaven;  it  is  the 
cause  of  salvation  to  those  upon  the  earth  ^. 

In  this  work  God  is  the  yofiog  itToxliPfjg  and 
*the  entire  world',  as  constructed  by  Him,  divides 
itself  into  the  different  forms  of  nature  did  twv 
otxsiuy  anaQiidioiv,  etc.  But  yet  no  special  mention  is 
made  of  the  'reason  of  the  world'  in  so  many  words. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias, 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  ^  speaks  of  the  Divine 
Understanding  as  the  Stoics  spoke  of  the  L6gos. 
The  New  Phythagoreans  held  to  a  mixture  of 
Platonism,  Stoicism,  and  Aristotelianism. 

^  So  Heinze. 

'  5f  397  b.  i6,  Heinze. 

'  Appointed  to  a  peripatetic  school  at  Athens,  and  thanks  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla  somewhere  in  the  interval  193 — 211 
A.  D.  in  the  dedication  of  his  book  -nhcX  it^PQ^tV7i<;^  Zeller  686. 
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The  phrase  delog  Xoyog,  means,  with  one  of  them, 
mere  'divine  reflection',  not  the  'reason  of  God'  which 
'streams  out  into  the  world'. 

Consistency  as  well  as  originality  are  not  fre- 
quent in  this  school. 

Alexandrian  School. 

Alexandria  however  claims  the  honour  of  a 
true  revival  of  mental  science,  seeming  to  anticipate 
the  scholastics  of  the  middle  ages  The  latter 
brought  the  Bible  to  Philosophy,  while  the  Alexan- 
drian school  first  brought  Philosophy  to  the  Old 
Testament.  The  real  substance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  spirited  away;  and  the  Greek  Philosophy 
gave  the  model  for  the  trick. 

Aristobulus  \ 

Aristobulus  was  the  first  to  appear  with  the 
attempt  to  harmonise  the  Bible  with  science,  though 
traces  of  Greek  speculation  were  to  be  found  in 
the  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  Daehne.  II,  ii  flg. 
These  were  however  easily  explicable  as  common 
forms  of  expression  used  by  cultivated  persons  in 
the  schools  of  the  period. 

Aristobulus  called  himself  a  'peripatetic';  but 
the  Church  fathers  viewed  him  justly  as  the  founder 
of  the  Alexandrian  School.  'The  limbs  of  God', 
he  said,  in  handing  his  book  to  Ptolemy,  'are  here 


*  Flourished  about  i6o  B.  C. 
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taken  only  in  an  allegorical  sense'.  He  followed 
in  this  the  methods  used  by  the  Stoics  in  treating 
the  mythologies  of  Greece.  He  found  everything 
which  he  wished  to  find,  of  course,  in  the  old 
records  of  the  Bible,  claiming  a  priority  for  them  as 
inspiring  all  other  philosophical  developments. 

He  has  been  accused  of  being  in  so  far  dis- 
honourable that  he  altered  texts  to  suit  his  purpose. 
Heinze  gives  a  specimen,  from  the  Orphic  hymns, 
and  other  passages  djce  also  mentioned  which  strong- 
ly resemble  the  Mosaic  writings.  These  were,  how- 
ever, curious  pious  frauds.  His  Sophia  was  like 
that  of  the  Proverbs,  not  a  separate  personal  sub- 
ject. Like  the  xaqi<;,  this  Sophia  was  probably  one 
of  the  *  powers'  which  he  accepted  between  God 
and  the  world.  These  'powers'  seem  in  a  certain 
sense  to  be  separated  from  God. 

There  is  no  Logos  in  Aristobulus  in  the  pure- 
ly Greek  sense.  His  *word'  is  the  creative  Word 
of  God,  which  appears  in  the  Old  Testament,  pre- 
sented in  allegorical  colouring. 

Heinze  finds  no  trace  of  Greek  influence  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  or  the  Koheleth, 
Baruch,  and  the  Siracid.  He  finds  the  personifi- 
cation of  wisdom  in  the  son  of  Sirac  to  be  merely 
poetical,  and  the  'wisdom -lore'  of  the  above  works 
he  justly  holds  to  be  purely  Jewish. 
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The  pseudo' Solomon. 

As  to  the  pseudo-Solomon,  his  wisdom  is  a 
Tivev^n.  This  nvev^a  is  the  nyevgia  xvgiov  and  the 
ciyior  niaina.  So  also  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  makes 
these  two  concepts  one. 

This  nrevfia  is  called  yoeqoy;  which  recalls  the 
same  words  as  used  by  the  Stoics  (see  Heinze),  and 
the  Stoical  pantheism  is  approached  in  the  idea  that 
this  Tirexna  per\ades  everything,  as  had  indeed 
appeared  in  Aristobulus  and  the  author  of  the 
Ileqi  x6(7fior.  It  is  analogous  to  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Stoic  Logos.  Hitherto  we  have  found  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  the  Avesta,  Asha,  or  \'ohu  manah 
(X'ohumanah)  in  the  Greek,  or  Jewish-Greek;  but 
'the  first  of  created  beings',  reminds  us,  not  of  the 
\'ohu  manah  of  the  earliest  Zend  Scriptures,  the 
f  iathas,  but  of  the  later  Avesta,  or  its  Pahla\i  trans- 
lation. \V)humanah  was  in  no  sense  the  first  of 
the  Ameshaspends  in  theGathas;  and  the  expression 

*  first  created'  has  no  meaning  for  it.  The  *first- 
ness'  of  X'ohumanah  is  due  to  a  mistake  of  the 
Pahlavi  translator  at  Yasna  28,  3.  Vet  the  later  but 
still  genuine  Avesta  names  it,    or   him,    X'ohumanah 

*  first'. 

In  the  so-called  Wisdom  of  Solomon  we  have 
what  seems  also  to  be  an  approach  to  the  materia- 
lism of  the  Stoics,  the  Spirit  nveviia  itself  is  called 
no).v}jie{)ig,  lenTot',  avxiyr^ioi-  (H.  ig6)  which  look  like 
the  characteristics  of  what  is  corporeal,  though  its 
name  be  nvevnci. 
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That  the  style  of  the  Stoics  influenced  the 
composer  is  rendered  still  more  likely  by  an  inter- 
esting coincidence.  Heinze  notices  the  predicates 
to  the  nyevfxa  in  Wisdom  VII,  22;  and  there  were 
26  predicates  to  the  *agathon'  as  mentioned  by  Qe- 
anthes.  And  here  we  come  upon  a  Zoroastrian 
analogy,  for  the  wisdom  here  is  not  absolutely  sepa- 
rated from  God,  although  she  is  navtow  xix^niqy 
xd  ndirta  igyalofiiytj;  that  is  to  Say,  she  is  omnis- 
cient, omnipotent,  governs  all  for  the  best,  and 
continually  renews  all  things;  and  directs  the 
fate  of  men,  especially  that  of  the  pious.  Noth- 
withstanding  these  attributes  and  functions,  she 
stands  by  while  God  Himself  makes  the  world; 
and  this  was  totally  unlike  the  L6gos,  and  in 
harsh  discord  with  the  supposed  needs  which 
called  him  forth.  Her  influence  is  ethical  both  ob- 
jectively, as  a  being,  and  subjectively,  as  a  quality 
of  the  individual.  Here  indeed  we  have  a  resem- 
blance in  the  Gathas,  and  a  strong  one  ^ ;  but  mark 
well;  i/  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Logos. 

The  Stoics  used  the  expression  dnoQQoia  of  *  the 
AH';  and  the  Son  of  Sirach  speaks  of  God  'who 
pours  his  wisdom  over  all  his  works';  but  the  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  by  the  pseudo  -  Solomon, 
while  implying  the  same  ideas,  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  poetical.  With  him  'wisdom'  is  the  'breath 
of  God',  *the  pure  outgushing  of  all  -  powerful 
glory',    *the  reflection  of  eternal  light',    'a  spotless 


*  Thine  was  Piety,  verily;  Thine  too,  Kine's  Creator,  was  Wisdom; 
see  Yasna  XXXI,  9,  Gathas,  pp.  67,  456. 
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mirror  of  the  activity  of  God',  and  an  'image  of  his 
goodness*.  No  exact  philosophical  ideas  are  here 
intended,  and  no  'emanation'  in  the  sense  of  the 
Logos.  No  such  antithesis  appears  between  Wis- 
dom and  God  as  appears  in  Aristobulus,  and  the 
author  of  the  Htgi  x6<Tfioi\  nor  any  such  as  appears 
between  God  and  His  'power',  nor  is  any  activity 
ascribed  to  Wisdom  apart  from  God.  The  Wisdom 
of  God  pervades  all,  Fhe  Logos  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  occurs  three  times,  each  explicable  from 
Biblical  passages;  the  creation,  the  saving  of  Israel 
when  wounded  by  the  serpents  in  the  desert,  and 
the  smiting  of  the  first-born  of  l'-g}pt.  This  Logos 
is  not  synonjTnous  with  Wisdom,  but  parallel  with 
it;  (so  Heinze,  who  has  closely  watched  and  com- 
pared all  the  occurences)  \  Little  Greek  influence  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  'Wisdom'  or  'Logos'  of 
this  book. 

77/r  F(nirth  Book  of  the  Maccabees, 

rhe  unknown  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Maccabees  has  a  L''>gos  and  a  logism6s  which  are 
remarkable,  but  have  little  cosmical  peculiarities. 

In  the  *  fabulous  Aristeas'  we  have  'A  God 
whose  jjower  goes  through  all',  which  does  not 
offer  the  distinction  between  God  and  his  'powers'. 


*  The  reader  can  easily  verify  for  himself,  for  the  book  presents 
no  difficulty. 
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Jason  of  Cyrene. 

So  the  littie  known  Jason  of  Cyrene  composed 
a  history  of  the  Syrian  war,  and  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Maccabees  we  have  an  extract  from  it.  The 
*  Power  of  God'  as  it  ruled  in  the  Temple  is  here 
separated  from  His  power  when  seated  on  his  hea- 
venly Throne,  which,  seems  to  show  a  gleam  from 
the  ideas  of  the  existence  of  powers  intermediate 
between  God  and  the  world  ^ 

'  So  Heinze. 


^^^ 
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V. 
The  Philanian  JLdgos. 


Preliminary  Remarks. 

Enough  perhaps  has  been  already  said  by  me 
in  different  essays,  and  indeed  in  the  foregoing 
parts  of  this  Treatise,  to  give  a  brief  general  idea 
of  the  Philonian  L6gos  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  my 
subject.  But  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  the  scope 
of  this  present  inquiry  to  leave  any  one  of  its  main 
features  unsketched,  much  less  to  conceal  my  own 
impression  of  some  of  its  chief  phases,  comparing 
them  with  our  Vohumanah  or  Asha;  for  it  is  just 
the  neglect  of  such  an  attempted  thoroughness  which, 
as  I  fear,  has  given  rise  to  the  entire  misunder- 
standing. 

I'oo  many  scholars,  driven  on  almost  against 
their  wills  by  haste,  are  apt  to  copy  one  from  the 
other  statements,  too  often  careless,  about  Philo  and 
Plato  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  turn 
over  their  pages  even  in  the  translations,  not  to 
speak  of  their  texts.  But  the  works  of  these  wri- 
ters are  extremely  accessible;  and  have  been  edited, 
re-edited,  and  translated  so  often  that  any  person  of 
average  capacity  or  taste  for  metaphysics,  can  not 
only  verify  assertions  with  a  few  days'  labour,  but 
enjoy  an  incomparably  agreeable  experience,  examin- 
ing the  entire  subject.  The  works  of  Philo  Judaeus 
are  especially  accessibJe  (at  short  notice)  to  all 
readers  of  Greek  in  the  excellent*  edition  of  Tauchnitz, 
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1889,  which  is  at  hand,  at  an  extremely  low  price. 
This  gives  many,  if  not  all  of  the  variations  which 
preserve  any  pressing  importance;  while  the  older 
editions  of  Mangey,  (with  Aucher)  and  Richter,  may  be 
found  in  any  Library  which  lays  any  claim  to  be 
considered  complete.  Respectable  translations  also 
of  the  various  parts  of  Philo's  works  exist;  and 
among  the  best  (?),  or  nearly  complete  ones,  that 
of  Pfeififer  (with  text)  may  be  referred  to,  while  that 
of  Mr.  Yonge  in  Bohn's  series  is  also  extremely  useful. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  gentlemen  in  India, 
for  whom  this  essay  is  chiefly  written,  are  likely  to 
be  more  versed  in  Sanskrit  than  in  Greek;  for  the 
most  excellent  translation  possible,  seems  hardly 
able  to  supply  that  something  which  one  always 
gets  from  the  sight  of  the  texts  of  a  work  in  its 
original. 

But  however  familiar  one  may  be  with  Philo's 
text,  a  person  would  be  very  much  of  a  dilettante 
who  neglected  all  the  fine  distinctions  and  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  specialists  upon  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  Heinze  and  Siegfried,  in  the  course 
of  their  partial  translations  and  their  comments; 
while  of  course  no  one  has  any  right  to  speak  at 
all  who  is  not  familiar  with  our  illustrious  Zeller 
(in  his  masterly  and  engaging  volumes). 

Even  in  the  light  of  lexicography  we  should 
search  out  every  accessible  opinion  of  every  respec- 
table author;  and  that  of  course  even  notwithstand- 
ing the  universal  fact  that  each  of  them  without 
exception  is  of  necessity  even  less  than  a  beginner 
on  some  one   side   branch    of  the  widely    extended 
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theme.  For  it  is  precisely  the  least  thorough  of 
all  writers  upon  a  certain  point  under  investigation 
who  may,  whether  by  wit  or  accident,  hit  upon  the 
actual  idea  in  the  original.  And  it  is  in  fact  just 
the  case  with  Mangey's  edition,  that  while  it  may 
be  quite  faulty  in  some  particulars,  it  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency  in  others;  for  he  sug- 
gested a  throng  of  fresh  readings  of  the  text  which 
have,  many  of  them,  been  practically  accepted  by 
critics  as  sound  or  probable  restorations. 

Let  us  then  with  Philo's  texts  in  our  hands, 
and  neglecting  no  commentator  nor  translator,  ask 
ourselves,  what  really  were  the  ideas  expressed  in 
Philo's  conception  of  his  Logos,  and  as  to  how  far 
they  can  be  compared  with  the  Vohumanah  or 
Asha  of  the  Zend  Avesta. 

Closer  Discussion, 

So  far  as  originality  in  the  writings  of  Philo 
is  concerned,  it  must  be  looked  for  only  in  those 
less  prominent  characteristics  which  belong  rather 
to  detail  than  to  substance. 

Much  of  the  colouring,  and  indeed  some  of 
the  more  important  features  in  Philo's  presentation 
of  his  Logos  were  (as  hcis  been  also  said  by  me 
elsewhere)  due  to  his  more  immediate  predecessors, 
the  Stoics.  And  the  cast  of  most  of  his  views  in 
certain  particulars  is  also,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
Biblical.  Indeed  he  himself  would  have  claimed 
that  they  were  wholly  and  really  Mosaic;  but  this 
would  have  been  a  mere  morbid  excrescence  of  his 
diseased  national,  or  personal,    vanity;    for    intellec- 
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tually  vain  indeed  he  was,  though  a  man  of  fervid 
genius,  honest  in  his  intentions,  and  laborious  as 
a  constructor. 

The  main  features  of  his  actual  system  are, 
however,  to  be  found  in  Plato,  as  mediated  by  the 
intervening  philosophical  authors  and  compilers, 
especially  by  the  Stoics,  radically  as  Philo  differed 
from  the  latter  in  the  main.  I  do  not  however 
forget  that  some  writers,  and  among  them,  even 
Zeller,  have  declared  Philo's  conception  of  the  L6gos 
to  be  peculiar  to  himself,  though  presented  in  a 
Greek  dress.  His  ideas  were  original,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  more  in  the  sense  of  being  an  original 
'mixture'.  More  than  one  writer  has  also  noticed 
a  probable  influence  on  the  part  of  Parsism  upon 
Philo. 

I  of  course,  as  a  former  theologian,  ought  to 
be  somewhat  more  at  home  with  these  particulars 
of  his  system  than  others;  for  I  have  been  ob- 
liged to  dabble  in  the  Hebrew  language,  history,  and 
literature  throughout  my  entire  adult  life  ^ ;  and  of 
course  I  have  been  always  deeply  interested  in 
Philo's  curious  Jewish  Logos,  taking  the  very  breath 
as  it  does,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  mouth  of  God, 
and  as  if  that  breath  were  a  se[)arate  attribute, 
carrying  also  such  a  way  of  doing  things,  as  Philo's 
procedure  seems  to  do,  to  an  unwarrantable  extreme. 
I  know  of  course  that  he  was  also  influenced  by 
the  then  existing  Jewish  Halacha  and  .  .  .  Mid- 
rash  . . .,  etc.  ^ 

^  Having  necessarily  begun  it  as  an  indispenable  preliminary  to 
the  reception  of  Holy  Orders,  at  about  185S. 

'  To  which  works  however  I  have  given  no  close  attention  at  all. 
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The  colouring  and  side-features  of  a  system 
are  important  in  many  ways  to  certain  investigators  ; 
and  they  are  also  above  all  of  value  in  estimating 
the  historical  sources  from  which  a  system  springs, 
and  the  connections  which  it  maintains  with  con- 
temporaneous and  contiguous  philosophies;  but  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  the  impression  which  the 
main  structure  of  any  scheme  in  itself  makes  upon 
me  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  am  perhaps  too  apt 
to  yield  my  attenton  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
more  adventitious  characteristics  \ 

The  Inter pue diary. 

The  supposed  necessity  for  an  intermediate 
power  between  God  and  the  world  had  been  in- 
dicated in  the  philosophy  which  was  prior  to  that 
affected  by  Jewish  influences  (see  my  frequent  allu- 
sions to  it  above),  and  the  idea  had  been  further 
developed  by  Jewish  speculation;  but  with  Philo  of 
Alexandria  it  was  everything,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  us. 

With  him  every  element  in  philosophy  must  be 
traced  to  the  Scriptures,  whether  from  fanatical 
conviction,  or  from    the  supposed    necessities  of  his 

'  It  may  be  well  for  me  to  recall  just  at  this  point  that 
I  began  all  my  personal  intellectual  activity  in  literature  with  an 
incipient  study  of  Philo,  and  that  at  a  very  early  age.  I  may  aUo 
add  that  I  felt  much  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  interior  investigation 
throughout  the  years  of  my  pastorate,  actually  breaking  away  however 
only  in  '72,  and  devouring  the  closer  results  of  philosophical  and 
linguistic  criticism.  My  interest  had  centred  in  the  Gnosis;  and  it  was 
not  till  '76  that  I  turned  to  the  Avesta  to  study  the  history  of  Hegel's 
procedure  by  sublated  negation. 
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situation,  which  might  be  described  as  a  sort  of 
lay  priesthood;  and  allegory  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  find  in  those  Scriptures  whatever  he  liked.  He 
found  Moses  to  be  full  of  Greek,  having  first  how- 
ever richly  sown  the  scriptures  with  classic  lore  \ 

Plato  and  the  Stoics  contribute  the  larger  part 
of  the  subject  matter  with  which  he  deals,  but  he 
affected  all  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  he  finds 
Plato  the  *  holiest,  and  the  great  ( . . .  omnino  mag- 
nus  Plato...'),  Heraclitus,  *the  great  and  famed', 
'Parmenides,  Empedocles,  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  are  a 
*holy  union  of  divine  men'  ^•  but  he  found  them  all 
in  debt  to  Moses. 

He  brought  everything  into  connection  with 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  or  Jewish  Philosophies.  His 
idea  of  Ood  was  so  exalted  that  he  denied  Him 
all  qualities;  and  called  Him  anoiog  *not  having  a 
manner',  which  at  once  seems  to  eliminate  Vohu- 
manah  and  Asha,  both  of  them,  at  least  from  His 
character.  He  surpassed  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  his 
abhorrence  of  anthromorphism ;  his  God  was  the 
'being  one',  the  ow,  or  again  simply  *  being'  (to  o*^). 
Me  was  not  only  unnameable,  but  inconceivable. 
He  was  unalterable  and  simple,  above  and  exempt 
from  the  conditions  of  time  and  space,  since  He 
created  them.  He  alone  is  *true  being';  other 
things,  which  are  subject  to  the  conditions  of  time 


*  Siegfried  mentions  somewhere**  that  a  speech  of  one  of  the 
Patriarchs  is  much  decorated  with  Greek  classical  expressions. 

*  Qui  omn.  prob.  II,  447,  ed.  Mang.;  De  provid.  II,  42,  I,  77, 
Aucher;  Qu.  rerum  div.  her.  I,  503,  De  provid.  II,  48,  I,  79.  Auch.,  etc. 
(Heinse). 
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and  space,  have  a  merely  apparent  existence.  He 
stands  in  no  relation  to  other  things,  not  beinj^^ 
nqoz  ti\  He  is  self-sufficient  and  possesses  absolute 
completeness,  is  free  from  all  evils,  and  alone  pos- 
sesses true  happiness  and  blessedness.  He  is  the 
highest  good  and  beauty,  the  highest  blessed  one, 
and  even  *  better  than  the  good'  (which,  strange  to 
say,  is  a  Gathic  expression,  Y.  43.  2  *  but  not  ap- 
plied to  Asha  or  the  rest).  He  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  beautiful,  more  happy  than  the  happy,  etc.  ^. 
And  yet  he  had  *no  qualities'  with  all  this). 

He  was  the  *mind  of  all  things',  not  just  here 
the  *  Father',  as  Ahura  is  of  Asha  and  Vohumanah. 
He  is  the  working  force  operating  upon  soulless 
and  motionless  matter,  which  was  simply  passive, 
recalling  once  more  the  main  feature  of  the  Platonic 
dualism,  which  is  simply  contradictory  to  the  im- 
plied doctrines  of  the  Avesta. 

Philo  is  a  little  pantheistic  with  it  all  (this  by 
an  accidental  departure),  at  times  following  the  usual 
inconsistency  of  speculative  composers;  and  he  by 
no  means  shakes  off  the  Stoics,  whose  very  ex- 
pressions he  seems  to  use,  radically  opposed  as  his 
main  doctrines  were  to  theirs.  For,  if  God  be  the 
voi'z  jwr  o'kow  'the  mind  of  all  things',  He  could 
not  be  said  to  be  so  absolutely  separate  from  them. 


'  But  though  quite  possibly  equivalent  to  the  summimi  bonum, 
that  'better  than  the  good'  in  Y.  43,  2  is  there  not  applied  to  Ahura, 
let  it  be  noted  well,  in  any  sense  whatsoever;  it  is  the  ideal  goal  of 
the  beatified  man;  its  form  is  approached  by  that  of  Indra  IJLV.  461,  3, 
(6,  20,  3)  'stronger  than  the  strong*. 

*  Leg.  ad  Gai.  11,  546;  De  septen.,  II,  280,  De  m.  opific.  I,  2. 
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But  such  inconsistencies,  let  us  constantly  recall, 
are  nearly  universal,  and  therefore  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. Likewise,  and  let  us  note  it  again  (in  peissing), 
if  God  were  Himself  the  'mind'  of  all  things  \  He 
needed  no  *good  mind'  within,  outside  of,  or  beyond 
Himself  to  be  either  His  attribute,  or  His  agent. 

Like  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  Philo  found  the 
world  to  be  the  most  excellent  possible.  But  as 
the  'world'  is  here  the  'Universe',  we  must  not  be 
led  astray  by  the  expression.  It  included  of  course 
a  'Devil  and  all  his  works'.  Though  the  Authors 
of  theAvesta,  if  closely  cross-examined,  might  have 
possibly,  or  even  probably,  assented  to  the  idea 
that  the  world  was  'the  best  possible',  yet  the 
Avesta  nowhere  gives  a  definitive  suggestion  in  this 
sense,  although  it  really  underlies  all  meditative 
common-sense. 

To  say  that  the  world  is  'the  best  possible' 
is  not  really  to  say  a  great  deal.  It  could,  accord- 
ing to  Philo,  neither  have  originated,  nor  could 
it  have  been  maintained  without  God's  constant 
activity;  the  world  was  therefore,  as  the  Stoics  said, 
'full  of  God'.  He,  God,  embraces  everything,  but 
is  embraced  by  nothing;  He  is  every- where  and 
yet  nowhere  {sic\  for  He  only  created  space  when 
He  created  objects.  He  has  filled  all  things  (Leg. 
alleg.  III.,  I,  88),  and  'gone  through  all,  and  left 
nothing  empty  of  Himself  (De  Sacrific.  Ab.  et  C. 
I,  176).  Yeai,  He  is  Himself  the  All,  (though  this 
should  not  be  considered  irreconcileable  with   what 


^  De  m.  ofnfic.  i,  2;  De  migrat.  Abrah.  i,  466. 
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was  said  immediately  before;  viz.  that  there  was 
*no  space'  for  Him  in  the  entire  world).  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Philo  was  a  good  deal  of  a  Stoic 
at  heart  (as  I  have  hinted  just  above)  notwithstand- 
ing his  final  decisions.  But  whatever  he  really  or 
occasionally  thought,  he  openly  taught  a  doctrine 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  Stoa,  viz.  that  Goii  only 
iotiched  the  ivorld  throttgh  intermediaries. 

The  opposition  between  God  and  the  world 
w^as  too  abrupt;  so  he  held.  He  would  have  been 
defiled,  had  He  touched  it,  even  to  bring  it  into 
form  (unlike  the  God  of  the  Gathas  and  of  the 
entire  Avesta,  who  especially  'formed  (*tashat  (tasho, 
tashan))  the  herds,  the  waters,  and  the  plants'  (so 
indeed  in  all  Zoroastrianism,  early  and  late).  He 
could  not  have  created  the  world  by  direct  action, 
much  less  could  He  have  had  to  do  with  evil. 

The  Amcshaspentas  in   Philo. 

At  this  juncture  we  have  the  opportunit}'  to 
introduce  what  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the 
Ameshaspends  in  the  works  of  Philo.  When  God 
said  Met  us  make  man';  in  these  words  He  (the 
Deity)  is  supposed  by  Philo  to  have  called  upon 
assistini;^  -  beings  to  undertake  the  work  with  Him, 
they  attending  to  its  more  painful  elements.  /7o/^- 
(Titiiitr  cti'D^oMTiov,  on€Q  ifi(faiyei'-'  (rvfj^TTaQcckriipiy  ktiqmv 
o)C  or  (Tvi'fqyMv,  ua  talg  fitr  aveniXr^TixoK;  (iovkaig  %€  xal 
riQa^edii^  aylfqdnov  xaxoqdovvToq  iniYqciffTixai  o  &€6g  b 
rravToyy  rjeiid)}',  xalq  dt  lravtiai(;  ?t€qoi  t^v  vnfjx6(oy' 
}df{  ydo  rtiaixiop  ehai  xaxov  tot^  nariqa  to7g  ix/6yoig. 
De  m.  opine,   i,   17  fig.     *It  behoved  the  Father  to 
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be  no  cause  of  evil  to  His  children',  He  left  this,, 
or,  this  was  left,  to  others  of  His  serv^ants. 

De  profug.  I,  556:  drayxaJor  oTr  rjyr,(jaio  rf^y 
xaxow  yiy€(TiP  ii^QOic  dnoyeifiai  drjinovgyo/g,  irip  di  jwv 
(cycf.^My  lavTO}  fioyo). 

Such  a  God  was  of  course  in  a  certain  sense 
really  tis  limited  as  Ahura,  whose  domain  did  not, 
for  a  period,  extend  over  the  boundary  line  of  *the 
good'.  But  even  at  this  stage  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  total  dissimilarity  of  these  other 
Demiurges  to  the  Ameshaspends.  JVhcrc  do  the 
^bncshas  ever  viingle  themselves  loith  Ahrh/iany 
playing  cats  paw  to  the  limited  good  Deity,  doing 
the  evil  work  for  Jfini  ?  And  indeed  how  much 
higher  is  the  simple  scheme  of  the  Avesta  than  this 
well-meant,  but  really  degrading  hypothesis  of  Philo 
(and  his  Platonic  predecessors),  which  seems  to  us 
to  be  as  conspicuous  for  its  weakness  as  for  its 
meanness  ^  We  must  not  however  suppose  that 
Philo  attributed  this  arrangement  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thought  out  as  being  in  the 
nature  of  things;  which  relieves  the  situation.  God 
could  indeed  create  the  ruling  faculty  in  our  souls, 
but  not  the  subordinate  capabilities  (?  sic).  The 
subordinate  faculties  were  not  evil,  but  made  evil 
possible.  He,  the  Deity,  therefore  gave  over  to 
His  subordinates  the  construction  of  the  way  to 
sin  (De  confus.  ling.,  i,  432).  This  looks  however 
as  if  the  arrangement  originally  issued  from  I  lis  will. 

And  this,  as  Heinze  points  out,   is  an  echo  of 


*  It  may  however  be   explained    as   the  result  of  a    failure  of  all 
attemptji  to  define  the  ^^6;. 
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Plato  (see  Tim.  41,  B,  flg.),  who,  as  Philo  does, 
makes  the  highest  God  leave  the  e\il  work  to  the 
lesser  lights  of  the  Pantheon. 

So  with  punishments,  He,  Philo's  Deity,  puts 
them  off  upon  His  ser\'ants,  while  He  Himself  enjoys 
the  luxurj'  of  the  indulgence  of  His  love,  De  pro- 
fug.  I,  556.  He  recommends  the  penalties  indeed: 
.  .  .  ovx  avev  ixtr  ^rEix€),ev<T€(ag  r§5  taviov  fiaci/.ifog  are 
vnccQxoptoc,  di  aJMoi^  dt,  61  TTQog  rag  roiavrag  XQ^'^^ 
einQeTTiig  eici,  De  Abram  II,  22,  De  somn.  II,  i,  6qo. 

It  seems  really  meant  to  be  suggested  by 
Philo  that  He  (the  Deity)  was  as  well  entitled  to 
an  intermediary  executioner  (hangman)  as  other 
*  Kings';  and  this  would  be  anthromorphic  indeed. 
In  this  sense  he  was  the  'Prince  of  Peace',  while 
Mis  servants  were  the  *  Chiefs  of  War'.  The  Right 
(was  it  Asha?)  sits  by  His  side;  and  while  hating 
evil,  has  for  her  (the  Right's)  business  its  punish- 
ment, De  decalog.  II,  208.  (Asha  in  the  oldAvesta 
is  indeed  often  spoken  of  as  the  *  companion'  *  of 
Ahura,  though  he,  or  it,  is  still  all  the  same  the 
rhythm  of  holy  law  in  the  Universe,  the  State,  and 
in  the  Church,  and  though  he,  or  it,  gave  its  very 
name  to  the  saints,  who  are  the  *ashavan',  that  is 
to  say,  *the  ones  endowed  with  Asha').  He,  the 
Deity  of  Philo,  even  leaves  smaller  benefits  to  His 
servants.  He  gives  health  directly.  So  in  the  Avesta 
'health',  that  is  to  say,  'complete  wholeness'  is  in- 
deed one  of  His  Own  attributes;  and  it  is  also,  as 
here,  a  gift  which  He  imparts  to  His  faithful.     But 

'   See  Y.  32.  3. 
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this  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  concepts  in  the 
entire  Avesta  lore.  With  Philo,  however,  He  leaves  the 
*  healing  of  disease'  to  His  subordinates;  not  so 
Ahura;  so  He  leaves  also  *the  avoidance  of  sin'  to 
them.  He  is  the  'Feeder;  or  *Nourisher';  so  by 
construction  at  least  in  the  Avesta,  as  in  every  other 
similar  Bible;  but  His  L6gos  is  the  Healer  \  Did 
not  the  Logos  have  the  nobler  duty  of  the  two? 
God  could  not  approach  these  lesser  benefits,  for 
they  lay  too  near  the  evil!  He  was  so  absolutely 
pure  and  sublime;  and  was  otherwise  so  far  removed 
from  the  material  substance  of  the  world  that  the 
Intermediaries  were  indispensable  even  here.  There 
is  some  trace  of  reason,  to  some  of  us,  in  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  on  our  side  to  have 
Intermediaries  between  our  highest  conception  of  a 
sublime  personal  God  and  ourselves ;  His  very  bene- 
fits might  appal  us.  But  to  speak  personally  for 
one  moment,  it  has  cJways  been  totally  incompre- 
hensible to  me  how  a  religious  mind  could  ever 
tolerate  the  idea  of  an  Intermediary  between  God 
and  itself,  unless  that  Intermediary  were  indeed  a 
part  of  God,  especially  representing  mercy,  and 
unless  this  Intermediary  be,  as  by  every  neces- 
sity, thus  071  c  with  the  Father;  so  that  the 
'Father'  is  never  robbed  of  the  sublimest  attribute 
of  which  a  God  can  be  thought  to  be  possessed. 
But  where  is  there  such  an  idea  in  the  Avesta  as 
that  of  'mediation'  in  connection  with  the  Ameshas 
in  any   clear   or   definite    sense,    or   indeed   at   all? 


*  Leg.  alleg.  Ill,  i,  122. 
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They  indeed  ask  for  the  very  *  sight  of  God'  to  con- 
sult Him  even  as  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
though  these  were  vital  to  the  last  degree.  God 
speaks  to  the  soul  directly  and  repeatedly,  though 
the  expressions  themselves  are  of  the  nature  of 
poetical  representations,  that  is  to  say,  the  questions 
and  answers  are  used  as  poetical  representations  of 
the  immediate  conference  of  the  soul  with  God. 
And  these  interlocutions  formed  so  graphic  a  feature 
that  they  became  themselves  objects  of  sacrifice; 
cf.  the  sacrifices  made  to  the  (juestions  and  ans- 
wers in  Y.  44.  There  is  plenty  of  analogy  between 
the  descriptive  characteristics  of  Philo's  Logos  and 
of  his  female  quasi-L(')gos,  the  Sophia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  chasm  between  God  and  the  world  which 
in  Philo  makes  all  the  difficulty.  The  Infinite  could 
not,  according  to  Philo,  operate  directly  upon  the 
finite,  nor  'being'  upon 'becoming' (.9/V).  The  Inter- 
mediate Beings  are  therefore  necessary'  to  bring 
phenomena  to  pass,  to  maintain  them  in  a  world, 
and  to  satisfy  the  bias  of  men  towards  things 
above,  (I)e  somn.  I,  1,641,  l)e  gigant.  i,  263).  The 
very  air  which  we  breathe  Wcis  full  of  these  bodiless 
souls  {sic).  Philo  makes  a  great  business  of  describ- 
ing and  naming  these  Intermediate  Beings  at  the 
apex  of  which  stood  his  Logos. 

Philo  uses  the  idea  of  the  Logos  as  if  it  were 
already  familiar  to  his  circle  of  hearers  and  readers. 
He  must  have  found  it  practically  ready  to  his 
hand;  he  seems  even  to  say  so,  nauor  de^  w^einitic 
(a  quite  remarkable  point,  the  suggested  emendation 
of  Mangey    seems    perfectly    gratuitous),    {xov  ^etoy 
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Xoyor)  oXov  dl  o/wr  avaysoiievoy  xai  diqoiieyov  etq  vtffog, 
De  somn.  II,  69,  p.  334. 

How  far  this  x'Utoq  JLoyog,  with  which  his  public 
were  familiar,  was  a  developed  idea  in  the  Philonian 
sense,  who  can  say;?  but  the  question  possesses 
considerable  historical  interest. 

His  Logos  is  the  former  of  the  world  and  its 
maintainer,  also  *the  tool  or  instrument  of  God', 
De  cherub,  i,  162,  Leg,  alleg.  in,  i,  106.  Here  I 
gladly  concede  that  both  Asha  or  X^ohumanah  are 
often  spoken  in  the  instrumental  case  as  qualifying 
the  creative  action  of  Ahura.  But  here  is  a  whole 
system  of  so-called  philosophy  fully  adopted  from 
the  Platonic  school,  and  elaborately  extended  with 
no  little  scharfsinn  to  make  definite  and  fixed  the 
one  point  that  God  did  not  create  the  world,  except 
in  a  very  remote  manner  indeed,  touching  its  sub- 
stance with  tongs  (so  to  speak);  whereas  in  the 
Avesta,  if  He  makes  everything  with  Asha,  it  means 
simply  with  His  *  accuracy';  and,  if  with  \'ohumana, 
it  means  *with  His  good  will'. 

But  Philo's  Logos  is  again  *the  rudder'  with 
God  as  'the  steersman'  (De  migrat.  Abr.  i,  437). 
W^here  are  such  figures  of  speech  applied  in  the 
Avesta?,  which  is  thought  by  some  writers  totally 
to  ignore  the  sea.  If  the  Avesta- writers  were  fami- 
liar with  Philo,  all  this  would  have  left  its  traces. 

God  saw^  (De  mundi  opific  i,  4)  that  nothing 
could  be  blameless  in  the  world  which  had  no  ante- 
cedent ideal  pattern  in  its  formation;  He  therefore 
formed  His  intellectual  ideas  of  the  world  which 
was  to  be,  as  an  architect  might  form  his  ideas  of 
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a  future  edifice.  He  formed  the  mental  sketch  of 
an  ideal  city.  And,  as  an  architect  might  carefully 
compare  the  advancing  work  with  his  drawn  and 
measured  designs,  so  God  proceeded  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  K6smos.  As  the  brain  of  the  architect 
is  to  his  work,  so  is  the  divine  Logos  to  the  world; 
it  is  even  called  the  *book'  in  which  the  essential 
elements    of   all    other    things   were    written;    Leg. 

alleg.  I,  I,  47,  BifiXlov  8i  e^qr^xe  %6v  tod  O^eov  Xoyor 
^  (TvikPi^rixep  e/yqccffeff^ai  xal  lYXCtqaxxaa^ai  tag  loir 
aXXonv  (TvtTTciaeig.  Neither  Vohu  manah  nor  Asha 
was  ever  a  *book\  There  is  some  very  serious 
doubt  indeed  whether  any  *  books*  existed  at  the 
place  and  time  in  which  the  Gathas  were  composed. 
The  L6gos  is  also  both  'tools'  and  'chart'.  It  is 
even  the  'ideal  world'  itself  after  which  He  (Philo's 
God)  would  make  the  real  world,  De  m.  opific.  i,  5. 
This  seems  a  reversion  to  Panlogism  and  the 
Stoics,  though  not  an  absolute,  nor  a  complete  one. 
But  where  are  such  things  said  of  any  of  the 
Ameshas  of  theAvesta  in  the  Gatha,  or  elsewhere? 
Asha  is  not  that  'ideal  world';  though  the 
word,  sometimes  comprehends  'the  community'  in 
the  Gathic  scene,  but  only  in  the  higher,  though 
familiar,  religious  sense  as  'the  embodied  Law'. 
So  Vohumanah  is  often  the  topical  saint,  the  orthodox 
citizen,  but  only  in  the  purest  sense  in  the  Gathas; 
(see  'the  Personified  Asha'  and  'Vohumanah  in  the 
Gathas'  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  iqoo  already  once  referred  to).  Or,  will 
any  one  recall  the  fact  that  Asha  in  the  genuine 
but  still  later  Avesta   represented   'the  Fire'!,    and 
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SO  the  chief  element  in  the  physical  Universe  as  if 
according  to  Heraclitus  (see  above).  Asha  as  the 
*fire'  in  the  later  time  had  reference  to  the  altar 
flame  primarily  beyond  a  doubt;  so  Aramaiti  was 
also  secondarily  'the  earth';  Khshathra  though  only 
secondarily,  'metals';  Haurvatat  only  later  *  water'; 
and  Ameretatat  *  plants';  (but  these  points  must  come 
in  again  with  us  in  our  discussion  later  on). 

The  Logos  unites  within  himself,  or  within  itself, 
the  foreseen  conceptions  of  the  world  which  was  to 
be.     He  (or  *it')  is  the  *idea  of  ideas'. 

Here  is  an  assumption  of  the  identity  of  the 
projecting  power  with  the  projected  scheme;  but 
both  Asha,  Vohumanah  and  the  rest  were  regulative 
ideas  within  the  mind  of  God;  and  only  grand 
ideal  constructive  and  originating  forces  projecting 
a  world,  and  at  the  same  time  being  that  self- 
projecting  world  itself,  by  an  enlargement,  or  ex- 
pansion of  their  ideas. 

Among  the  various  tropes  with  which  Philo 
tries  to  express  his  idea  is  that  of  a  'seal'.  The 
seal  is  indestructible,  while  it  impresses  an  indefinite 
number  of  images  upon  the  wax.  The  ideas'  were 
called  'seals',  De  profig.  i,  547.  No  such  image  is 
familiar  to  the  Avesta;  and  it  is  the  business  of  my 
opposition  to  accumulate  analogies.  The  lightest 
and  most  trifling  often  strikes  us  most,  and  is  in- 
deed of  the  most  value  as  an  evidence  of  historical 
connection. 
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The  Ldgoi. 

This  introduces  us  once  more  to  the  word 
L(')ij^os  in  the  plural;  see  above,  where  we  discussed 
it  in  connection  with  the  Stoics.  As  there  were 
many  'ideas',  so  there  were  many  *L6ijoi'  in  the 
sense  o:"  reasoned-out  intellectual  schemes.  They 
are  associated  with  the  *.\ni;els'  (sic),  which  might 
recall  the  Ameshas  (see  below);  but  where  is 
any  one  of  the  Immortals  of  the  Avesta  ever 
called  the  *  Father'  excqjt  Ahura  Mazda  himself? 
Such  is  the  L<')gos  of  Philo  in  De  som.  II,  i,  6S3. 
If  the  Li')^os  is  the  'Father'  of  all  the  Logoi 
7ictn]q  /.ir/Mr  hotor,  surely  neither  X'ohumanah  nor 
Asha  was  that  (see  also  above).  He,  the  Logos, 
fructifies  with  the  best  thoughts,  like  a  husband; 
see  I)e  leg.  sj)ec.  11,  275;  but  in  the  Avesta  no 
such  gross  indecency  is  immediately  suggested ;  the 
idea  of  *\\ife'  is  merely  used  sporadically.  But  this 
suggestion  refers  only  to  Ahura  Mazda,  not  at  all 
to  Asha,  nor  to  any  other  of  the  Ameshas;  none 
of  them  is  ever  a  *  husband'. 

Philo  deals  with  the  ir/nis,  as  Plato  does;  but 
with  him  they  fyyoccrii,  from  the  thinking  or  thought 
of  Tiod,  while  with  Plato  they  are  underived. 
Jl'/Muoi'  (fi'/Mi'i'Lf^L  [  flW/.ow  .i/.ciio)riXet ,  l^hot.  Biblioth. 
Si\  b,   2f). 

VV/r  ifJras  as  i^r//7/s   a)id  species. 

The  ideas  were  both  original  imagined  schemes 
according  to  which  the  world  was  to  be  formed, 
and  the}'  wtTe  also  i^enus  and  species,  to  which  the 
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individual  object  was  relegated,  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting turn  of  thought,  Leg.  alleg.  I,  i,  47. 

As  genus  and  species  were  the  inevitable  sub- 
divisions under  which  the  ideas  would  arrange  any 
subject  matter  submitted  to  them,  they  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  parts  of  the  ideas  themselves;  as 
they  certainly  are  concepts  indispensable  to  all 
analysis.  The  idccis  are  eternal  and  remain  ever 
*e(iual  to  themselves'  (sic\  De  cherub,  i,  148  (Heinze). 
They  are  not  only  the  original  formers,  genuses 
and  notions  of  everything  which  is  intellectual  as 
well  as  of  what  is  sensuous,  the  proper  essence  of 
arts,  sciences  and  virtues  rests  in  them.  I)e  agri- 
cult.  I,  326.  l)e  mutat.  nom.  I,  600.  The  highest 
'idea'  is  the  Logos,  the  supreme  category  which 
subordinates  all  things  to  itself,  recalling  the  Stoic 
doctrine  of  the  iL  The  Logos  is  also  *  manna'; 
and  we  are  fed  with  it  (sic),  (see  Ileinze,  p  22:^)  \ 
the  Logos  is  also  the  indefinite  n'.  The  Logos  is 
the  most  productive  or  generative,  after  God;  but 
TO  dt  yevrAwraroi^  tmiv  o  ii^oq  y.tti  devregoc  u  Osov  loyoQ. 
But  again  we  have  the  statement  that  *the  L<')gos 
is  called  God',  I)e  somn.  i,  39  (I,  (^^^),  Where  is 
\'ohumanah  the  same  as  Ahura  in  the  Gathas? 
Where  is  there  anything  of  *the  .Vmeshas'  in  all 
this?  The  Ameshas  are  ideas  fast  enough  in  their 
original  meaning;  but  this  is  their  nature  in  common 
with  many  other  Avesta  notions  and  words,  i\shi, 
Sraosha,  etc.,  and  also  in  common  with  a  throng 
of  X'edic  ones;  but  where  is  the  smallest  similarity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  two  sets  of  ideas  ?  W^hat  have 
Asha    and  X'ohumanah    and    Khshathra    to   do    with 
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genus  and  species,  any  further  than  that  they  are 
characteristics  which  of  course  possess  and  express 
specific  qualities?  Where  is  Vohumanah  or  .Asha 
*  eaten  as  food'?  Ameretatat  did  indeed  represent 
plants,  as  instances  of  life,  and  they  were  for  *food'; 
but  this  was  because  ameretatat  meant  *  deathless 
long  life'. 

More  definitive  discussion. 
To  proceed  with  our  exposition  of  the  main 
points  in  Philo's  system.  The  problem  was  to  ac- 
count for  the  influence  of  these  L6goi  (ideas)  upon 
matter;  —  //c?7i'  was  the  unchangeable  *  metallic 
seal'  to  imprint  an  image  upon  the  pliant  wax? 
Jl'/fo  was  to  form  the  changeable  phenomena  after 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable  pattern?  AVlth  Plato 
the  ideas  were  probably  *  living  powers',  *  working 
causes'  (Heinze  p.  223).  'Only  an  idea  can  make 
a  thing  what  it  is'  (so  H.?  Phaid.  100  (so),  D.?).  So 
Philo  followed;  but  he  expresses  himself  differently. 
God  could  not  Himself  approach  formless  mat- 
ter. The  original  images  of  things  must  them- 
selves possess  the  power  to  impress  themselves. 
They  seem  lifeless  enough  when  spoken  of  as  qual- 
ities (,toiot>;t6c),  measures  nirqa,  or  numbers  aQi&fioi. 
But  these  names  did  not  hinder  Pythagoras  from 
using  one  of  them  to  express  what  were  living  for- 
ces. (His  'numbers'  may  have  been  thought  of  as 
possessing  \self  motion',  one  might  suppose  be- 
cause of  the  infinite  and  unrestrainable  progress  of 
the  mind  of  itself  in  subdividing  or  in  counting, 
which  process  can  only  be  arrested  by  turning  the 
thoughts  away  from    the    subject).     Then  the    koyog 
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noi6(;  of  the  Stoics  goes  over  into  physics;  so  Philo 
followed  suit,  and  called,  his  'ideas'  *  forces'  \ 
And  they  are  busy  enough,  according  to  him; 
De  monarch  I,  ii,  219.  They  put  the  disordered 
into  order;  they  define  and  limit  the  undefined 
and  unlimited,  and  make  each  individual  thing 
an  individual  avvoXo^^  %6  x^^Qov  eig  to  afieit^oy  ^eO^ccg- 
fio^ofieva*.  Again  the  L6goi  seem  to  be  in  so  far 
above  and  separate  from  the  ideas  (or  from  other 
ideas)  that  He  (the  Deity,  or  the  L6gos  (?)),  uses  them 
to  form  lifeless  matter  after  their  pattern,  De  con- 
fus.  ling.  I,  414.  The  L6gos  was  therefore  not  a 
lifeless  original  image,  but  a  living  Being  at  times 
(with  Philo),  who  contained  the  forms  within  himself, 
gets  *  matter'  into  his  power,  and  through  his  own 
might  (though  it  was  not  original),  brings  motion 
into  the  inert  mass,  and  constructs  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  to  be  developed  impelled  by  his  own 
moving  energy.  So  Philo  came  in  fact  almost  to 
Plato's  scheme,  only  that  with  Plato  they  were 
'original  essences',  having  their  causes  only  in  them- 
selves, while  Philo  derived  them  from  God. 

The  source  of  their  existence  was  outside  of 
themselves.  So  far  as  this  goes  it  is  true  enough 
of  the  Ameshaspentas ,  as  of  any  other  qualities 
ever  attributed  to  God  or  man.  In  Plato  all  came 
to  an  apex  in  the  idea  of  *the  good';  —  was  this 
Vohumanah?  If  so,  it  was  composed  a//cr  the  Pah- 
lavi  translation  of  Yasna  28,  3,  where  vohu  manah 
(so)  is  erroneously  described  as  the  'first  creation'. 
With    Philo    all    the   ideas    are  included  within    the 


*  Plato  had  of  course  previously  made  use  of  such  a  term. 
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Ijy^os.  He,  the  Logos,  does  not  represent  any 
especial  one,  not  even  that  of  'goodness'.  With 
both  Plato  and  Philo  'the  ideas'  are  *  living'  (soi 
(see  above). 

l^lato  himself  (thinks  Heinze)  may  have  onl\' 
meant  *  reason'  by  'the  good';  certainly  he  only 
meant  this  sometimes,  Phileb.  22,  C.  Heinze  recalls 
also  that  the  new  Pythagoreans  had  already  before 
Philo  considered  the  Logos  as  the  antecedent  ideal 
image,  in  imitation  of  which  the  world  was  made. 
Where  are  either  \'ohumanah  or  Asha  represented 
in  such  a  sense,  as  prototypes,  ideal  images  in 
accordance  with  which  God  made  the  world?  They 
are  the  divine  characteristics  which  influenced  all 
His  actions,  not  the  pattern  or  model,  except  in  an 
indefinite,  remote  and  almost  intangible  sense;  and 
we  are  here  largely  concerned  with  what  is  palpable 
and  calculated  to  strike  the  mental  eve,  and  so  to 
induce  imitation. 

VV/r  I.oi^os  as  the  Splitter, 

The  Logos  was  the  forming  power,  because  he 
was  also  the  *  divider',  the  'splitter'.  The  first  thing 
to  do  was  t<)  sej)arate  and  sift;  see  Genesis  L  That 
is  the  nature  of  all  preliminary  intellection;  the  more 
it  divides,  the  richer  the  store  of  objects  before  it 
becomes.  He,  the  Logos,  had  to  form  both  heaven 
and  earth;  and  he  (or  'it')  divided  ad  indefinituni, 
1  le  divided  matter  into  light  and  heavy,  fine  and 
coarse;  the  fine  he  split  again  into  air  and  fire,  the 
coarse  into  water  and  earth;  —  subdivisions  fol- 
lowed.    Lven  the  soul   was   divided  into  its  reason- 
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able  and  unreasonable  parts,  speech  into  truth  and 
the  lie,  and  perception  into  that  which  seizes  an 
object  and  that  which  does  not  seize  one  {sic).  As 
species,  so  at  last  individual  beings,  must  come  to 
light  more  and  more  by  means  of  division  and 
distinction. 

So,  in  reconstruction,  the  more  varied  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  a  composite  object*  has  been 
constructed,  the  richer  will  be  its  fabric.  It  is  a 
compounding  together  of  opposites  and  without  these 
contradictions  and  oppositions  nothing  can  be  thought 
of  as  species. 

Nay,  the  world  itself  consists  of  oppositions 
and  contradictions;  recall  Heraclitus.  Like  Heraclitus, 
curiously  enough,  Philo  made  'strife'  the  moving 
principle  and  'war'  noXefJocy  'the  father'  of  all  things, 
and  still  identical  with  the  L6gos!  (see  Heinze  228). 
This  does  not  seem  to  harmonise  very  well  with 
the  system  of  the  Avesta,  or  with  the  idea  of  Yo- 
humanah  or  Asha. 

Strife  is  indeed  the  beginning;  and  the  fierce 
battle  of  good  and  evil  is  the  history  of  Zoroastri- 
anism;  but  neither  strife  nor  Vohumanah  is  the 
'father';  nor  is  'strife'  stated  to  be  an  ameliorating 
factor;  it  remains  an  evil  till  it  is  finally  overcome. 

This  non-formative  factor  in  Philo  is  not  im- 
manent in  matter,  nor  the  same  thing  with  it;  but 
it  has  come  to  it  from  without.  With  Heraclitus 
however  it  is  an  eternal  principle,  and  no  progress 
is  thinkable  without  it.  Philo  however  seems  to 
make  progress  dependent  on  continuous  dividing 
and    separation;      (Hegel    is    our    most    prominent 
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modern  example  of  this).  But  both  make  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world  nothing  else  but  the  unfolding 
of  *  reason';  everything  is  to  be  deduced  from  this; 
and  is  therefore  logical.  Philo  associates  this  pro- 
cess with  the  activity  of  human  thought;  he 
approaches  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  thinking  and 
being,  but  however  as  derived  and  not  as  absolute 
(see  Heinze  p.  229). 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  of 
Zoroastrianism  in  all  this,  unless  it  be  Zoroastrianism 
developed  from  a  long  previous  age.  The  simple 
is  never  derived  from  the  elaborate;  let  it  be  well 
noted. 

Philo's    JciK'ish  colouring. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  to  the  Jewish 
colouring  in  the  works  of  Philo.  Of  course  the 
separation  of  (iod  from  the  world;  that  is  to  say, 
His  transcendence,  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
Greeks;  but  Philo  found  it  (so  at  least  he  persuaded 
himself)  also  in  Moses,  as  the  word  ^^/ua,  and  so 
the  Logos,  which  he  claimed  to  have  antedated  at 
least  that  of  the  Greeks;  God's  word  was  His  work 
6  ).6yoz  eoyov  avtov,  De  sacrific.  Ab.  et  C.  i,  175. 
But  neither  .\sha  nor  X'ohumanah  are  a  *  voice', 
not  even  *a  creative  voice',  nor  even  'a  reasonable 
voice'.  Ihere  is  not  the  smallest  similarity  between 
the  ideas.  The  two  spirits  create  their  worlds  with 
no  dramatic  commands,  not  even  so  many  as  we 
find  in  Genesis.  The  Logos  on  the  contrar)"  was 
often  distinctly  this  latter,  viz.  a  'reason  in  speech'. 
He  was  more  than  mere  *  sound'.     But  Vohumanah 
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is  never  'sound'  at  all;  though  Ahura  'spoke'  with 
both  Asha  and  Vohumanah  that  is  to  say  Svith  truth 
and  kindness'.  Then  again  he,  the  I.6gos,  is  some- 
times called  the  'house'  in  which  God,  the  povg  TtSy 
6io}y,  'the  mind  of  all',  dwells,  I  am  not  aware 
that  Ahura  Mazda  is  ever  spoken  of  as  dwelling  in 
either  \'ohumanah  or  Asha,  as  'in  a  house',  where 
He  'arranges  his  ideas  before  He  brings  them  out 
into  the  world';  see  De  migrat.  Abr.,  i,  437.  But, 
of  course,  as  God  created  the  world  by  His  word, 
so  Ahura  must  have  created  it  'with  good  mind', 
not  indeed  so  much  as  *7oi///  asha  con  sent  iug^  \ 

What  scheme  of  creation  ever  said  anything 
else? 

Not  pausing  to  solve  the  question  which  arose 
between  Heinze  and  Zeller  as  to  whether  Philo 
supposes  a  double  L6gos  to  exist,  one  correspond- 
ing to  the  L6gos  endiathetos  (koyoc  hdid.'>€Tog)  on 
the  one  side,  and  one  to  the  Logos  prophoric6s 
().6rog  TiQo^oQixoc)  on  the  other,  the  planning  and  the 
executive  L6gos  in  men,  or  whether  he  meant  by 
his  somewhat  corresponding  terms,  K6smos  noet6s 
and  K6smos  aisthet6s  (xodfiog  voiiiog  and  xog^iog  ah- 
^fiiog)  only  analogous  divisions  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  L6gos  ^),  let  us  simply  ask  at  once  whether 
the  two  worlds  of  Y.  28,  2  or  3,  Y.  30,  etc.  stand 
related  here. 

Philo  certainly  speaks   of   'two  worlds',    one  a 

*  See  AH'hat  I  have  said  clNCwhere  on  'the  priority  of  Asha'. 
Notice  the  distinct  difference  in  coloiirinj;,  whereas  copied  lore  repro- 
duces the  colour  of  its  original. 

*  See  the  footnote  on  p.  160. 
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younger  son  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sensuous: 
for  the  older,  he  said,  was  no  (orrf^'ia)  sensuous  Q)  ' 
one,  being  intellectual;  and,  as  the  elder,  it  was 
considered  iis  deser\'ing  to  abide  by  Him,  and  not 
to  go  forth  as  the  nQorfoqixog,  o  /i*r  ydq  xoGfioc  ovtoc 
i'edneQog  v'log  d^eoC,  iire  alaDrjoc  ow*  tor  ydq  nqeapiitqov 
Toviov  ovdiia  '^  tine  ror^Tog  6^  exelroc,  TiQec/ifioiy  di- 
u^ioitrac  naq    taviM  xuiatiiyeir  duvojiix)^r^. 

But  this  latter  difficulty  does  not  affect  our 
(juestion.  What  shall  we  say  as  to  the  *two  worlds', 
or  *two  lives'  of  Yasna  28,  2  or  3?;  see  S.B.M.  xxxi, 
1).  18  fig.,  29  fig.  also  Gathas,  at  the  place,  pp.  4  and  3^)4. 

Of  course  the  two  general  ideas  are  kindred, 
like  eill  the  other  similar  concepts  in  the  two  systems; 
but  as  to  any  resemblance  in  the  definite  points 
involved,  it  is  wholly  absent. 

Mow  has  *the  bodily  world',  a  practical  reli- 
gious concept,  an}thing  to  do  with  a  Logos  pro- 
phoric(')S,  an  entirely  speculative  postulate?  Or  what 
has  a  *  world    of    mind'    referring    to    intellect    and 


*   (Ju.   I).   >.  iniiniitab.   I,  277. 

-  A>  lo  the  oi'tfr'rfr  whiih  ^ivc.>  Hcinzi-  trouble,  as  "well  ;is  Kcfer- 
>tein.  wlv>  would  read  *  hix6ya\  and  Richler  who  suj^gesls  iJ*rr»',  it 
>eeni>.  awkward  enough,  ai>  nui.st  be  confes>etl.  It  posMbly  refers  lo 
sMiiU'  l'i>i  words  wh:i.h  once  inter\  ene<l;  <»r  it  may  be  a  defective  mode 
of  expre»ion:  *  he  sai<l  that  the  one  older  than  this  was  no  sciuuous 
/i"o.»mo,v.  but  thai  "n«"  i^  intellectual*  ...  Or  aj;ain  is  it  not  better  to 
lran>fer  the  wh'dc  xnicnce,  for,  as  in  oriental  writings,  a  sentence 
doublle>s  ofien  bcc.nno  di<])laceil: .  .  .  i''>r  he  said  that  there-  was  none  older 
than  lhi>.':  let  this  be  considered  explanatory;  and  it  may  well  have 
NtO'>d  originally  at  the  end  of  the  pax>age  after  dttt^Of]f^/j:  *the  younger 
wii^  >en.su«us;  but  thai  "ue,  the  ftlder,  was  intellectual,  an<l  .is  being 
•  •Ider  and  deserving  to  aliiiie  by  him,  he  was  thought  <»iit  (?)  for  thtif 
hftnaur,  for  he  ((iod^  said  thai  none  was  older  than  this  one':  so  ever)'- 
thing  comes  int<^  order. 
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I  leaven,  for  the  matter  of  that,  anything;  to  do  with 
a  Loijos  endiathecos ,  as  Philo  understood  such  a 
thinj^. 

Ahura  himself  arranges  and  plans;*  //r  is  the 
/r'rdidOeTog:  and  Asha  in  one  place  is  the  object,  not 
the  subject  of  manta,  cp.  Y.  31:  He  (Asha)  con- 
stitutes however  a  good  nqoifoqiAoq  (with  his  com- 
panion attributes),  but  then  he  is  inferior  to  the 
original  reason.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  his  Asha 
or  \-ohumanah,  and  other  attributes  that  Ahura 
Himself  performs  those  acts  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence which  are  denied  to  Philo's  God  as  beneath 
His  sublimity. 

The  k6smos  aisthetos  and  the  kosmos  noetcSs 
look  very  like  our  'two  worlds'  in  Yasna  28,  2; 
but  they  are  not  16goi.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
denying  such  resemblances  as  exist  between  such 
concepts. 

The  dim  presence  of  these  distinctions  in  the 
Zend  A  vesta  is  not  only  not  remarkable;  they  are 
simply  unavoidable  because  necessary  to  iill  specu- 
lation of  the  kind.  And  the  activity  of  Ahura  in 
exercising  these  attributes  is  entirely  simple,  cor- 
responding to  the  activity  of  a  supreme  good  Cre- 
ator in  all  theogonies,  though  it  is  often  actually 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  passages  in  the 
Gathas  mean  to  describe  God  as  immediately  work- 
ing through  His  attributes,  or  through  the  men  in 
whom  those  attributes  have  implanted  themselves; 
see  above  on  Asha  and  Vohumanah.  Both  Asha 
and  Vohumanah  are  'executive',  fiust  enough,  'bear- 
ing forth*  the  plans  of  God,  but  they  have  no  such 
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j)Osition  as  the  Loijos;  see  above.  And,  moreover, 
\ohumanah  and  i\sha  are  not  either  of  the  '/av/ 
ivor/ds''  of  the  (tathas  in  any  sense  ichaisoerer. 
These  two  worlds  are  "  Intel  lee  tun  I  religion'  re/er- 
rin'g  to  Heaven,  and  ^ pums  bodily  life '  upon  earth. 
So  far  said  then,  accordinjj^  to  Philo,  the  world 
is  createil  throui^h  reason  voi(;y  or  its  manifestation, 
the  Word,  the  Loy^os.  This  world  is  an  imprint  of 
the  I Jivine  Reason;  and  so  the  most  complete  work. 
Movini^-  ideas  which  were  the  forces  propelling  life 
were  active:  and  the  Loljos  was  the  sum  of  them. 
It  is  ecisy  to  see  that  neither  \'ohumanah  nor 
yet  Asha  correspond  to  such  a  Loi^^os;  they  are 
more  like  one  of  *the  ideas'.  It  is  Ahura  Mazda 
Himself  who  is  nearer  the  l-*hilonian  or  the  Stoic 
L«'>i4;os,  as  I  have  already  repeatedly  said  or  im- 
])lied;  for  it  is  He  who  unites  the  ideas.  And  such 
a  general  scheme  of  divine  attributes  and  powers 
must  have  been  c  ommon  to  every  school  of  think- 
ers of  the  same  ty{)e  the  world  over  without  any 
regard  t^)  the  kind  of  lani^uai^e  in  which  they  clothed 
their  thoui^his  or  to  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
uttered.  S<->  alsc)  in  the  matter  of  keeping  together 
what  has  been  once  formed.  Here  attain  the  I.oi^os 
would  l)e  Ahura:  for  althcnii^di  the  Jewish-Greek  had 
the  innz  behind  the  I  .ol^os,  still  the  Logos  was  an 
uncreated  part  o'  Him  (so  to  s])eak).  The  Logos 
keej)s  the  k^Vsmos  in  order,  and  the  regular  changes 
in  the  seasons  are  j)rescrved  by  him:  so  Heinze 
tinds,  I  think  correctly.  (.'omj)are  this  with  ^'.  44,  3,  4; 
Ahura  was  Asha's  father,  asha  being  in  that  place 
the  rhythm  of  the  physical  universe,  *the  thing  pro- 
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duced',  and  only  in  the  most  subordinate  sense  *the 
producer'.  He  was  a  logos,  as  I  have  always 
said,  but  of  a  fifth  degree  lower  dignity  than  f/ie 
Logos  of  Philo.  It  is  again  Ahtira  who  does  this 
thing,  that  is  who  creates  something  physical,  which 
was  considered  impossible  to  Philo's  God.  It  is 
not  Asha  who  does  it. 

The  Logos  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  *the 
Law ',  as  Asha  was.  He  was  the  unbreakable  band 
(rf€(7fi6c)  which  binds  all  tightly  together  (j^piyrti. 
Otherwise  the  entire  earth  would  be  dissolved  by 
the  seas,  the  *air  would  be  set  on  fire  by  the  fire 
and  the  fire  extinguished  by  the  air  {sic)\  De 
plant.  N.  I,  331;  De  prohg,  I,  562,  De  confus.  ling. 
I,  425.  This  indeed  would  be  the  use  of  Asha, 
and  we  actually  have  the  expression  *  whose  bond 
binds  the  saint'  Y.  48,  7;  though  some  might  not 
agree  to  my  rendering;  and  the  terms  are  not  posi- 
tively certain. 

Here  we  have  an  analogy  fast  enough;  but  it 
is  a  wonder  that  such  similarities  do  not  appear 
more  frequently.  Asha  is  under  God  the  rhythm  of 
order,  keeping  all  things  in  balance  within  the  solar 
system  (not  at  all  so  of  Vohumanah);  but  in  the 
Avesta  this  rhythm  is  the  f//hi(^  prodiurcL  It  is  He 
himself,  Ahura  *who  through  Asha  keeps  ruin  from 
all  Y.  44,  2'.  Ahura  is  *Asha's  leather',  let  me  re- 
peat, whereas  it  is  the  Logos  who  is  S(3metimcs 
called  *  father'  of  the  other  ideas;  see  elsewhere 
above  and  below. 

The  Logos    may    indeed    be    '(lod's  Son'    in 

some  of  the  side  issues,  and  by  implication,  just  as 

11* 
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'laughter'  was;  but  not  in  its  main  application.  It 
was  the  Kosmos  which  was  more  distinctly  God's 
Son  (see  above);  or  the  two  K6smoi,  a  younger, 
the  sensuous,  and  an  older,  the  intellectual. 

The  Logos  'goes  through  all'  like  <"iod  Him- 
self. He  leaves  nothmg  empty  of  himself,  id  .rdna 
/^c  oifTiac  €x:ie.iXriQMxolc,  Ouis  rer.  div.  her.  I,  499: 
l)e  SOm.  II,  I,  691:  ivy  xhiiov  Xoyoy  .  .  .  fifjdtr  €Qr^noy 
xai  xtroy  i-teviov  fuoog  ixoria,  iidlkor  dt  ,  .  ,  oXoy  di 
oXow  itraxtoiuvov. 

Ouest.  in  l^xod.  II,  6X,  II,  515  Auch.:  Dei  verb- 
um  nihil  omnio  in  natura  relinquit  vacuum,  omnia 
implens;  see  \'ita  Mos.  Ill,  II,  154.  And  he  is  con- 
tinuous and  never  severed;  his  smallest  part,  like 
the  coriander  seed,  even  when  dixided  infinitesimally, 
possesses  the  jjower  to  fnictify  (sic;  see  Heinze 
p.  ^37). 

1  am  not  aware  that  either  X'ohumanah  or  Asha 
correspond  to  this  description.  Far  from  it,  for 
Asha  and  X'ohumanah  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  domain  of  the  l^vil  Spirit,  Arigra  Main)'u, 
at  least  not,  except  to  attack  it  at  its  borders: 
w/ii/r  tlir  I.opjs  "auis  especial  I  \  con  i  rived  to  pepvade 
Jiattire  i)i   the  loiliniited  viainier  descrH)ed. 

The  L(')gos  jnits  on  the  world  like  a  garment 
w;  iat)\\u\  in  the  Avesta  it  is  God  *\Vho  clothes 
Himself  with  the  heavens',  not  Asha,  much  less 
X'ohumanah  '. 


^   I  think  Vt.  13,  3,  also  refers  to  the  Heaven  (with   emended  text) 
as  the  star-spangle«l  ;;arment  which  (Ahura)  puts  on;  others  differ. 
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Philo's  scheme  approaches  the  Panloj^ism  of  the 
Stoics  at  times;  and  this  is  radically  different  from 
the  concept  of  Ahura  and  His  Asha  orVohumanah; 
that  is  to  say,  Philo's  L6gos  is  largely  taken  from 
the  Stoics,  save  as  to  the  one  fundamental  and  vital 
principle  that  the  Philonian  Logos  is  (in  a  curious 
sense),  separated,  and  is  therefore  distinct  from  God, 
emanating  from  him,  and  also  separated  from  matter, 
though  acting  upon  it,  whereas  the  Logos  of  the 
Stoics  was  essentially  one  with  both,  God  and 
material  substance. 

The  parallelism  between  much  of  the  Stoic 
Logos  and  that  of  Philo  was  naturally  (juite  evident 
to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  he  derived  the  outline 
and  much  of  the  substance  of  his  scheme  from  his 
j^redecessors.  As  I  have  cited  al)Ove,  both  Zeno 
and  Cleanthes,  were  saints  in  his  eyes,  together 
with  Plato,  and  Ileraclitus  (a  curious  grou;)). 

Sii//  jNorr  closely  dr/inrd  f^articulars. 

Descending  into  ])articulars;  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions or  aspects  of  his  (Philo's)  L(')gos  was  that 
o"  nature  rfvceioc.  His  originals  had  spoken  of  it 
as  *  material*;  but  in  a  certain  lofty  all-inclusive 
sense;  Philo  uses  the  term  oftener  in  a  narrDwer 
moral  sense.       The    good    man's    actions    should  be 

iiog  diOixeTrai,  conformed  to  that  purpose  of  nature 
in  accordance  with  which  also  the  whole  world  is 
regulated. 

Here  indeed  we  have  an  api)roach  to  Asha  as 
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again  the  *  rhythm  of  nature'  and  a  closer  one  than 
before;  cp.  Y.  44,  3;  see  also  above  in  several  places. 
But  the  question  is  as  to  the  status  and  relations 
of  this  Logos,  not  as  to  its  final  operation.  Here 
the  two  views  are  radically  dissimilar;  and  we  can 
never  j)resent  this  point  too  often  and  in  too  varied 
a  light.  The  Philonian  Logos,  let  me  repeat,  as  I 
understand  from  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Philo's 
expressions  concerning  it,  was  positively  invented^ 
or  at  least  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
Intermediar)^  between  God  and  matter  to  which 
allusion  has  been  so  often  made,  and  the  necessity 
for  which  was  never  dreamt  of  in  the  Iranian  system: 
see  above. 

The  Jaictos  Spertnatikos. 

To  proceed;  —  like  the  Stoics,  Philo  held  to 
a  *recison  (Logos)  in  seeds*,  which  directs  their 
development;  and  this  might  be  said  to  be  like  the 
rita  (asha)  of  the  Avesta,  but  only  in  the  vaguest 
and  remotest  possible  manner,  which  the  mere  words 
Maw  of  nature'  must  always  convey.  Otherwise  we 
have  a  total  absence  from  the  Avesta  of  this  fine 
detail.  The  logoi  spermatikoi  were  forces  driving 
on  the  expected  and  predestined  changes  through 
seed,  root,  branch,  leaves,  and  fruit,  back  to  seed 
again.     Rather  cp.  Gen.  1.  than  the  Avesta. 

Philo  strictly  distinguishes  between  the  ma- 
terial substratum  of  the  seeds  (of  ever}thing)  which 
he  holds  to  be  entirely  corporeal,  and  the  li\'ing 
germs  r>f  reason  which  determine   from  within  what 
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forms  the  future  being  (plant  or  animal)  will  take. 
These  germs  have  nothing  material  about  them,  ac- 
cording to  him,  not  even  in  the  noble  sense  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy;  but  otherwise  they  correspond 
closely  to  the  JLoyoi  rrneofianxoi  of  the  earlier  school. 
Leg.  alleg.  Ill,  i,  117  an  oq/>6c  koyag  is  spoken  of 
as  xai  6  (T7i€Q^aTiic6g  xai  yet^yeiixoc  lo.y  xrcAwy \  and 
Ouis  rer.  div.  heres,  I,  490,  as  *the  unseen,  seminal, 
formative,  divine  logos;  auqaTog  y,ai  GmQ^aiixog  xal 
r€/i'txdg  xai  ^elog  iati  koyog,  og  nqoGr^xivro^c  cvaxeiGerai 
no  naigf,  a  very  interesting  passage. 

These  things  might  of  course  have  been  said 
by  a  devout  and  inventive  person  of  a  philosophical 
turn  concerning  Asha,  and  many  more  things  of  a 
similar  kind,  (not  so  much  with  any  accuracy  of 
Vohumanah);  but  then  they  simply  were  /lof  said  in 
the  old  Avesta  in  any  definite  or  direct  sense;  and 
not  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  sense. 
Philo  seems  however  again  at  times  to  approach 
the  lofty  materialism  of  the  Stoics,  almost  commit- 
ting himself  to  the  view  that  the  Logos  Wcis  the 
pervading  source  and  essence  of  life  as  head  (I  (eiir 
that  Ac  did  not  recognise  it  *  as  a  mode  of  motion', 
as  his  predecessor  came  so  near  to  doing;  see 
above);  but  occasional  expressions  occur  in  authors  in 
almost  any  sense.  What  we  are  discussing  here  is 
the  main  body  of  Philo's  thought,  without  being 
baffled  by  occasional  lapses  into  the  higher  schemes 
of  the  Stoics,  (things  indeed  in  themselves  so  impres- 
sive as  to  present  constraining  attractions  to  any 
one  capable  of  comprehending  them).  On  the  other 
hand  he,    Philo,    at    least    indirectly   calls    the    fire 
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'S])i  ritual';  idov  6  roij.  li^'Uguor  vmI  7ie7Tvq(fiutvor  :iri-tii<e '. 
{I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  only  warranted  in 
seeinj^  an  allusion  to  Fire-worship  in  a  Parsi  sense 
In*  interpretini;  their  so-called  Fire-worship  as  tht:- 
recoi^nitic )n  of  the  mysterious  (?)  -  perpetual  motion  re- 
sultinj^  from  fire  as  the  eternal  force  which  propels 
the  ever  chanLjinj;  forms  o"  matter. 

If  *heat\  as  the  mode  of  inexplicable  (?) '  motion, 
driviui^  on  the  universe  in  its  cycles,  and  forcing 
it  to  return  everlastingly  to  the  same  forms,  be  the 
wcjnderful  thini^  adored  l)y  Fire-worshippers,  we  can 
little  cavil  at  their  weakness.  Then  indeed  *  l*hil  >\s 
sijirit-lire'  is  of  the  same  kin. 

But,  as  always,  this  leaves  one  cjuestion  un- 
to;;ched,  l^hilo  does  not  exactly  assert  the  identity 
of  the  nrfiiiK  and  the  1/)l;os.  The  fire  was  also 
th^*  *  causing  cause':  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  the 
all-.illin^  power,  as  he  does  of  the  ;ryivine  which 
pervades  all  things:  and  the  fire  was  as  one  of 
them,  the  c\'uisini;  cause.  The  word  n-i^inti  as  here 
used  came  from  the  St  )ics  i  see  above  on  the  Stoics, 
l).i-e   12^'. 

W'r  l-avi:*  indeed  a  striking  ana!o:^^on  to  thi^ 
co-.K  ept,  th"  ,/;/■/ nrf,  in  the  Spenta  Mainyu,  the 
M.M)unlifur,  or  with  s^mc,  'the  holy',  spirit,  which, 
likr  \\v'  T  ImIv  S])irit'  of  th*-  Did  Testament,  and 
indeed  also  (\  thr  New  Testament,  is  often  difficult 
to  distin/ui>'n   from   ( iod   I  limself. 

We  rrad  of  *the  first  ;7/7  of  th(^  Jjountiful',  (or 
Mh  1\-'i,  s])irit   <•"  \Ia/dii,  as  beiuL^  *all   actions  (cere- 

•   J  <•   |-i'  J  ■^.    I,   ;;<.■••.     "   !"■   ili'>e   tiling-  y.'(-\   •  xpl.tr.atr  n  r 
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monial,  civil  and  moral)  clone  according  to  the  Law; 
i  e.  with  sacred  justice  and  regularity  (Asha)*;  see 
Y.  28,  i;  see  also  Y.  47,  an  entire  section  being 
devoted  to  this  'spirit*  (cp.  my  Gathas,  pp.  274  to 
2H5;  563 — 567).  But  the  delineation  is  exceedingly 
scant,  sparse  and  disjointed  at  the  places. 

Let  me  say  here,  as  if  in  passing,  that  the 
very  sparseness  of  the  epithets  applied  to  Asha  in 
the  ( iathcis  proves  of  itself  almost  conclusively  that 
their  Author  could  never  have  been  influenced  by 
anybody  like  Philo,  whose  epithets  are  very  numer- 
ous indeed.  Epithets  multiply  in  the  derived,  seldom 
in  the  original  document.  This  ni'^vuu  however  in- 
evitably reminds  one  of  the  Spenishta  Mainyu  just 
as  any  similar  intellectual  term  would  remind  one 
of  X'ohumanah. 

But  this  nieriiff  is  spoken  of  as  'understanding*. 

It  is  xf(!^^  i^tfQor  ()t  looTior  tj  aar^oatoc  (unmixed) 
ni^nl^ir,.  re  nd^  6  GotftiC  f-i/.ouDZ  in-nryf-t^,  cp.  *the  Spirit 
o(  Wisdom'  of  the  pseudo  Solomon.  It  is  like  the 
oothi^  J.oyoq  as  principle  of  morality;  so  in  the 
Avesta  the  /oroastrian  saint  was  filled  with  V(^hu- 
manah.  What  could  be  more  natural?  It  has  never 
been  asserted  by  me  or  r)thers  that  the  /oroastrian 
L'.)re  was  utterly  unlike  every  other  religious  lore 
o"  a  similar  general  description.  In  fact  Zoroastri- 
anism,  as  being  more  especially  a  religion  depend- 
ing upon  deiinite  compositions,  bi'longs  l)y  its  v(Ty 
nature  to  the  same  general  class  as  the  native 
Jewish  religion  of  Philo. 

*  Dc  Gigantibus,  I,  rh;. 
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Philo  uses  the  word  .Trevfia  almost  in  an  C)ld 
Testament  sense,  mixed  however  with  Stoical  con- 
ceptions; and  like  the  Stoics,  he  seems  to  accept 
*fate';  the  Logos  is  the  aiSiog  ro-woc. 

And  he  often  apparently  forgets  for  the  mo- 
ment his  Platonic  dualism,  being  temporarily  lost  in 
the  Monism  of  the  Stoics  (see  above). 

Self-contradictions  are  however  universal  and 
only  to  be  expected  in  sporadic  occurrences  in  the 
works  of  all  ancient  writers,  and  in  fact  also  in 
those  of  all  writers,  ancient  or  modem.  His  doc- 
trine of  fate  seems  inexorable,  like  that  of  the  Stoics; 
The  Logos  is  *the  steersman'  of  everybody's  destiny, 
(see  also  above),  I)e  Cherub.  I,  145.  Ou.  D.  s. 
immutab.  I,  298. 

Fate,  if  it  be  alluded  to  at  all  in  the  Avesta, 
seems  referred  immediately  to  the  'will  of  God'. 

Cp.  the  Gathas  at  \\  29,  5,  and  at  p.  419  flg. : 
'To  us  shall  it  be  as  he  willeth':  *Ahura  is  most 
mindful  of  the  decrees',  etc. 

In  this  extremely  valuable  Y.  29,  4,  we  have 
a  fine  example  o*  what  I  have  noticed  as  the  'ad- 
umbration' of  a  coming  idea.  Like  events,  ideas 
cast  their  sheidows  before.  And  as  I  hold  it,  we 
have  in  the  .\vesta  the  foreshadowing  of  some  of 
the  greatest  intellectual  conceptions  that  have  ever 
emerged  from  the  human  consciousness:  'to  us  shall 
it  be  tis  He  willeth'  refers  definitively  and  imme- 
diately, as  I  hold,  to  the  sahvar(e)  'the  mandates 
of  decree'  which  Ahura  was  most  mindfully  pro- 
nouncing: (see  the  place  in  my  S.P).l^.  xxxi,  also 
Gathas,    new  edition    pp.  23,  24),    'which   mandates 
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of  decree  had  been  carried  out  hitherto  with  regard 
to  (this  is  a  new  item  which  I  now  suggest)  Demon- 
worshippers  and  (holy)  men,  and  which  shall  be  car- 
ried out  hereafter.  He  is  the  discriminating  arbiter; 
to  us  shall  it  be  as  He  shall  will!'  This  last  does 
not  refer  immediately  to  personal  destiny  here;  so 
it  is  safest  to  suppose,  —  dii/  it  started/  a  train 
of  ideas  which  iiifallibly  lead  u/>  to  that  doctrine. 
And  the  same  is  true  also  of  the  great  doctrine 
that  *  sin  is  the  souls  own  punishment,  and  goodness 
its  reward';  it  was  perhaps  not  fully  intended  in  our 
present  modern  sense;  but  /'/  infallibly  led  up  to  it; 
see  elsewhere  above  and  below. 

The  UyniUneis. 

We  now  come  upon  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
dvydiieic;  and  this,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  especially 
interests  us;  for  these  concepts  have  been  especially 
supposed  to  be  an  echo  o.'  the  Ameshas,  or  vice 
versa. 

Philo  had  absorbed  so  much  pantheism  from 
the  Stoics  that  he  could  not  think  of  a  world  which 
did  not  partake  of  tie  nature  of  ("lod;  but  as  this 
could  not  be,  in  his  opinion,  without  Intermediaries 
(see  above  on  the  motive  of  the  Logos),  etc.,  he 
proceeded  to  formulate  such  conceptions.  So  he 
tried  to  bring  the  Deity  into  nature  so  far  as  he 
could  without  giving  up  the  idea  that  God  trans- 
cended nature;  that  is  to  say,  that  He  was  not  a 
part  of  nature,  immanent  in  it.  *The  power*  of 
God  is  not  separated  from  him,  but  yet  it  stretches 
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out  SO  that  I  le  fills  the  world  with  himself,  through 
Ills  'power'  which  i^^oes  out  to  the  utmost  confines 
of  the  Universe  (I3e  posteritate  C.  i.  229)  and  binds 
each  part  in  the  best  harmony  with  every  other. 

^E:Tiliefir^xif)g  dt  xui  €?oi  lov  dr^fiiovo/rfO^rTog  Mr 
oirf^r  1,1  Tor  TrerrkifOOixt  ror  xofTfAor  tavtov'  dicc  ydg  dvru- 
lut'ic  i<XQi  7ie{}(iio}r  reirag  ixaaror  exccGTO)  xarce  rove 
{(Ojioriac  /.oyorc  Gvrvffr-r^i\      It  WOuld  Seem   tO  US  tO  be 

natural  enr)U5j^h  that  a  Deity  should  possess  'powers*, 
and  that  He  should  be  allowed  to  possess  them  *in 
peace  . 

But  in  the  I)e  confus.  linLj.  i,  425  these  'powers' 
of  Trod  beifin  to'  be  treated  as  in  antithesis  to 
himself 

1  le    is    the    rn^odrM   i(7n'  ()vt'dn€My  or. 

This  seems  sufficiently  ridiculous  to  those  not 
accustomed  to  the  sore  perplexities  of  these  in- 
vcstii^^ations;  but  it  is  not  at  all  ridiculous  in  view 
of  the  unsolvable  i)roblems  which,  nevertheless  ])eople 
were  then  forced  at  least  to  attempt. 

They,  ih(^  Towers,  encompass  everythiniiT  with 
invisil)le  l>ands,  which  recalls  what  was  said  of*  the 
I J  H^os :   sre  al  x  )ve. 

Ihry,  these  'Powers',  wen*  realiy  at  bottom 
identical  with  Uh*^'  Ideas':  see  above,  l)e  monarch 
1,  II,  2l5^.  (jod  could  not  operate  upon  impure 
mattf^',  so  he  made  inc^jrp  )real  'powers'  as  a  i^'o- 
l)etween:  these  wen«  *thr  Ideas',  and  Zeller  proceeds 
t"  n.'mark  that  *the  ideas'  were  not  merely  pattern 
]  lie  tares,  but  workiiiu,^  causes,  p.  .^02:  as  if  God 
could  not  have  an  idea  without  its  i)roducing  its 
e;Vect.       h''>r    the    matter    of   that    this    latter  seems 
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sound  enough;  and  both  Asha,  Vohumanah,  Khsha- 
thra  and  the  rest  were  ideas  of  God  clearly  enough; 
and  we  may  well  grant,  nay  assert,  that  God's 
ideas  were  also  necessarily  *  working  powers':  they 
must  as  of  necessity  fill  up  the  existing  Universe 
and  keep  it  in  life;  —  but  Zoroastrianism  knows 
nothing  of  the  necessity  for  them  as  a  go-between 
on  account  of  the  impurity  of  matter.  These  powers 
are  the  contents  of  the  L6gos,  just  as  the  Ideiis 
were;  see  above.  We  might  almost  blend  the  two 
names  and  say  *  Ideal  Powers'. 

They  also  possess  productive  as  well  as  controll- 
ing energy;  see  De  confus.  ling,  i,  431  6C  av  xoiuov 
TMP  dvrdfAeoyy  v  acof^iatog  xai  rorjTOC  ^jjccyrj  xodfiog,  to 
Tov  ffaiyofiit^ov  tovds  aQxitvnoi',  idtcctc  aoodtoig  (Tvaia- 
^€ig,  aiane  ovtog  (rw^aciy  ogatoTg. 

Heinze  thinks  that  their  office  as  original  im- 
ages for  imitation  in  actual  creation  here  falls  into 
the  background,  while  Zeller,  p.  362,  found  them  in 
this  place  in  that  function.  Heinze  thinks  that  the 
application  of  the  terms  here  differs  in  the  above 
respect  from  their  application  elsewhere.  *They 
surround  God,  like  his  court  in  untold  numbers  (not 
yet  like  the  numbered  Ameshas)'.  De  confus.  ling. 
I,  431  (34)*  ^^^'  ^^^^  e(Tiiy  (Txondifuy.  ICic  (hy  6  /A6oc 
afiv')fjtovg  ncQi  avxor  e/ct  dvycifjetc  dooiyotc  xai  (jo^t\- 
qiovg  tov  ysroi^ivov  ndcazy  aig  eftfftQo^'Ku  xai  a'l  xo'/.a- 
(TTfiQioi.     But  to  this  I  will  return  later. 

Here  some  might  say  that  we  come  upon  an 
item  in  Philo's  presentation  of  these  M'owers'  which 
at  once    annihilates    their    claim    to    be    considered 
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analoga  to  Asha,  \'ohu  manah  and  the  rest  of 
the  Ameshaspentas. 

Their  'untold'  number  does  not  ver)'  well 
accord  with  the  *immortar  'Seven'.  But  we  should 
not  quibble  about  such  a  point  (just  here);  for  a 
few  of  them  become  excessively  prominent;  and 
these  may  be  considered  to  be  numbered:  see  De 
sacrif.  Abel.,  139,  A,  173,  M.,  cUso  quoted  by  Zeller 
where  two  of  them  lire  selected. 

Philo,  like  every  other  investigator  of  the  kind, 
varied  his  mode  of  presenting  such  conceptions. 
He  'felt  about*  so  to  speak,  as  everybody  does, 
till  he  got  his  s}'stem  into  shape.  Or  he  may  have 
become  disgusted  with  his  old  results;  and  have 
varied  them,  half  giving  them  up,  sometimes  doubt- 
less from  accesses  of  hypochondria,  for  he  had  his 
'demon'  worse  than  Socrates,  suffering  of  course 
from  irritation  of  the  brain;  cp.  De  s.  Abelis  et 
Caini,   I,  173'      i'ly-fi  o  Oeoc  doov(poQOviAeroc  vtto  dvtly  roiy 

lurroz  nuin(c  (f((yiLt'7i«z  A'f-ioytittTo  .  .  .;  reminding  us 
at  once  of  Khshathra  and  \'ohu  manah.  Cp.  also 
l)c  Abrah.  11,  K^:  hai  ;  /i^V  noifjix-  »Vfdc,  rai'rij 
yf(0  i^i/f^yJ  If-  xc(i  dttAOdin^^t  16  ndr;  With  the  fiam/uxti 
he  ruled  it  ti  dt  ^tcfrt/.r/.f]  xi uioc^  Ifitug  yuQ  aQ^tir  xai 
/(Hciith'   16  71,'  noitfXO^   I  or  yavoiitvoi\ 

Notice  that  the  .lotr^nxi.  is  a])parently  called 
:u64,  lUor:  Cp.  De  profugis.  IcS  (1,  560:  .  .  IttI  rf]r 
noir^icy.t[r  xuuaftvytit^  diranir  f,y  Mioirrf^c  orofidZei  t/60i', 

see  lleinze  also,  p.  247  '  Diese  urspriinglichste  kraft 
wird  auch  geradezu  /^foc  genannt'.  This  most 
original  power  is    also   often  spoken  of  us  ayctl/iitig, 
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yaquni'Ar^,  evegyeiixTj,  and  therefore  reminds  us  of 
X'ohumanah. 

The  (iccfTtXixr^  makes  even  a  better  Khshathra. 
All  must  be  maintained  in  the  order  which  has 
once  been  established;  *  Government'  is  its  duty.  The 
name  came  direct  from  Plato;  see  Phileb.  30,  I). 
<juoted  by  Heinze,  p.  67  though  it  (the  name)  also 
bore  in  mind  the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  called 
f^Sovcrice,  rjeiioi^in  and  •^vqloc,  De  cherub,  1,  144.  It 
possesses  justice,  ^iy,r^:  and  so  it  appears  legislative 
and  punitive  rottoOazixii,  xo'ictGirAri,  Ouis  rer.  div.  her. 

I,  496. 

It  has  taken  idl  in  its  bosom  and  penetrates 
the  parts  of  all,  De  confus.  ling,  i,  425. 

Heinze  remarks  in  passing  that  the  names 
given  are  not  merely  synonyms  of  the  two  higher 
powers,  the  notr^Tixrf  and  {jafrdiTerj;  they  seem  to 
proceed  in  order.  The  beneficent  follow  from  the 
world-creative  and  the  legislative  from  the  royal, 
Ue  sacrific.  Ab.  et  C.  i,  173  (see  above)  also  (juoted 
by  Zeller  and  Heinze,  and  JoqvrfOQov^ieroc  01  r  o  ii^coc 
v(/'€xctTtQag  td)y  dvyctijeoir  nuqiy^ti  tfj  oQaiixr^  diatwtu 
TOit    fjhy    ivoQ,    loit    dt  Toihly    (farrccG'iar',     De    Abrah. 

II,  19  referred  to  by  Zeller  and  Heinze,  De  monarch, 
(\'I)  II,  219,  M.  quoted  by  Zeller  ^IxeitiM  ()^  ^V^'^^  ^^i^ 
yovv  7i€qi  (jS  doiai^  l}ed(T(XGl^ai'  do:^icr  dt  rrri'  fnai  ro^i"l(f) 
rdc  ae  doQVfpooovffccc  dryd^ni^  .... 

But  we  have  not  only  two  of  the  dirdfieu 
brought  forward;  we  have  actually  six  grou[)ecl  in 
a  single  place;  —  and  as  the  Amesha  Spentas  are 
six  exclusive  of  Ahura  Mazda.  This  certainh'  looks 
at  least  like  a  coincidence. 
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And  one  commentator,  Siegfried,  supposinu,^ 
that  Philo  weis  here  intending  to  present  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  number  of  the  *  cities  of 
refuge';  and  the  holy  number  'Seven',  thinks  that 
we  should  consider  the  dw,  with  which  Philo  desig- 
nates the  Supreme  Being,  to  be  understood  here, 
so  making  up  the  number  six  to  seven;  as  to  this 
see  again  below. 

The  one  well-known  place  in  Philo  is  (De 
Profugis  1 8,  I,  560)  where  the  Powers  seem  for  a 
moment  to  be  limited  to  six.  This  has  naturiUly 
struck  the  attention  of  those  who  have  been  look- 
ing for  coincident  similarities  between  the  Philonian 
pieces  and  the  documents  which  mention  the 
Ameshcuspentas  of  the  Zend  Avesta.  For,  as  one 
commentator,  Siegfried,  htis  supposed,  some  of  us 
might  consider  his  treatment  of  these  six  Cities  to 
be  ecjuivalent  to  the  citation  of  seven  (as  to  which 
see  below),  this  also  equalling  the  number  of  the 
TmmortaLs*  of  the  Avesta*. 

I  will  first  cite  the  passages;  for  they  differ 
naturally  from  Philo's  method  of  arrangement  else- 
where, as  he,  in  common  with  all  authors  of  his 
class,  difters  from  himself  at  different  times  in  his 
life  and  at  difterent  i)hases  of  his  experience. 

A^ftfnbcrs  A^VA7  ,    f/ic  Cities  and  the  Powers, 

The  matter  in  hand  is  l^hilo's  treatment  of  the 
passage  in  Numbers,  xxxv,  6,  where  the  names  of 
the  six  Cities    of  Refuge  occur.      He  allegorises  as 

^  The  Amesha  Spenta  (Amshaspemls)  are  the  '  Bountiful  Im- 
mortals';  some  render  the  'Holy  Immortals'. 
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usual  keeping  up  his  reputation  as  being  the  bold- 
est of  all  writers,  we  might  almost,  say,  who  have 
ever  indulged  in  that  method  of  procedure. 

The  First  City, 

The  first  *City  of  Refuge'  which  he  mentions 
is  a  *  metropolis'  rather  than  a  city.  It  is  the 
f')eioq  Xoyoq.  This  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  correspondent  to  the  Zoroastrian  Yohuman  (vohu 
manah).  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  I  have 
already  said  (see  above)?;  which  is  that  even  if  the 
entire  delineation  were  purely  Zoroastrian,  yet  this 
would  be  a  mistake,  for  the  0f7o^  Xoyoq  is  only  to 
be  classed  with  an  as/ia  =  rifd,  the  *  rhythm  of 
law '  in  universal  nature ;  see  above  upon  the  L6gos 
of  Heraclitus  and   the   Stoics. 

The  Formative  Poivcr, 

The  other  five  Cities  he  calls  rather  'colonies', 
and  chief  among  these  was  the  *  Formative  Power',  the 
noietix^  dvpttfiic.  This  might  make  a  far  better  Vohu 
manah  (Vohumanah)  than  the  'City'  just  mentioned; 
for  the  idea  of  'creative  formation'  in  itself  implies 
*  benevolence ';  and  a  good  many  expressions  in  con- 
sonance with  this  appear  in  connection  with  this 
TtoiriTixri  (see  below,  where  I  endeavour  to  re- 
capitulate). 

The  Kingly  Power. 

The  third  is  the  j6facr//izr),  the  *  Kingly  Power', 

according    to  which    the    One    'Who    has    created 

governs    what    has    been    brought    into    existence'. 

12 
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This  certainly,    at  first  sight,    looks  like  Khshathra, 
as  has  been  said;  but  see  below 

TAc  Poivcr  of  Mercy, 

The  fourth,  the  dvt^dfitg  Uewc,  is  the  *  Power'  of 
*  Mercy*,  through  which  the  'Constructor  is  tender 
towards  and  pities  His  own  work',  and  this  ought 
to    correspond   to  Aramaiti. 

77/e  Lcf^islativc  Poxver, 

The  fifth  'Power'  conceived  of  as  a  *City'  is 
the  'Legislative',  the  pofiox'^erixr: ,  through  which  He 
forbids  what  ought  not  to  be  done;  and  this  should 
correspond  to  Haur\'atat,  'Healthful  Weal'. 

7//r  Kdsffios  \ocids. 

The  sixth  is  the  xoafjog  roijroc,  not  mentioned  in 
De  profugis,  i8  (1,560),  from  a  loss  of  text,  but 
legitimately  supplied  from  the  De  confus.  ling.,  14,^1, 
and  from  elsewhere;  and  this  should  correspond  to 
Ameretatat,  'deathless  long  life'! 

Now  let  us  ask  what  is  the  truth  as  to  the 
whole  matter.  /\nd  first  we  may  recapitulate  the 
particulars  and  enlarge  upon  them.  I  was  for  some 
time  inclined  to  regard  any  objection  to  the  figure 
of  speech  made  use  of  as  a  (juibble,  unworthy  of  the 
discussion.  But  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  even 
here.  The  Gathcis  make  no  use  of  such  an  illustra- 
tion as  that  of  'Cities*,  whether  eis  'Refuges'  or 
otherwise;  nor  are  'Cities'  much  more  familiar  to 
the  later  Avesta  than  they  are  to  the  older  Veda. 
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Cities  are  rarely  viejitioncd. 

Among  those  mentioned  in  Vendidad  I, 
Ragha  (Rages,  Fdya,  etc.)  is  the  only  one  that  is 
really  prominent  as  occurring  in  the  later  Avesta; 
Bavvri,  which  is  Babylon,  is  mentioned  incidentally 
merely,  while  the  list  at  Vendidad  I,  just  referred 
to,  is  also  very  late,  and  is  not  at  all  in  analogy 
cis  to  the  number  'Seven',  or  as  to  any  other  par- 
ticular; and  I  naturally  dismissed  the  association  as 
possessing  little  influence  upon  our  results  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Our  Search  is  for  Sicrns  of  Origin. 

For  we  are  searching  for  mere  signs  of  origin, 
just  here,  as  for  other  more  serious  analogies,  that  is 
to  say,  we  are  searching  for  graphic  items  which 
indicate  literary  relation.  Such  details  should  be  of 
greatly  more  importance  for  this  purpose  than  others 
which  possess  in  themselves  far  more  significance; 
and  these  features  are  wholly  lacking  in  the  Avesta. 
We  have  no  *Six',  nor  indeed  any  'Seven',  Cities 
of  the  kind  depicted.  But  what  have  we  to  say 
to  this  supposed  number   as    here  present  in   l*hilo? 

The  Number  Seven. 

First  of  adl,  it  reedly  does  not  exist  at  the 
place;  the  Cities  are  Six,  not  Seven.  To  be  sure, 
the  Ameshaspentas  (eus  distinct  from  the  Supreme 
Being),  i.  e.  the  Archangels,  were  also  Six.  The 
number  'Seven'  as  involved  with  them  is,  indeed, 
not  insisted  upon  in  the  Gathas,  nor  had  the  name 

12* 
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Amesha  Spenta  (so,  Amshaspends)  been  applied  to 
either  the  *Six*  or  the  'Seven'  Personified  Attri- 
butes in  those  early  Hymns.  But  when  the  name 
was  invented  Ahura  became  immediately  included 
with  the  *Six',  under  the  general  designation,  and 
the  'Seven'  became  a  most  marked,  if  not  a 
supreme,  element  in  the  general  concept,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  later  Avesta;  yet  here  we  have  but  Six. 

W^erc  the  Cities  *.SVer;/'? 

It  struck  Siegfried  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  that 
Philo  intended  to  play  upon  the  number  'Seven' 
here;  and  that  we  should  supply  the  oJr  here  with 
which  he  represented  the  Supreme  Being,  otherwise 
designated  by  the  tetragr^mmaton  y-hw-h  \  so  mak- 
ing up  the  Six  to  Seven;  but  the  ^wV  does  not 
seem  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  passage,  and 
the  point  did  not  strike  Heinze,  who  has  searched 
the  expressions  closely.  The  .Vuthor  of  the  Book 
of  Numbers  may  have  retained  in  his  mind  some 
idea  of  the* Six*  days  of  creation  with  unexpressed 
allusion  to  the  Seventh.  We  are,  however,  in  search 
of  expressed  analogies  in  mere  external  diction,  for 
the  moment:  and  this  'Six'  of  the  Refuge  Cities 
makes'"  but  a  lame  'Seven*. 

Let  the  Cities  be  eousidered  ^ Seven\ 

Vet  let  us  concede  the  matter  freely,  even 
throwing  in  the  ^^v\  as  I  do  not  wish  to  push 
anv    accidentil    advantaire.       Philo's    Cities,    let    us 

*  *  Philo  vnn  Alexandria  als  Avi^lej^er  dos  Alten  Testaments*,  S.  215. 
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suppose,  were  indeed  'Seven';  and  so  we  may  call 
his  dvyaikeiq  *  Seven',  notwithstanding  the  harsh 
violence  necessarily  present,  if  we  include  the  ^wV 
within  the  number  of  His  own  'powers'.  What, 
then,  does  the  analogy  amount  to? 

What,   if  the  Cities  were  Seven? 

The  mention  of  it  even  should  be  censured. 
'Seven*  is  everywhere  absolutely  common  property 
in  similar  Religions,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  na- 
tural divisions  of  time,  while  from  the  three  here 
involved  it  would  be  especially  difficult  to  exclude 
it.  Whole  masses  of  discussion  in  Philo  abound 
in  occurrences  of 'Seven'  (this  in  allusion  to  Genesis), 
while  'Seven'  is  as  marked  in  the  Indian  as  it  is 
in  the  Iranian;  cf.  the  seven  dvlpds  of  the  Indians 
corresponding  to  the  seven  Karshvars  of  Avesta 
(regions  of  the  Earth).  Then  there  are  the  seven 
hdtri's  (or  hotars\  the  ' seven- wheeled  car',  the 
'seven  tongues  of  Agni'  (fire),  the  'seven-horsed 
sun',  etc.,  etc.  'Seven'  is  even  used  for  'many'; 
see  saptd'pada,  'Seven'  could  not  well,  or  even 
possibly,  be  absent;  and  its  occurrence,  even  if  it 
really  were  genuine  at  De  profugis,  18,  1,560, 
would  possQSS  no  force  whatsoever  as  a  factor  in 
the  analogy  between  the  'Cities'  and  the  Amesha 
Spenta. 

The  lyeioQ  Logos, 

Let  us  pass  to  the  IHloc  ).oyoc.  At  first  sight 
this  concept  seems  to  make  an  excellent  Asha,  for 
'Asha',  as  arsha  and  ritd,  is,  in  fact,  an  Indo-iranian 
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L6gos,  as  I  would  hold,  of  a  certain  sort.  But  it 
is  conceded  that  the  O^eJog  koyog,  like  its  predecessor 
among  the  Stoics,  generally  included  all  the  lesser 
16goi,  the  ideas,  or  the  drm^£ig.  He,  this  i^cTog  koyog, 
is  here  the  'Metropolis',  not  one  of  the  'Cities' 
without  qualification. 

As/ia  OS  a  ^ood   Thclos. 

Wishing  to  help  out  the  argument  that  I  am 
opposing,  I  will  recall  that  Asha  is  exceedingly  pro- 
minent among  the  Ameshas  in  the  Gathas;  com- 
pare the  expression  'with  Asha  consenting',  etc.; 
a  point  lost  sight  of  by  those  whom  I  am  opposing. 

Hut  he,  or  it,  so  little  included  the  others  that 
vohu  manah  (Vohumanah),  owing  to  a  mistake  in 
the  Pahlaxi  translation  of  a  certain  passage,  really 
elbowed  itself,  or  himself,  into  the  foremost  place 
within  the  later  citations:  but  let  us  concede  this 
too,  and  call  the   lyflog  loyog  a  good  analogon. 

Philo^s  Loo^os  claimed  to  be  Jrwis/i. 

Can    we    forget    that    Philo's    koyogy  O^elog,    or 

otherwise,  though  arising  from  his  Greek  prede- 
cessors, had  just  been  seized  by  him  (amusingly 
enough)  as  a  product  of  his  own  Holy  Lore  (stolen 
property  recaptured)?  Remember  even  Zeller's  per- 
haps extreme  remark  that  his  'Logos  was  Hebrew 
under  a  (rreek  dress',  for  his  Logos  was  the 
'Word',  that  'Word  of  the  Lord  by  which  the 
heavens  were  made',  such  as  'let  there  be  light' 
and  'there  was  lii^ht'  (see  above). 
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TAis  co^Jiparcd  with  the  Gaf/ia, 

What  trace  is  there  of  any  such  *L6gos  any- 
where in  the  Gathas,  or  even  in  the  later  but  still 
i^^enuine  Avesta?  Surely  no  one  will  seriously  recall 
the  time-honoured  allusion  to  the  Honover  {sic),  a 
singular  mistake  which  curiously  illustrates  the  total 
absence  of  even  incipient  study  on  the  part  of  so 
many  who  make  allusions  to  the  Avesta.  That 
Honover  is,  indeed,  referred  to  in  the  late  piece, 
Y.  xix,  as  *It  was  that  Word  which  was  before  the 
sky  and  before  the  water,  before  the  plants,  and 
before  the  fire,  and  before  the  Saint  and  before  the 
Demon-gods',  etc.  (see  Y.  xix  at  S.B.E.,  xxxi,  260  fif.). 

T/ie  '  Ho7iovcr^  not  Relevant. 

Surely  people  should  look,  at  a  time  so  late 
as  this,  before  they  make  their  points  in  argument. 
This  wonderful  L6gos  at  Y.  xix  is  the  mere  cor- 
rupted name  for  the  post-gathic  piece,  the  yathd 
a/iil'Vairyo^,  ahu-vairyo  having  become  Jwno-ver. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  L6gos  in 
any  interior  or  exterior  sense  whatsoever,  either  in 
the  Avesta  or  elsewhere,  or  with  anything  analogous 
to  one,  save  the  name  *  Word ' ;  moreover,  it  may  be 
very  late  Avesta,  as  it  is  Zand,  or  'commentary'  as 
well.  How  is  it  possible  that  either  the  Gathic,  or 
the  later  Avesta  idea,  could  derive  its  origin  from  the 


'  A  short  formula  in  the  Gathic  metre  of  Y.  xxviii-xxxiv.  The 
later  name  by  which  the  earlier  Y.  xxviii-xxxiv  was  known  was  taken 
from  that  of  this  piece.  Y.  xxviii-xxxiv  is  called  the  Gatha  ahunavaiti ; 
i.  e.  like  the  ahu-vairyo;  but  the  Gathic  metre  was  the  original. 
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Jewish-greek  Philonian  one;  and  so  soon  after  Arist- 
obulos  (-bulus)  or  Philo:  and  yet  show  no  trace 
anywhere  of  such  an  origin,  all  the  shreds  and 
fringes  of  resemblance  being  lost? 

As/ia  is  at  thnes  Incarnate. 

The  one  which  is  'above  all  of  them,  the 
^e/os  AoVoc  \  says  Philo,  *  did  not  come  into  any 
visible  manifestation^  as  not  being  like  an}thing 
visible  to  the  senses;  but  it  is  itself  the  image  of 
God'.  How  does  this  accord  with  even  the  Asha 
of  the  Gathas,  which  is  sometimes  so  'incarnate' 
that  the  word  often  represents  the  'Holy  People' 
in  their  entirety,  the  'Congregation",  while  in  the 
later  Avesta  and  later  Zoroastrianism  it  actually 
often  means  the  'Fire*?  Was  not  that  a  mani- 
festation 'visible'  enough? 

.isha  as  the  Charioteer, 

One  expression  occurs  (but  not  just  here,  with 
reference  to  the  'Cities')  which  recalls  a  strophe  in 
the  Gathas,  as  it  would  recall  strophe  upon  strophe 
in  all  anthologies,  or  poetry.  The  L6gos  is  named 
the  'Charioteer',  *  and  the  'God'  gives  orders  as 
to  what  concerns  the  straight  chanoteering  of  the 
'Air.  The  Gatha  place  speaks  of  'the  'yoldng-on' 
of  the  might}'  steeds  with  the  Law  {asha)  and  driv- 
ing to  our  hel]j'.  And  in  the  later  Avesta  the 
Sub-deities,  some  of  them,  drive  in  chariots.  What 
is  the  force  of  this  as  an  analogon?     I    ought    not 

*  De  profugis,  xix,  1,501,  tJI(7.*^  r,yio/ot'  uh'  flrai  tmv  dvyrtufctr 
itv  loyor. 
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to  have  introduced    the    point,    as    it    deserves    no 
answer. 

The  image  is  universal.  Moreover,  the  colour- 
ing of  the  Gatha  at  this  place  is  all  Vedic  (see 
below),  the  most  so  in  all  the  Hymns, 

T/ie  Poletikc  as    Volmvianah. 

Then  the  nonixi^r^  dvpa^ig,  which,  be  it  under- 
Stood,  is  ranked  among  the  'Colonies',  so  coming 
second  and  not  first,  as  in  the  later  Avesta,  might 
still  make  a  tolerable  Vohumanah.  That  is  to  say, 
at  our  first  glance  at  it  (though  Vohumanah  is 
supposed  by  my  opponents  to  be  the  First  and  to 
correspond  to  the  i^elog  Xoyog),  for  the  noiriTixtj,  as 
representing  the  'formative  power',  naturally  calls 
up  creative  'beneficence'.  See  also  the  expressions 
made  use  of  in  allusion  to  it,  uyctO^ozi^gy  x^QifTiixr;, 
avaqretixri;  they  certainly  apply  well  to  Vohumanah, 
but  this  curious  vohu  manah  and  koyog  (as  some 
will  have  it)  is  actually  called  'God'  by  Philo  in 
one  especial  place;  see  further  below;  see  also 
Heinze,  p,  247,  where  our  place  is  followed  up.  Where 
is  Vohumanah  called  Ahura  in  the  supreme  sense 
in  Gatha  or  late  Avesta?  He  was  included,  of  course, 
as  one  among  the  minor  ahuras  in  the  inferior  sense 
at  Y.  XXVIII,  8  or  9,  but  so  are  all  the  others. 
Even  the  human  prophet  was  a  'lord',  ahura,  the 
word  being  used  in  this  sense  also;  but  neither 
Vohumanah,  nor  any  of  the  Six,  is  termed  Ahura 
quite  alone,  and  in  that  highest  sense  which  alone 
is  applicable  here. 
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Vohvinanah  sovie times  as  man. 

And  surely  no  one  intends  to  ignore  such 
features  as  the  human  side  of  Vohumanah;  he  (or 
*it')  not  only  often  represents  the  Orthodox  Citizen 
very  seriously  at  times  in  the  Gathas  themselves, 
but  he  is  also  closely  used  for  the  'Church  member' 
in  the  later  Avesta,  the  Vendidad,  so  much  so  that 
he  is  actucdly  spoken  of  as  being  'defiled*,  precisely 
as  one  would  speak  of  a  Jew  or  a  Brahmin  being 
'ceremonially  unclean'. 

Where  does  the  jioiiixgxii  dvva^iq  appear  in  any 
such  a  light  in  Philo?  There  is  no  telling  what  odd 
occurrences  may  be  noticeable  in  obscure  passages, 
but  in  the  Avesta  the  occurence  is  not  odd,  nor  in- 
definite, where  it  really  exists. 

Tlic  Basilikc  and  Khshathra, 

The  third  drra.Mic,  the  [iaahxr^ ,  might  be 
thought  to  be  a  good  Khshathra;  and  according  to 
De  Cherub.,  i,  144,  it  possesses  'justice'  and  be- 
comes 'legislative*  (see  above). 

Khshathra  has  governing  power  indeed,  or, 
rather,  he  is  'governing  power',  and  w^ould  be  by 
implication  'punitive*,  but  he  is  nowhere  'legislative'; 
it  is  Asha  who  is  par  eminence  the  'Law'  in  his 
leading  rnle.  Still,  let  us  not  be  too  exacting;  let 
us  pass  the  !ia7i),ixT,,  together  with  the  noirixixii  and 
the  ^reloz  '/Myoz,  I  will  not  even  insist  upon  the  fact 
that  Philo  might  have  omitted  his  fiaaiXixii  altogether, 
if  he  had  not  blundered  with  the  Targum  on  Psalm 
LX\\  his  Hebrew    being    rusty,    for    it    is    Elohlm 
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there  Who  is  (sic)  '  legislative  \  and  he,  Philo,  makes 
use  of  TOL'Qioq  —  cf.  the  fiaailixri  (thinks  Siegfried, 
p.  214)  —  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
best  word  for  the  Elohim  as  *  legislative',  not  notic- 
ing, or  being  aware,  that  the  Septuagint  use  it, 
xiQiocy  for  the  tetragrdmmaton  stchend^  while  they 
translate  Elohim  with  ^«o^. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  we  might  have  had  no 
(lacuix^  had  Philo  been  a  better  Hebraist,  or  one 
at  all.  But  then,  again,  the  (iifaiJuxfi  was  Greek 
fast  enough  and  good  Platonic  ^  entirely  aside  from 
either  the  tetragrammaton,  which  he  represents  as 
the  'oVr'  or  this  Elohim,  which  is  his  (Philo's)  xvqioc. 

And  our  point  just  here,  let  us  distinctly  recall, 
is  'literary  colour*.  We  are  not  discussing  here 
(at  this  place)  the  history  of  the  doctrine  at  the 
Philonian  stage,  but  the  strange  question  of  Philonic 
influence  upon  the  authors  of  the  A  vesta,  even  of 
the  old  Avesta,  the  Gathas. 

In  this  light  we  do  not  care  where  or  how 
Philo  arrived  at  his  fiacrikixfi  dvvafjbig,  except  to  look 
for  the  traces  of  this  origin  in  what  was  said  to 
be  its  *echo'. 

77/r  jiacUix*]  and  Mctah, 

But,  again,  where  is  the  fAtnihAr,  taken  to  re- 
present 'metals',  for  which  Khshathra  came  to  be 
used  sometimes,    even  in  the  later  but  still  genuine 


*  Do  they? 

*  Cf.  Phileb.  30,  D.:    orxofr  Iv  ulv    Tt]   rot    .Jiot;    ^of/>     (fvfru 
^natkixtfi'  fiiv  ^jv/iji'y  fnrtO.iy.oi'  cH   loii    .  .  .  See  also  H.,  p.  412. 
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Avesta,  and  in  the  later  Zoroastrianism  almost  pre- 
dominantly? for  I  think  it  is  fair,  though  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  ask  such  a  question.  And 
with  these  three,  or  (with  the  'tir'  dragged  in)  with 
these  four,  even  such  a  halting  analogy,  as  might 
be  supposed  to  exist  comes  utterly  to  an  end,  the 
'dw'  being  before  all  of  them  the  flimsiest  represen- 
tative of  its  impossible  successor;  for  the  'wr'  was, 
of  course,  the  'being',  but  still  the  'non-existent  ^ 
God'  (sic).  And  what  Parsi  would  like  that  said 
of  his  Ahura? 

T//r  dvrctfiig  Ueoyg  and  ArdmaitL 

The  6vvu\xiq  Uecng,  *in  accordance  with  which 
the  Creator  is  tender  toward  His  own  creatures', 
should  correspond,  as  I  have  said,  to  Aramaiti. 
But  Aramaiti  is  thought  to  be  a  feeling  of  rever- 
ence from  the  creature  toward  the  Creator  by  some, 
and  by  others  (so  better)  it  is  rendered  *zeal';  while 
at  the  next  stage  in  the  historical  development  it 
represents  the'Karth',  owing  to  the  just  sanctity  of 
early  agriculture;  for,  as  I  w(ui]d  hold,  the  *ar'  of 
Aramaiti  is  the  *ar'  *to  j)l()ugh\  cf.  aratrum,  etc.,  and 
aramaiti  was  originally  perhaps  the  'ploughing  zeal'. 
This  ma}'  shock  some  tastes,  but  we  must  ende- 
avour to  freshen  our  suggestions,  and  explain  this 
idea  of  the  M:larth\  Where  does  the  diranig,  i,  i/,eo)g 
represent  any  such  object?  It  comes  direct  from  the 


'   He  waM  anionj;   '»ihcr    things  'everywhere    an»l    n^iwhere';     i>oe 
De  confus.  ling.,  I,  425. 
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Jewish    ^ilaGtr^Qiov   (Mercy-seat) ;     where    is    there    a 
trace  of  this  in  its  supposed  descendant? 

Siegfried  justly  thinks  that  the  /Aew^  was  in- 
cluded under  the  *  goodness'  of  the  'formative 
power';  see  the  abstracts  applied  to  this  latter  con- 
cept as  cited  above.  And  I  for  one,  among  others, 
have  little  doubt  that  Philo  was  merely  spinning  ^ 
out  the  number  of  the  'Cities'  to  the  required  'six' 
(by  no  means  'seven'),  and  that  this  Uewg  has  not 
significance  in  the  supposed  analogy. 

T//r  I'OfAodertx^  and  IlaurvatdL 

Then,  as  to  the  ro^tol^ertxri,  the  'Legislative 
power',  it  hardly  deserves  more  notice,  being  clearly 
an  after-thought  included  under  the  ffaadixi^,  which 
itself  only  by  an  error  (see  above)  was  made  so 
*  legislative'. 

Yet  it  should  correspond  to  Haurvatat,  Health- 
ful-weal' 'freedom  from  illness',  the  supreme  desire 
of  so  many  then  as  now.  Still  more  pointedly,  let 
us  ask:  'What  has  'Legislation'  to  do  with  'water'?' 
Kven  supposing  that  they  thought  of  'water'  as  a 
source  of  health,  hydrostatics  at  that  period  did  not 


*  And  let  us  never  forget  that  the  Powers  in  general  *  streamed 
forth  from  God'  sometimes  just  as  Might'  does.  They  were,  a.s  else- 
where, viewed  'infinite'.  ZcUcr,  for  one,  attaches  little  importance  to 
this  sixfold  or  sevenfold  delineaticm;  see  p.  360  on  Philo,  He  dwell^ 
upon  the  two  first  only,  the  Ttnttjrixi^  and  the  ^ecatktxfj,  with  the  ),f>yog 
between  as  a  bond  of  union,  to  which  last  Hcinze  justly  takes  exception. 
Ihe  liyog  was  indeed  a  bond  uniting  those  two  most  prominently,  and 
as  *a  bond'  he  is  momentarily  spoken  of  as  intermediate;  but  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Philo  could  have  meant  to  refer  to  the  L6j^os  as 
occupying  an  inferior  position  even  just  here.  He  was  between  the 
wo,  but  he  included  both. 
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occupy  the  attention  of  Governments  local  or  more 
jijeneral;  but  the  Haurvatat  of  the  date  of  Fhilo 
was  mostly  used  for  *  water'. 

Where  is  the  point  of  junction? 

T//C  xocfiog  i^oriTog  and  Anicretatat. 

The  bearing  of  this  question  is  of  course  not 
at  all  so  effective  eis  that  concerning  the  {/.arrr/j^ioi 
which  was  marked  in  Philo  while  considered  for  the 
moment,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  be  the  prior 
lore;  but  the  question  is  fair.  The  last  di/ra.mc,  the 
xoGiiog  voTitoc  (De  confus.  ling.,  i,  431),  seems  to  be 
intended  to  include  edl  the  other  five  retrospectively 
a  parte(-i)  post  (so),  as  the  intog  koyoq  included  them 
prospectively  a  parte(-i)  ante  (so);  but  who  would  ever 
assert  that  .Vmeretatat,  even  if  it  were  otherwise 
fully  in  analogy,  included  all  its  preceding  colleagues? 

And  what  has  the  xotrnog  i^oijrdc  to  do  with 
'deathless  long  life',  the  hope  to  'live  a  hundred 
autumns',  as  we  have  it  in  the  other  Lore  (the 
Veda)?  The  xocnog  io?)rd$  of  Philo  did  not  refer  to 
fuhoity  in  any  sense,  nor  to  a  millennial  scene  where 
disease,  old-age,  and  the  rest  are  absent;  see  Yasht 
XIX,  etc.  It  was,  on  the  contrar}%  the  great  con- 
cept of  an  ideal  pattern  in  accordance  with  which 
the  Universe  was  to  be  evolved.  Deathlessness  is 
indeed  *  ideal';  but  there  are  other  things  *  ideal'  as 
well.  And  what  has  the  Tdeal  World'  to  do  with 
fuel?  For  ameretatat  actually  means  *  firewood'  in 
certain  places  in  the  later  but  still  genuine  Avesta, 
just  as  haurvatat  means  'water',  and  both  are  used 
together  in   this    sense    in    the    peculiar    dual    con- 
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struction.  It  might  indeed  be  said  that  these  uses 
of  'Ameretatat'  and  *Haurvatat'  in  the  Avesta  were 
posterior  to  Philo,  and  therefore  out  of  point  in 
the  question  of  Philo's  influence  upon  the  Iranian 
documents;  but  they  show  a  dissimilarity  none  the  less. 

Yet,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  a  relation 
existed,  what  could  that  prove?  This  thought  of  an 
*  Ideal  World'  is  almost  universal  in  religions. 
I  would  even  volunteer  to  produce  analogies;  if 
there  is  none  between  the  *  ideal'  world  and  'good 
old  age',  or  'firewood',  there  certainly  is  many  a 
trace  of  an  'ideal  world'  in  the  Avesta.  Recall 
our  very  striking  summum  bonum  at  Y.  XLIII,  2, 
the  'better  than  the  good';  see  also  agiiin,  the  state 
called  'best  mind'  at  Y.  XXX,  4,  which  gave(?)  the 
Persians  their  name  for  Heaven  as  the  'best'  (see 
above). 

If  we  understand  Philo's  xotr^iog  vo^iic  as  an 
'ideal  state'  free  from  illness,  thirst  and  hunger, 
etc.,  there  was  indeed  enough  of  it  in  the  Avesta, 
as  in  every  Religion  of  the  kind.  But  we  are  look- 
ing for  definite  analogies  as  signs  of  paroitagr] 
and  these  should  be  incisive  and  unmistakable; 
cmd  the  xoGfiog  pomoq  had  none  such  with  the  6th 
or  7th  Amesha,  the  'Immortal',  Ameretatat.  It  is 
in  spirit  a  thoroughly  Platonic  concept.  Ihese  'six' 
Cities,  or  'seven'  if  you  will,  have  absolutely  nothini^ 
to  do  with  the  Avestii,  either  as  cause  or  as 
effect,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Avesta,  in  common 
with  the  Veda,  and  more  closely  than  the  \'eda 
(because  geographically  nearer),  exercised  an  original 
influence  upon  the  entire  Greek  development  through 
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the  School  of  Heraclitus  as  well  as  otherwise.  In 
fact,  as  Zeller  says  (see  above),    of  all  these  six  or 

*  seven'  Sv^dfiag  only  the  two  which  correspond  to 
the  'j^oodness'  and  'might'  of  another  passage  have 
significance  as  united  by  the  L6gos,  De  cherub., 
112  I).,  144  M.  Ou.  in  Gen,  I,  57;  IV,  2,  etc. 
(Zeller's  figures;  see  Siegfried)\ 

7//r  Eschatology  of  Philo. 

The  l{schatolog>'  of  Philo  is,  of  course,  fully 
developed  in  many  respects,  as  much  so  as  that  of 
the  Avesta,  if  not  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  lived  at  the  very  moment  when 
Jewish  thought  was  ripe  for  the  L6gos  of  St.  John  ^. 

P/ii/o's  rr/igious  Reflections. 

His  remarks  about  these  symbolical  *  Cities  of 
refuge'  are  very  evangelical  in  the  moral-spiritual 
sense.  The)'  (the  Cities)  are  *in  every  way  beauti- 
ful as  Refuges  for  souls  that  are  to  be  saved, 
having  the  best  of  walls'.  *They  are  effectively  use- 
ful and  philanthropic,  for  they  arouse  men  to  hope 
for  the  good'.  *He  (God,  or  *the  author  of  the 
Numbers')  urges  the  fleetest  to  make  breathlessly 
for  the  highest  City  (i.  e.  the  furthest  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Grace),  the  i^etog  Xoyoc.  that,  drinking  of  this 
fountain  (sic)  of  wisdom,  he  may  find  eternal  life  as 
his   reward    in    place    of    death.'       Here    we    have 

*  eternal  life',    «'is   in  the  Avesta;    but  the  idea  was 

•  C'f.  also  the  *g'H)dness  ami  severity*  of  G^kI  in  R(»nians  XI 
22  fi. ;  see  also  IX,  22  fl. 

*  Whether  it  appears  so  early,  r»r  whether  later. 
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by  that  time  entirely  Jewish  cdso,  and,  if  we  must 
take  notice  of  it,  it  should  belong  to  yVmeretatat, 
'deathless  long  life',  and  not  to  an  Asha  like  this 
l^elog  koyog,  nor  indeed  to  a  Vohumanah;  whereas, 
as  against  the  Ameretatat  of  the  Avesta,  we  had 
the  utterly  dissimilar  xocfkog  potjTog  (see  above). 

The  'sinner  not  so  fleet  was  to  try  to  reach 
the  next  highest  or  'farthest'  City,  the  noninxf] 
dfiyafiig,  "which  Moses  called 'God"  (see  above);  'for 
i>vvhen  a  man  comprehends  that  the  'eill'  has  been 
» created,  he  acquires  a  great  possession  of  good; 
»and  this  good  is  the  understanding,  or  knowledge, 
»of  the  One  Who  has  made  him.  And  this  im- 
» mediately  persuades  the  created  thing  to  love  the 
» One  Who  has  brought  him  into  being'.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  'good  mind\  Vohumanah,  was  par- 
ticularly speculative;  its  interior  sense  was  pietistic, 
or  moral,  at  most  'orthodox';  though  Philo's  word- 
ing here  is  well  enough  In  point,  if  we  wish  to 
trace  analogy;  but  see  again  what  has  been  said 
above,  'The  sinner  flying  from  vengeance,  but  still 
»less  swift  (than  the  one  in  the  state  just  mentioned), 
»has  the  'Sovereign  Power'  as  his  City  of  Refuge, 
»the  fiaaikixTi  dvpaykig,  so  Philo  proceeds;  'for  by  the 
:&fear  of  his  Ruler  a  subject  is  admonished;  even  if 
»as  a  child  he  is  not  warned**  by  his  father's 
» kindness,  still  this  fear  will  to  him  good'.  This  is 
all  excellent  and  sufficiently  near  the  New  Testament, 
cf.  St.  Paul's  'behold,  therefore,  the  .  .  *  severity' 
of  God',  but  it  bears  no  literary  resemblance  to 
anything  in  the  Avesta,  certainly  not  to  the  migra- 
tions   in    the    Vendidad,     which    present    a    picture 

13 
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totally  dissimilar  to  these  (see  above).  The  'still  slower 
» fugitive  is  to  head  for  the  dvia^ng  i/e«g,  which  en- 
:^joins  what  we  should  do  and  forbids  what  we 
» should  not  do,  for  he  who  understands  that  the 
» Deity  is  not  implacable  but  benevolent  will  repent 
»of  his  sin,  influenced  by  the  hope  of  pardon'. 
Here  we  have  St.  Paul's  '  (Behold  the)  goodness  . . . 
of  God'. 

Once  more  ver}^  excellent,  but  not  exactly 
Aramaiti,  which  was  'Zeal'  in  the  Old  Avesta,  and 
the  'Earth'  in  the  New.  'And  he  who  accepts  the 
opinion  that  God  is  a  legislator,  ro/io^eri^^  o  ^^eoc 
(probably  thinking  of  xli^r^iti  as  a  root  for  ^coc, 
which  some  might  ridicule  ^),  obeying  whatever  He 
prescribes,  will  be  blest'.  All  ver)'^  well  again,  but 
not  very  similar  to  'Healthful  Welfare*,  the  genius 
of  good  luck,  plus  the  'waters'.  While  the  last  of 
the  fugitives  will  strive  for  the  xoafioc  vor^tog,  which 
P  hilo  neatly  defines  as  an  '  escape  from  evils,  if  not, 
indeed,  a  participation  in  the  more  preferred  ad- 
vantages'. This,  indeed,  is  far  enough  from  either 
'eternal  life',  'long  life',  or  our  'fuel'. 

Asha,    I'oJnotianah,   and  the  dvydufic  persoiiificd. 

.Vbove  I  have  emphasized  the  very  singular 
usage  in  accordance  with  which  Asha  represents 
the  *  people',  X'ohumanah  the  'saint',  etc.  I  did  not 
mention  at  that  point  a  similar  development  among 
the  devices  of  Philo.  These  dwct^ing  are  in  a  sense 
personified;  they  are  'Ser\-ants  surrounding  God's 
Throne',  they  are  'Ambassadors  making  known  His 

'  Recall  -(Tiio  as  nom.  of  -(Tab  to  rfa  (d*a). 
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wiir,  they  are  'Mediators  between  Him  and  finite 
things'.  And  they  are  especially  called  *  Angels'. 
This  looks  like  the  Amesha;  nay,  they  are  actually 
called  *  souls'.  The  historians  only  accede  cautiously 
to  a  true  personification  here,  and  Zeller,  with  Heinze, 
adds  a  last  word  in  query  as  to  whether  Philo,  or, 
indeed,  his  earlier  Greek  master,  had  really  ever 
reached  a  full  idea  as  to  what  *  personality'  in  very 
truth  might  be  supposed  to  be;  surely  the  *Soul  of 
the  World'  was  not  *a  Person'.  But  what  of  the 
analogy,  here  at  this  place?  Beyond  any  question 
at  all  it  certainly  exists.  The  Amesha  Spenta  are 
first  abstracts,  expressing  the  quality  of  the  actions 
of  the  Deity,  then  those  of  His  Samts,  and  at  the 
next  stage  they  become  Archangels,  and  at  a  still 
later  one  the  Community  and  the  Saint,  and  finally 
the  genii  presiding  over  man,  fire,  metals,  over  the 
earth,  the  waters,  and  the  plants  ' .  And  what  of  this  ? 
We  must  firmly  answer,  as  before,  that  a  similar 
personification,  or  hypos tatisation,  whether  rhetorical 
(as  a  figure  of  speech),  or  positively  believed  in, 
was  and  is  nearly  universal  in  every  known  or  con- 
ceivable religion  of  the  sort.  Moreover,  the  entire 
body  of  the  Philonian,  as  of  the  Platonic  concepts, 
is  here  wholly  excluded  in  one  compact  m^iss  by 
the  simple  fact  that  the  Philonian  T.ogos  was  first 
introduced  to  bridge  the  supposed  gulf  between 
God  and  impure  matter;  for  the  idea  of  the  impur- 
ity of  material  substance  was  abhorrent  to  the 
Iranian  mind  (see  the  Asiatic  (Juarterly  Review 
for  July  1900). 

*  See  this  elaborated  in  JAGS,  '90,  1000;  cited  ;it  p.  20. 
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T/ic  Abstracts  and  their   P'edic  ajialoga. 

If  those  so  noted  abstracts  with  which  we  have 
•become  now  familiar,  have  been  shown  by  the 
reiisoninij  employed  above  to  stand  in  their  own 
long  histor)'  inde[jendent  of  any  Philonian  influence, 
how  much  more  do  they  j^ain  in  position  when  their 
still  venerated,  if  less  distinguished,  Vedic  sisters 
take  their  place  beside  them? 

And  here  we  come  again  upon  a  great  fact 
which  should  awaken  the  acute  interest  of  all 
persons  everywhere  who  are  at  all  capable  of 
appreciating  what  is  really  indeed  an  almost  sen- 
sationally interesting  particular.  I  have  been  forced 
to  allude  to  it  before,  but  now  I  will  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  it. 

The    Vedic  Concepts, 

While  we  study  our  comparatively  restricted, 
but  still  devoutl}'  pious  and  profoundly  earnest 
Zend  Avest'i,  we  become  gradually  aware  that  we 
are  in  the  possession  of  certain  sublime  ideas  of  a 
special  character  and  of  remotely  ancient  origin. 

rhat  is  to  say  we  are  dealing  with  venerable 
facts  which  control  the  acutely  interesting  situation 
which  is  here  under  discussion  with  all  that  it  entails. 

The  impressive  masses  of  the  Rg  Veda 
Hymns,  with  their  wide  extent  and  great  variet}', 
come  once  more  very  clearly  into  view,  as  having 
the  closest  claims  upon  our  attention  while  groupfed 
with  the  Iranian  fragments.  And  Parsis  should  not 
be  adverse  to  the  association  (see  above  at  p.  i,  flg.). 
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The  dissociation  of  the  ideas  is  honourable  to 
both  the  Avesta  and  the    Veda, 

Parsis  and  Hindoos  as  originally  kinsmen. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  both  the  Parsis  and  their 
kinsmen*'"''  should  appreciate  this  and  the  advantages 
which  it  affords  for  the  true  understanding  of  their 
primevcd  literatures  and  their  early  Faith.  Surely 
any  people  must  gain  in  respect  for  their  Creed 
and  for  their  Holy  Books  when  they  become  aware 
that  they  form  no  merely  isolated  structure  cemented 
together  by  technical  and  localised  expert  authorities, 
carefully  elaborating  a  tribal  temple  of  merely  im- 
mediate origin.  A  system  should  not  be  the  more 
valued  cts  being  exclusively  of  private  bearing,  a  sort 
of  sealed- up  mystery  kept  for  the  nation's  handful 
and  wrapt  in  occult  half-stifled  ceremonies  which  are 
devoid  of  interior  meaning  save  to  an  initiated  few. 

The  day  is  past,  and  let  us  hope  forever,  when 
Parsis,  or  their  ancestral  cousins  should  look 
askance  at  one  another  for  any  adventitious  reasons, 
and  at  their  Sacred  Books. 

The  higher  tone  of  svvif>athy, 

A  deeply  sentimental  and  religious  race  must 
gain  indefinitely  in  conscious  self-respect  when  it 
becomes  aware  that  the  lore  which  it  reverences, 
and  the  ritual  with  which  it  worships,  is  part  of  a 
great  system  of  noble  truths  which  wcTe  once  com- 
mon to  them  with  the  ancestors  of  the  whole  x-Vryan 
Race,  widely  extended,  as  it  is,  over  the  Globe, 
and  distinguished  in  philosophy,    literature,    and    in 
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every  department  of  the  arts  of  peace,  as  indeed 
also  in  those  of  war.  Petty  animosities,  which  may 
be  fermentini^  for  the  moment  in  our  minds  in 
rei^ard  to  those  who  profess  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  rival  forms  of  worship,  should  be,  in  so  far 
as  may  be  possible,  thrust  aside,  and  we  should 
be  willinor  not  only  to  forj^et  acerbities,  but  to 
set  apart  antipathies  to  the  systems  whose  lores, 
notwithstandinij  every  conceivable  perceptible  defect, 
would  yet  prove,  if  they  were  fully  known  to  us, 
to  be  so  memorably  j^eat. 

franians  and  fndiati,    their  Ancient  Faiths, 

Iranian  and  Hindoo  may  indeed  fear  and  still 
feel  that  the  in\'eterate  growth  of  centuries  of  mis- 
conce|)tion,  ai^^i^ravated  and  intensified  by  the  piti- 
able pla\'  of  much  personal  and  tribal  (local)  friction, 
will  forever  make  it  unthinkable  that  thev  could 
experience  reciprocal  sentiments  of  delight  in  the 
very  ancient  P\aiths  whose  relics  they  so  pro- 
foundly venerat(?;  but  yet  I,  for  one,  at  least,  would 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  Irano-ar}'ans  who  worship 
Ahura  and  the  Tndo-aryans  whose  early  cult  still 
lifte<l  some  strains  of  adoration  to  Asura,  may  be 
able,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  forget  all  that  is 
accidental  which  divides  them  and  to  recall  those 
more  deeply  valued  and  vital  issues  which  should 
one  e  more  unite  them. 

/  cda  and  .Ivesta. 

The  advent  of  the  \  edic  and  the  other  so- 
called    Sanskrit    literature  was   a   well    ni'^h    incom- 
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parable  intellectual  event  for  Europe,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  all  that  followed  from  it.  See  above  at 
the  first  pages  where  I  freely  acknowledge  that,  as 
a  literature  in  itself  considered,  the  more  strictly 
so-called  Sanskrit  accumulations  would  easily  engulph 
the  entire  Avesta  in  case  there  arose  any  com- 
petitive estimate  of  the  strangely  kindred  two,  upon 
the  grounds  of  mere  artistic  merit.  But  soon  again 
we  begin  to  inquire  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
the  origin  of  each. 

T/ie  Aryan  Indians  were  once  identical  ivitk  ike 
Northern   tribes. 

That  the  so-called  Aryan  Indians,  the  creators 
of  the  wonderful  School  of  Indian  thought,  ancient 
and  modern  (if  indeed  we  could  call  such  a  con- 
tinent of  various  mental  centres  at  all  'a  School') 
were  originally  indigenous  to  India  no  educated 
person  has  supposed  for  decades. 

The  discovery  of  the  Relation, 

Was  it  not  Burnouf  who,  searching  for  traces 
of  Indian  influence  toward  the  North- West  first  came 
upon  the  signs  of  its  relationship  to  the  Avesta? 
The  matter  is  so  notorious  that  I  hardly  pause  this 
time  to  verify  my  facts  \  Not  only  are  the  Aryan 
Indians  of  the  West  and  South- West  of  the  Peninsula 
and  of  the  East  of  it  to  be  traced  to  those  of  the  North 
and  the  North- West,  but  the  North  and  North- West 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  discovery  of  this  relation  of  the 
Avesta  to  the  Veda  was  actually  the  point  of  tleparture  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Indogennanie  unity  of  all  the  related  languages;  but  I  do 
not  fully  adopt  this  opinion  as  yet. 
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Indians  are  to  be  followed  up  indefinitely  till  we  come 
upon  the  lands  of  the  Avesta,  which  places  were 
once  also  their  homes  (those  of  these  now  Hindoos), 
or  others  regions  near  them;  that  is  to  say,  these 
were  the  common  domiciles  of  the  two. 

The  Indians  notwithstanding  their  long,  gradual, 
and,  in  the  end,  mighty  migrations,  at  one  time 
actually  lived  with  the  ancestors  of  their  now  Iranian 
kinsman  somewhere  in  the  regions  themselves  called 
later  Iran  \  (or  *Eran').  Could  we  not  even  say 
that  the  Aryan  Indians  were  themselves  .Aryan 
Iranians  once:  nay  are  we  not  under  an  obligation 
to  make  this  statement?  Their  blood  was  doubtless 
as  near  akin  to  that  of  their  old  neighbours  as  was 
their  language  (see  above);  and  the  very  metres  ^  of 
the  Mymns  which  they  once  sang  together  help  on 
the  proof  of  this,  as  they  are  still  the  same  in  the 
now  so  widely  separated  scenes  '*. 

Origina/  identity  of  Aryans, 

Their  prose  lores  also,  which  are  still  so  large- 
ly similar  so  far  as  the  Iranian  survives  for  a 
comparison,  were  then  of  course  the  same.  They 
carried  with  them  in  that  wonderful  slow  march  not 
only  the  same  Gods,  but  the  same  habit  of  making 
other  deities  to  match  the  old  by  turning  abstracts 
into  personals;  and  it  is  here  that  we  are  to  search 
for  the  proofs  of  the  true  origin  of  the  great  Con- 
cepts ^  in  regard  to  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
exercise  so  rigorous  a  search. 

'  See  above.  *  see  the  Tri>fiip  in  the  Gathas. 

'  The  sc<'iie.s  c-f  r,rigiii.  *  Vohumanah,  ^Vsha,  and  the  rest. 
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The  Adityd  of  the    Veda, 

The  Veda,  far  off  in  the  Indian  liast,  beyond 
all  reach  of  Kgypt,  was  near  akin  to  the  Avesta; 
nay,  I  have  boldly  called  it  the  same  lore  in  its 
extreme  South-eastern  home;  and  everywhere  there 
we  have  the  same  kind  of  abstracts  appearing,  and 
likewise  generally  soon  personified,  not  always  all 
of  them,  but  the  great  mass  of  them.  Take  the  very 
Aditya  with  their  'mother',  as  we  might  indeed  so 
call  it,  or  her.  Aditi  is  at  first  the  abstract  'un- 
boundedness',  *  infinitude',  *  unfettered  power',  and 
then  the 'mother  Goddess'  of  the  idea  (* infinitude'); 
so  bhaga  is  'good  luck'  and  then  the  same  per- 
sonified; daksha  is  'cleverness',  and  then  the  (lod 
of  it;  ancja  is  'property',  the  'sharing',  and  then  its 
God,  etc.  So  also  where  it  is  not  the  abstract  idea, 
but  a  material  object  which  meets  us  we  have  the 
same  procedure;  V&runa  is  the  'enfolding  heaven', 
and  then  Vdruna  the  God  of  it.  Surya  is  the  sun, 
and  then  Surya  its  Goddess;  Agni  is  the  fire,  and 
then  Agni,  its  endeared  Protector.  So  also,  where 
the  word  is  first  a  common  descriptive  (of  a  living 
person),  as  mitrA  'the  friend',  and  Mitra  'the 
friendly  God';  aryamc^in  'the  ally',  and  Aryaman 
'the  god',  etc. 

And,  among  other  abstracts,  all  of  our  Iranian 
Ameshaspentas,  instead  of  being  the  recrudescence 
of  Philo's  Cities,  or  in  any  other  sense  the  echoes 
of  his  teachings,  are  some  of  th(Mn,  even  more 
familiar  to  the  Indian  Wda  than  to  parts  of  the 
Iranian  Book;  and  of  course  they  appear  as  abstract 
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there  as  here;  and  in  fact,  sometimes  they  never 
reach  the  state  of  Gods  at  all,  as  the  Iranian 
forms  which  we  are  treating,  so  fully  do. 

The  *rita*'  of  the  Veda  is  the  *asha'  of  the  Avesta, 
as  no  one  doubts,  a  true  Indo-iranian  L6gos;  and 
it,  or  he,  occurs  close  on  three  hundred  times  in 
the  \^eda  Rk.  and  in  its  very  most  ancient  parts, 
say,  some  of  them  as  old  as  500  to  800  years 
before  Philo  lived  in  the  Egyptian  town.  Kshatra 
is  Khshathra,  and  it  occurs  some  forty -four  odd 
times;  an'unati  is  aramaiti,  and  it  occurs  about 
eleven  times,  and  often  (as  Sayana  also  understood 
it  in  the  \'eda)  even  of  the  'earth*.  Sar\'atati  is 
Haurv'atat,  and  it  occurs  some  score  of  times;  while 
X'asumanas,  which  is  vohu  manah,  is  the  name  of 
a  X'edic  seer. 

Here  are  all  the  Ameshaspentas  which  some 
would  trace  to  Philo's  cities.  They  thronged  as 
household  words  (some  of  them)  for  centuries  before 
even  I^lato,  Philo's  real  instructor,  weaved  out  his 
theories  far  off  from  the  line  of  travel  between  these 
Indians  and  Iranians. 

There  was  no  Greek  School  at  all  in  Egypt 
an v where  when  Indian  Rishis  first  sanjj  these  an- 
cient  names ;  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  were  there 
as  yet  any  Greek  Schools  in  Greece,  both  far  enough 
awa)'.  The  whole  suggestion  of  Philonian  parentage 
or  influence  upon  any  important  part  of  the  Avesta 
system  seems  puerile  in  the  extreme,  unworthy  of 
the  source  from  w  hich  it  came — the  slip  of  a  gifted 
brain,  pre-occupied.  The  .Avesta  and  the  Veda  are 
ancient  sisters,    as  no  one    now  pretends  to  doubt; 
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and  if  Philo  inspired  the  abstracts  of  the  one,  he 
inspired  those  of  the  other  also;  and  this  would  be 
a  clear  *reductio'  to  the  *  silly'  *  for  it  would  be  a 
*  reduction'  to  a  joke.  Both  the  Iranian  and  the 
X'edic  concepts  go  back  till  they  are  lost  in  the 
mists  of  the  ancient  East;  and  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  them  they  are  wonderful  indeed;  for  they 
are,  some  of  them,  the  deepest  and  (at  times)  also 
the  most  beautiful  that  the  human  mind  has  reached ". 
If  their  character  therefore  was  not  a  simple  fact, 
it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  credit  it  for  they  prove 
an  advanced  mental  religious  life  in  an  early  public 
and  in  a  scene  where  other  features  remained  com- 
pletely undeveloped.  And  those  which  appeared  in 
the  Iranian  Veda  (the  Avesta)  became  personified, 
just  as  those  sister  Concepts  did  which  I  have  named. 

Philo^s  self-consciousness  and  that  of  soids  in 
the  judgmeiit. 

We  may  conclude  this  section  with  an  allusion 
which  might  however  seem  to  some  of  my  readers 
to  be  indeed  satirical,  not  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
such  in  any  sense.     I  mention  it  in  parenthesis. 

[We  have,  all  of  us  who  are  at  all  versed  in 
Philo,  been  amused  at  the  quaint  vanit)'  which  he 
manifests,  at  times,  and  we  have  a  curious  case  of 
it  in  what  he  says  about  his  *own  soul'  and  the 
things  it  (his  soul)  told  him,  in  these  connections. 

It  happened  in  one  of  his  customary  moments 
of  'inspiration'.     Upon  this  occasion  he  picjues  him- 

*  ad  absurdum.  *"  see  above  at  Sccii<»n  I 
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-self  especially  upon  his  iistuteness,  callinij  himself 
(TnovdantQog;  (or  should  it  be  'his  soul'  which  was 
so  clever?);  the  ttframmatical  form  would  decide  ri^ther 
for  the  first.  It  seems  that  this  interior  in-dwelling 
person  *his  soul'  furnished  him  with  an  opinion,  to  the 
effect  that  the  two  Cherubim  (see  above  on  previous 
pages)  represented,  the  one  the  a/«t7oTjjc  and  the 
other  the  ilEovGia  of  the  ow;  see  the  passage  I)e 
cherub,  g  (i,  143). 

He  calls  upon  *his  mind',  vSO  varying  the  ex- 
pression, addressing  it  in  the  second  person,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  separate  being,  co  didvoia\  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  cite  the  passage,  as  its  subject 
matter  is  quite  j^arallel  with  what  has  been  al- 
ready so  elaborately  said,  and  it  is  substantially 
also  included  within  it.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to 
state  the  singular  particular.  I  le  holds  a  detailed 
conversation  with  *his  interior  self;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  literal  in 
his  intention  to  represent  this  exchange  of  ideas  thus. 

Does  then  this  odd  fancy  find  any  analogy  in 
that  memorable  feature  of  the  Avesta  already  men- 
tioned above;  see  page  100,  the  agency  of  the 
souls  own  conscience  in  its  future  rewards  or 
punishments.  Kecall  where  the  'man's  own  soul' 
speaks  to  him  in  the  ( rathas,  at  Y.  46  and  in  Yasht 
WII?  The  answer  is,  that  //  li'ouhi  be  an  iusidt 
to  the  Avcata  to  compare  the  tico;  for  the  Avesta 
in  the  thought  compared  led  the  world  of  its  time 
and  place  in  ont.*  of  the  most  important  ideas  which 
humanity  had  yet  experienced.  Nothing  Philonian 
can  apj)r«>ac:h  it,    much   less    this  petty,     but  yet  to 
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some    of   US     most    interesting    effect    of    diseased 
cerebral  action. 

Philo's  fancy,  pardonable  indeed  as  it  is,  with 
one  subjected  to  acuter  mental  strains,  was  yet  none 
the  less  a  pure  ejjregious  egotism.  The  two  con- 
ceptions, his  and  that  of  the  Avesta,  had  contents 
totally  dissimilar.  It  seems  almost  trifling  to  discuss 
them  in  the  same  inquiry.  Philo's  *mind'  was  indeed 
*  speaking'  to  him  and  upon  a  serious  subject,  —  a 
question  in  the  theological  exegesis  of  a  passage 
in  his  Scriptures;  but  it  concerned  something  of 
mere  remote  detail,  a  matter  of  little  practical 
moment,  however  it  might  be  considered.  But 
Zarathushtra's  point  was  vital  and  immediate,  of  the 
utmost  critical  effect  to  the  immortal  destiny  of  the 
human  subject,  and  wholly  moral.  I  may  well  fear 
that  I  do  it  dishonour  to  mention  it  in  such  a  con- 
nection, or  in  such  a  tone.] 

Up  to  the  dates  of  those  statements  in  the 
Zend  Avesta  men's  thoughts  as  to  future  recom- 
pense, so  far  as  they  have  been  recorded,  were  all 
mechanical,  ruthless  and  inconsiderate.  The  law  of 
interior  recompense,  was  perhaps  not  so  consciously 
at  hand  in  the  thoughts  of  Zarathushtra,  but  his 
deducible  ideas  forecast  it;  subjective  rewards  and 
punishments  are  certainly  foreshadowed. 

And  this  was  epoch-making  for  the  time 
and  place,  the  first  clear  statement  of  such  con- 
ceptions in  all  literature.  The  conscience  becomes 
the  executioner,  if  it  indeed  does  not  constitute  the 
very  pains  of  Hell;  and  in  a  corresponding  sense 
an    approving    voice    within    i'llls    the    being    with 
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pen^ading  peace,  and  it  meets  the  saved  man  like 
fragrant  breezes  to  a  traveller  approaching  home. 
See  Yasht  XXII  \ 

As  time  and  circumstimces  are  pressing  me 
on;  and  cis  I  am  publishing  the  first  portion  of  my 
argument,  which  is,  in  so  far  as  I  can  make  it,  in 
itself  quite  thoroughly  complete,  I  add  a  passage 
which  should  otherwise  be  in  place  only  at  the  close  of 
the  entire  Book.  For  without  such  a  summing  up  in- 
serted here  and  published  with  this  section  the  threads 
of  the  various  arguments  would  seem  hardly  to  be 
gathered  up;  and  some  untoward  event  might  inter- 
rupt the  printing  of  the  finished  treatment. 

What  I  then  intended  to  say,  and  still  intend 
to  repeat  i\s  the  last  word  in  my  discussion  in 
regarded  to  B*hilo  would  be  briefly  this. 

7/ie  Su9/imhig  np. 

The  A  vesta  in  no  sense  depends  upon  the 
Jewish  Greeks.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  Philo  who 
was  in  debt  to  it.  He  drank  in  His  Iranian  lore 
from  the  pages  of  his  exilic  Bible,  or  from  the  Bible- 
books  which  were  then  as  yet  detached,  and  which 
not  only  recorded  Iranian  edicts  by  Persian  Kings, 
hut  were  themselves  half  made  up  of  Jewish-persian 
history.     Surely  it   is   singular    that    so  many  of  us 

From  lierc  on  I  have  large  masses  of  Manuscript,  almost,  or 
quite,  ready  for  the  type-setter  dealinjj  with  *  the  Sophia*  of  Philo,  and 
finding  in  it  many  analogies  with  the  Avesta  doctrine.  But  my  results 
would  be  unvaried;  ^oe  everywhere  above.  I  hold  my  severely  ^Titten 
pages  possibly  for  an<'ther  work,  but  more  probably  for  my  posthmnous 
cremations. 
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who  'search  the  Scriptures'  should  be  unwilling  to 
see  the  first  facts  which  stare  al  us  from  its  lines. 
The  Religion  of  those  Persians,  which  saved  our 
own  from  an  absorption  (in  the  Babylonian),  is  por- 
trayed in  full  and  brilliant  colours  in  the  Books  of 
the  Avesta,  because  the  Avesta  is  only  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Religion  of  the  sculptured  edicts  as 
modified.  The  very  by-words,  as  we  shall  later  see, 
are  strikingly  the  same,  and  these  Inscriptions  are 
those  of  the  very  men  who  wrote  the  Bible  passages  \ 
This  religion  of  the  Restorers  was  beyond  all 
question  historically  the  first  consistent  form  in 
which  our  own  F^schatology  appeared  ^. 

Before  the  Exile  the  Jewish  creed  was  very 
dim  indeed  as  to  Resurrection,  Immortality,  forensic 
Judgment,  and  all  we  hold  most  dear  ^  The  people 
of  Ragha  (Rages,  Paya,  etc.),  whose  neime  the 
Alexandrians  knew  so  well  from  their  Tobicis,  or 
from  its  sources,  lived  and  died  under  the  strong 
personal  influence  of  these  beliefs,  with  other  ele- 
ments beside  them  so  searching  that  we  can  scarcely 
trust  our  eyesight  as  we  read.  Even  the  harsher 
features  are  recalled;  the  very  Demon  ^  of  the 
Gathas  figured  in  the  tales  of  I^hilo's  youth. 


^  Sceptics,  indeed,  might  doubt  the  Scripture  passages,  but  what 
sceptic  can  utterly  doubt  the  sculptures  of  Behistan,  not  th;it  all  they 
say  is  accurate.  In  Part  II  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

*  Not  that  ours  was  derived  from  it,  but  only  matured  and 
ripened  through  its  influence  under  the  providence  and  will  of  God. 

'  See  the  dogmatic  of  the  Old  Testament. 

*  l4Cf4odalog  is,  however,  really  not  more  original  than  the 
Hebrew  form,  though  the  book  itself  was  probably  first  worked  up 
in  Greek. 
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And  these  facts  no  serious  expert  will  dispute. 
It  is  a  case  of  simj^le  record.  The  Irano-vedic  lore 
developed  in  Iran  the  first  definite  form  of  our  own 
ideas  as  to  the  future  state,  according  to  the  ob- 
vious data  in  the  case.  There  are  more  traces  of 
the  doctrines  named  above,  with  Heaven  and  Hell, 
as  Orthodox  Christians  hold  to  them,  in  the  texts 
of  the  Avesta  than  in  all  the  Pre-exilic  Books. 

What  has  now  been  said  will,  I  hope,  be  re- 
garded as  a  careful  synopsis  of  the  argument  against 
the  Philonic  origin  of  either  Asha  or  Vohumanah 
in  so  far  as  the  Greeks  are  concerned;  and 
for  the  bulk  of  my  readers  it  will  be  considered 
all-sufficient;  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  iis  they 
cherish  any  confidence  whatsoever  in  my  studies 
and  in  my  opinions.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
elaborate  a  critical  delineation  of  X'ohumanah  and 
Asha,  the  only  as  yet  one  ever  at  all  attempted; 
and  I  have  given  a  preliininar}'  summar}*  as  to 
the  Logos  of  Philo,  shewing  how  little  the  one 
corresponds  to  the  other. 

I  have  asserted  with  suggested  reasons  that 
Philo  must  have  felt  indirectly  a  liabylonian-persian 
influence  with  the  conclusion  that  any  similarities 
supposed  to  exist  between  his  writings  and  the 
Zarathushtrian  system  must  have  been  owing  to 
ideas  which  made  their  wa}'  from  that  system,  or 
from  a  congeries  of  closely  connected  systems  of 
which  Zarathushtrianism  was  a  prominent  unit;  and 
I  have  constructed  a  provisional  conclusion  from 
these  premises  in  so  far  as  they  are  now  presented. 
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Preface  to  Part.  II. 

I  have  little  to  add  here  to  what  was  said  in 
Part.  1  on  pp.  V — Xlll  except  to  repeat  that,  as  before, 
several  chapters  have  been  rewritten  from  various 
Journals  and  Reviews,  especially  from  the  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review,  and  some  from  the  Critical  Review. 
I  may  mention  however  further  items  of  work 
done  as  a  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  this 
second  part. 

The  Pahlavi  texts  of  the  Yasna  have  been  edited 
with  the  collation  of  all  the  Mss.  in  the  Zeitschrift 
der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  in  the 
journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  so  far  as  to 
the  Srosh  Yasht  inclusively.  Y.  LVII— LXl  (Sp.)  have 
been  also  offered  to  ZDMG.  LXII  — LXXI,  stiU 
remain  to  be  edited  with  Y.  II— VIII,  Y.  XXIII- 
XXVII,  Y.  LI  (Y.  XXVIII— XXXIV,  Y.  XLIII— L, 
LI,  LIII(W.)  having  appeared  in  the  (lathas,  of  which 
second  Edition  is  in  request).  That  is  to  say,  the 
Pahlavi  Texts  of  Y.  I,  X— XVI,  XIX,  XX,  XXI, 
XXII,  XXXV— XLI,  LV,  LVI(Sp.),  have  appeared  in 
ZDMG,  with  Y.  LVII—LXI,  etc.  to  follow  in  1906. 
Y.  IX,  I  —48  in  JRAS,  and  Y.  IX  40—103,  Y.  XVI 1  (Sp.) 
in  JAOS.    The  translations  will  be  found  in  JRAS.; 
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i.  e.  of  Y.  I,  IX  1—48,  X,  XI,  XII*,  XIV,  XV,  XVI, 
XIX.  XX,  XXI,  Y.  XXXV— XLI,  LV,  LVI,  ^^^th 
LVII  — LXI,  etc.  to  follow,  and  that  of  Y,  IX, 
49—103  in  JAOS.  Much  other  laborious  work  has 
been  undertaken  and  carried  through;  but  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Gathic  Language  of  the  Zend 
A  vesta  has  suffered.  Work  upon  this  will  be  now 
resumed,  and  it  is  hoped  completed.  I  must  also 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  as  to  the  omissions 
and  some  irregularities  in  the  numbering  of  the 
Sections  or  Chapters  in  the  present  book  owing 
to  pressure  through  enforced  haste.  Surely  petty 
oversights  will  be  the  less  freely  censured  when  it 
is  remembered  that  1  have  devoted  years  of  eye- 
sr^ht,  patience  and  severity  to  the  editing  of  my 
Pahlavi  texts  in  cill  their  minutest  variants,  feeling 
under  obligations  to  probe  the  source  of  every  error 
as  well  as  to  state  my  own  views  of  the  truth. 

L.  H.  Mills. 

Oxford,  Dec.  1905. 
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IPtlTt.    11. 

Section  I. 

Preliminary  Rcviarks. 

Having  done  what  seemed  t)  me  to  be  pos- 
sible to  do  to  o3er  a  full  treatment  of  the  question 
of  the  relation  existinjj:  between  the  Greek -jewis'.i 
L6j;;os  and  Zarathushtra.  I  must  ask  my  readers 
to  accompany  me  in  another  pioneer  sur\'ey,  \\i, 
upon  that  of  the  (juestion  of  the  relation  existiniL: 
between  Zarathushtra  the  t^ersian  Achaemenids,  and 
the  once  captive    Tribes  of  Israel. 

Exhaustive  treatment  a  necessity. 

The  main  object  therefore  which  I  have  now  im- 
mediately in  view  before  me  is  to  brini;^^  up  all,  or  mos: 
of  all  the  strong  facts  which  stand  out  as  solid  proofs 
of  the  close  connection  of  Jewish  thought  with  that 
of  I>abylonian  Persia,  recollecting  that  Babylonia 
became  Persian  largely  in  its  theology,  and  this  even 
in  the  opinion  of  Assyriologists,  at  the  Conquest 
of  the  Land  by  Cyrus.  With  these  facts  I  must 
do  more  than  merely  allude  to  them. 

Section  II. 

77/r  canonical  Books  of  Chronicles^  Ezra^   etc.^   as 

sources  of  proof  of  the  connections. 

I  wish  to  show  that  the  statements  in  the 
canonical  liooks  of  l^zra,  Chronicles  and  Isaiah 
really  prove  a  close  historical  relation,  and  one 
which  comes  into  marked   p')int    when    we    examine 
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the  Biblical  language  which  reports  the  Edicts  of  the 
Persian  Ivings,  and  compare  them  with  the  extant  In- 
scriptions of  Cyrus,  Uarius,  and  their  Successors.  And 
having  shown  that  a  community  of  thought  existed 
between  the  two,  or  at  least  that  this  is  to  the 
last  degree  probable,  I  will  then  proceed  to  consider 
how  intimately  near  the  Inscriptions  are  to  the  Avesta. 
If  I  can  succeed  in  accomplishing  these  objects, 
then  the  door  would  seem  to  be  open  between  the 
hearers  of  the  Avesta  on  the  one  side  and  the  Jews 
of  all  time  subsequent  to  the  dale  of  the  Inscriptions 
on  the  other.  And,  in  consequence,  it  becomes  near- 
ly certain  that  the  Avesta,  in  its  earlier  parts  at 
least,  or  some  lore  most  closely  kindred  to  it,  must 
have  leavened  the  thought  with  which  Philo  was 
familiar  as  well  as  much  other  occidental  lore  beside 
this,  with  the  clear  inference  from  it  all  that  what 
traces  of  resemblance  exist,  if  any,  between  Philo's 
details  and  the  more  prominent  features  of  Gathic 
doctrine  were,  if  they  w^ere  due  to  any  historical 
influences  bearing  between  the  two  systems  at  all, 
due  to  an  influence  originating  from  the  Avesta 
and  its  sister  lores  and  not  to  one  originating  from 
Philo. 

An  appeal   to    especial  Keligiotfs  Couvictious  should 
7iot  be  fncshed. 

In  the  course  of    what    I    have   said  elsewhere 

I  have  thought  it  best  at  times  to  appeal  to  certain 

readers  upon  the  basis  of  their  own  strong  religious 

con\"ict)ons    which   induce    them    to    adhere    to    the 

11* 
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supreme  verity  of  what  some  of  us  call  our  *  inspired' 
Biblical  statements. 

In  an  argument  addressed  solely  to  experts  in 
ancient  critical  history  it  would  be  entirely  beneath 
the  dignity  of  our  subject  to  allude  to  such  a  matter; 
but  of  course  this  book,  unlike  its  predecessors,  is 
especially  addressed  to  the  larger  public.  If  we 
could  indeed  rule -in  such  an  element  as  the  'in- 
spired' authority  of  documents  and  could  prove  our 
points,  our  task  would  come  rapidly  to  an  end. 
For  if  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  certain 
especial  passages  in  Chronicles,  I^zra  and  Isaiah  to 
possess  supernatural  claims  to  validity,  then  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  Persia  upon  Jewish 
theolog)%  as  well  as  upon  Jewish  history  would  be 
settled  at  once  without  further  discussion. 

And  as  man}*  of  my  Occidental,  as  well  as  some 
also  of  my  Oriental,  readers  hold  in  various  degrees 
of  conviction  to  the  doctrine  of  such  a  supernatural 
inspiration  of  their  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  the  benefit 
of  this  class  of  minds,  who  are  at  times  exceedingly 
sensitive  upon  the  point,  I  pause  here  to  make 
one  single  remark.  It  is  merely  to  say  that  as 
there  are  important  persons  among  the  Christians 
and  Jews  on  the  one  side,  and  among  the  Parsis 
upon  the  other  who,  while  holding  to  the  excep- 
tional authority  each  of  their  own  particular  Sacred 
Scripture,  do  yet  strenuously  oppose  such  claims 
xN'hen  made  b}'  the  other  party,  it  is  obvious  that 
nothing  whatever  would  be  gained  by  me  if  I 
should  intrude  at  this  place  such  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion  as    the   one  suggested.    We    are    therefore 
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neither  obliged  nor  permitted  to  fall  back  upon  such 
a  source  of  supposed  unquestionable  certainty,  unless 
it  could  be  absolutely  proved  to  the  total  satis- 
faction of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

Sources  of  Proof, 
The  Exilic  Scriptures  with  their  Persian  elements. 

The  facts  with  which  we  are  attempting  to  deed 
seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely  immoveable,  and  prov- 
able, if  any  literary  proof  can  be  termed  complete,  by 
certain  well  accredited  considerations,  aside  from 
any  external  corroboration.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  proved  by  the  internal  evidence  of  certain  sur- 
viving writings  as  corroborated  by  the  notorious 
circumstances  of  the  Jewish  Exile  and  of  the  Return, 
which  justly  hold  a  prominent  place  in  all  our 
Occidental  as  well  as  in  our  Oriental  religious  history. 

Persian  features  of  the  Exilic  Books, 

How  many  sections  of  the  Bible,  let  us  recall  \ 
aside  from  all  assertion  of  any  especial  religious 
authority  for  them  based  upon  the  fact,  are  actually 
dated  from  the  Reigns  of  Persian  Ivings.  How  many, 
books,  both  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Apocrypha  can 
only  be  described  as  Jewish-persian,  and  but  for 
their  immediate  Jewish  authorship  as  being  almost 
as  much  Persian  as  they  are  Jewish;  and  what 
further  interior  afrinities  do  the  religious  books  of 
the  Persians  possess  with  those  of  the  Bible,  especi- 


'  See  above,  and  later,  upon  the  resume. 
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ally  as  we    include    the  familiar  Inscriptions   among 
the  Persian  documents! 

T/iC  vierc  Historical  Relation  has  of  itself  great 

iv  eight. 

That  some  of  these  works  surpass  some  parts 
of  the  *  Bible'  in  certain  significant  particulars  and 
\ice  versa,  has  not  so  much  at  all  to  do  with  our 
point  in  the  present  investigation.  It  is  the  close 
historical  relation  existing  in  general  benveen  the 
features  and  histories  of  the  t7i)0  lores  when  con- 
sidered in  their  entire  extent,  and  this  as  proving 
a  relation  between  the  peoples  which  is  the  matter 
most  of  all  in  point. 

Section  III. 

The  Inscriptions  as  Sources  of  Proof. 

Well  did  our  great  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  pro- 
nounce the  now  so  well-known  Cyrus  Vase  Inscrij> 
tion  at  present  in  the  British  Museum  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  that  had  yet  been  dis- 
covered '.  But  his  pioneer  rendering  can  be  read 
in  a  few  minutes  as  worked  over  by  his  successors. 
So  also  of  the  Inscriptions  found  in  Kg}'pt  -; 
while  upon  the  Babylonian  version  of  the  Behistun 
Inscription  we  have  the  pioneer  work  of  the  great 
Englishman  also  re-edited  in  a  masterly  manner  by 


'   See  also  tliC  Greek  inscription  found  in  *  ?.". 
■  Dr.  L.  II.  dray  has  been  r^ producinj*    these    varirus    items    in 
a    mos>t  interesting  manner  in  JAOS,  >ec  the  number  far  1900. 
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his  successors.  And  again  once  more  we  have  the 
Scythian  Version  by  Westergaard  "40  —  '44,  and 
following  it  the  English  Norris,  1853. 

As  regards  the  msiin  matter  of  it  all;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Old  Persian  Sculptures  at  their  known 
places,  we  have  Weissbach  and  Bang  in  their 
edition  (1893)  of  Spiegel's  revised  book,  1881. 

The    Vase  Inscription    of  Cyrus    in    its    relation    to 
the  Jeivish  Scriptures. 

We  must  naturally  first  make  use  of  the  In- 
scriptions of  Cyrus,  as  the  Semitic  documents  on 
their  side  first  deal  with  him,  and  in  a  manner  so 
signal. 

I  refer  of  course  to  those  memorable  words, 
which,  had  we  but  read  them  now  for  the  first 
time  and  with  understanding,  would  produce  so 
deep  and  startiing  an  effect  upon  us,  as  well  as 
upon  all  who  value  ancient  historical  science,  for 
few  indeed  of  the  written  records  of  the  thoughts, 
of  man  contain  so  much  that  bears  upon  the  interior 
development  of  what  many  of  us  cherish  as  the 
guide  to  the  other  life. 

Chronicles^  Ezra,   and  Isaiah. 

The  words  occur  in  the  last  cha;)ter  of  second 
Chronicles  and  in  the  first  of  lizra,  also  in  the 
even  more  memorable  terms  of  Isaiah  \LIIl,  XLIV. 

Let  me  cite  the  first  of  them  (the  Chief  I'Mict) 
as  from  our  English  revised  Version:  >^Xovv  in  the 
» first  year  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  that  the  word 
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»of  the  Lord  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  mijjht 
»be  accomplished,  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of 
» Cyrus  King  of  Persia  that  he  made  a  proclamation 
» throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  iUso  in  writ- 
hing, saying:  *  Thus  saith  Cyrus  King  of  Persia:  *A11 
»the  Kingdoms  of  the  li!arth  hath  the  Lord  God  of 
>^ Heaven  given  me;  and  He  hath  charged  me  to 
» build  Him  an  house  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah. 
»Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  His  people,  the 
»Lord  his  God  be  with  him  and  let  him  go  up.<^ 

Srarc//hij^  Dcnthis  viust  not  be  discouraged. 

Like  all  other  items  in  evidence  these  statements 
challenge  scrutiny.  We  read  them  for  the  thousandth 
time  in  their  translations  or  in  their  language,  and 
at  each  fresh  glance  they  stir  within  us,  that  is  to 
say,  within  some  of  us,  sometimes  curdling  doubts. 
*The  people  were  indeed  restored',  so  we  may  hear 
ourselves  concede,  *and  both  with  the  consent  and 
at  the  command  of  the  l^ersian  authorities,  but  in 
no  such  spirit  as  we  have  here  expressed'. 

*The  Persian  Monarch  could  not  have  con- 
cerned himself  [)ersonally  at  all  so  closely  with  the 
aftair  as  we  have  it  here  set  forth  in  these  so  full 
allusions'.  *They  are  wholly  improbable  as  supposed 
to  be  what  the\'  pretend  to  be",  —  so  w^e  have  often 
suspected  — ,  and  they  were  got  up  b}*  the  returning 
lixiles  to  strengthen  their  cause  against  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  These  daring  settlers  patched  up 
this  so-called  decree,  so  we  were  wont  so  say,  putting 
it  forward  iis  an  inspired  utterance  from   the  mouth 
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of  the  great  Gentile  Ruler,  or  from  his  pen.  For 
where,  it  might  well  be  asked,  could  he  have  at 
all  acquired  such  a  connection  of  ideas?  What  ever 
happened  like  it?  But  we  have  a  corroboration  of 
it  and  one  in  a  form  most  simple  and  accessible.  -We 
have  also  wondered,  perhaps,  how  the  Hebrew  an- 
nalist could  have  been  so  very  unguarded  as  to 
make  Cyrus  actually  give  orders  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  Artaxerxes  also  supple- 
menting the  announcement,  as  we  see  also  from  the 
Book  of  Ezra  (VT),  and  lavishing  assistance  in  the 
form  of  treasure,  if  not  of  men. 

7/ie  Cyrus    Vase  Inscription   in   its    Text, 

But  we  take  up  the  so-called  \'ase  Inscription 
(which  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum)  with  the 
pioneer  renderings  of  Rawlinson  and  Pinches,  emend- 
ed by  Winckler,  Hagen,  Schrader  and  Delitzsch, 
and  also  the  Backstein  Inscription,  —  and  we  see  our 
Scriptural  allusions  at  once  made  good,  stud)'ing 
also  the  annals  of  Nabuna'id,  in  the  same  great 
Repository.  This  first  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Cyrus 
which  is  applicable  to  my  present  purpose,  and  which 
was  deciphered  by  Sir  Henry,  is  a  political  decree, 
stamped  doubtless  upon  hundreds  of  clay  cylinders 
systematically  distributed,  as  I  think,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province,  or  of  the  Empire.  This  '  copy' 
has  escaped  destruction,  and  well  did  our  great 
Bahnbrecher  emphasise  its  interest.  He  was  himself 
under  the  impression,  I  believe,  that  it  was  de- 
posited  in  the  archives  by  Cyrus  himself,  or  at  his 
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personal  direction.  This  could  however  only  indirectly 
have  been  the  case;  it  was  doubtless  one  of  many 
widely  scattered  replicas.  It  was  found,  as  we  read, 
by  one  Hormuzd  Rassam  (evidently  a  Parsi)  in  a  hill 
at  Babylon.  The  transliterations  of  the  transcribers 
differ  of  course  very  much,  as  our  Pahlavi  decipher- 
ments so  often  do;  and  the  renderinijs  also  vary 
as  they  naturally  must;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Gathcis,  the  terms  which  carry  the  fnost  valuable 
meaninj;  are  ijenerally  quite  plain. 

T//r  C a  future  of  Babylon, 

»The  great  Lord  Marduk,  (so  Rurash  dictated; 
>was  he  not  thinkin;^  of  his  own  Ahura  Mazda  ?i, 
>*  regarded  propitiously  the  protection,  that  is  to  say 
>*the  jrotector'  of  His  people,  his  victorious  work, 
>and  his  righteous  heart,  going  toward  his  city 
:>liabTl  as  a  friend  and  iis  a  companion  at  his  side.- 

The  luscripiion  and  Isaiah, 

With  this  compare  Isaiah  » whose  right  hand  I 
>have  holden,  in  righteousness  have  I  raised  him  up, 
-^and  all  his  ways  will  I  direct.  I  will  go  before 
>them,  and  the  crooked  shall  I   make  straight". 

The  throns^iu<:^   Troof^s, 

»His    troops    spreading  out    in    numbers  never 

> known,  (so  the  Inscription  proceeds),  like  the  waters 

>of  a  stream   marched  weapon-girded  at    his  side   . 

(This  is  even  more  graphic  than  the  Prophet):   ^thus 

>>saith  Yahweh  to  Koresh     .  .  to   open    beSore    him 
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»the  twoleaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be 
^shut«,  that  is  to  say,  »they  shall  be  forced  with 
» little  effort «. 

» Without  battle,  says  the  Inscription,  »made 
»He  (Marduk)  him  (Kurash)  enter  Babil;  my  widely 
thronging  troops  came  in  in  peace'.  'Bars  of  iron 
> shall  I  cut  asunder',  said  Isaiah;  and  in  an  isolated 
spot  of  the  worn  inscription,  according  to  Hagen 
at  least,  occur  the  words,  -the  door  was  destroy- 
->ed'  '  .  .  .  *I  v\ill  loose  the  loins  of  Kings',  said 
:* Isaiah,  .  .  .  and  the  Inscription  runs,  *Nabuna'id 
^the  iving  who  feared  Him  (Marduk,  He,  Marduk) 
» delivered  him  into  his  (Kurash's)  hand<^.  Recall 
Isaiah's  words  of  Yahweh,  ^>he,  Koresh,  shall  do  all 
»My  pleasure. « 

The  Reception  of  Cyrus, 

But  the  inscription  goes  further,  and  makes  him 
out  to  be  a  'pleasure'  not  only  to  the  Deity,  but  to 
the  captured  population.  In  fact,  he  claims  at  once 
a  plebiscite  from  the  masses  whom  he  had  just 
conquered  or  from  the(iods  who  represented  them: 
» whose  Kurash's,  (Cyrus's)  sovereign  authority  they 
» desired  to  the  joy  of  their  hearts. « 

The  Hebrew  records  teem  with  terms  describ- 
ing the  welcome;  see  the  citations  everywhere;  and 
on  his  side,  in  the  Inscriptions,  Kurash  claims  the 
fawning  homage    of   the  Babylonians    and    dubs    it 


*  This  need  not  bavc  been  a  Ciiy  Gate;  but  that  it  was  some 
portal  of  importance  seems  certain:  that  is  to  say,  if  It  were  indeed 
anything  at  all;  and  it  M-as  'cut  asunder'. 
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i^enuine.  It  had  however  the  meanest  motives. 
»They  rejoiced^-  says  the  ardent  politician,  >:over  his 
» assuming  the  kingdom,  .  .  .  their  faces  beamed  (sic), 
»for  the  Lord  who  by  force  of  His  power  wakes 
>>the  dead  (a  touch  this  of  his  Persian  sentiment, 
if  the  translations  have  not  hid  the  truth;  he 
VN'as  used  to  speaking  so  of  his  Ahura),  Who  with 
»care  and  waiting  protection,  he  continues,  had  done 
»all  well,  Him  did  they  bless  with  joy,  guarding  and 
^maintaining  His  nanie.<^ 

The  Inscription  seems  to  surpass  our  Hebrew 
texts  themselves  in  the  high  colour  of  its  deline- 
ations; and  if  the  Babylonian  words  were  not  all 
so  simple,  we  should  hardly  believe  them  to  have 
been  rightly  read  by  the  distinguished  scholars  who 
have  so  sagaciously  and  so  laboriously  worked  upon 
them.  We  were  also  once  uneasy,  as  we  remember, 
at  the  suspicious  statement  that  Koresh  (Cjtus)  was 
declared  to  have  seriously  professed  some  real  regard 
for  the  (foreign)  Yahweh.  But  all  the  same  on  the 
Inscription  he  never  pauses  in  his  steady  move- 
ment forward: 

C()Nsidep'atio7i  for  the  Native  Gods. 

>  Since  I  entered  Babil  (so  he  ventures  to  assert) 
>>cunidst  exulting  shouts  (so),  and  established  the 
» Throne  in  the  l^alace  of  the  Princes,  Marduk  the 
great  Lord  made  the  honourable  hearts  (so)  of  the 
» inhabitants  of  BabTl  inclined  toward  me  because  I 
-suvas  daily  mind/til  of  His  worship.<^  Note  well  this 
most  rational  item  which  is  to  be  compared  with 
what   is    said   below;    see  it  expressing  the  courte- 
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ous  and  humane  recognition  of  the  other  »Gods^<, 
the  Clan-gods «  or  xall  the  gods«,  whom  the  Suc- 
cessor of  Cyrus  so  wisely  and  sincerely  respects. 
»My  widely  thronging  troops  .  .«  so  he  continues  .  . 
(did  something  favourable,  we  may  be  sure)  .  .  . 

y>\  allowed  no  affliction  to  seize  all  Sumer  and 
»Akkad,  the  honourable  race.  I  justly  took  over  all 
^>the  necessities  of  BabTl  and  all  its  cities.  The  in- 
» habitants  realised  the  satisfaction  of  their  hear.s' 
» desires  (so),  and  the  dishonouring  yoke  (n.  b.)  was 
» taken  from  them.<'^  The  orator  goes  on,  and  laments 
the  sad  condition  of  BabTl  under  the  man  whom  he 
had  just  relieved  of  his  Crown  and  of  his  Capitol; 
not  that  Nabuna'id  was  faultless:  » Their  sighs  I 
» hushed, «  so  he  proceeds,  » their  anger,  (as  against 
»the  deposed  sinner (?))  I  appeased  (so).  Marduk,  the 
» great  Lord,  rejoiced  over  my  works  so  full  of .  .  . 
» beneficial  results  (?)...  He  blessed  me,  ivurash,  who 
» worship  Him  in  grace,  and  also  Ivambuzi'a,  my 
»body's  son,  since  we  in  righteousness  praise  before 
»Him  His  sublime  divinity  .« 

Ezrd*s  Expressions  vindicated. 

This  forever  annihilates  the  authority  of  all 
who  too  cynically  treat  our  Bible-iexts.  If  Cyrus 
spoke  thus  of  these  false  Gods  so  inferior  to  his 
own  Ahura,  surely  he  must  have  said  something 
like  what  Ezra  records  of  Yahweh,  so  near  his  ow  n 
great  Deity. 

And  so  Isaiah, 

» Isaiah  had  said  »thus  said  Yahweh  to  Ivoresh 
»His  Messiah,    to  subdue  nations  before  him<;  and 
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according  to  lizra  we  have:  »Thus  saith  Ivoresh 
»King  of  Persia:  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath 
»^'ah\veh  lilohim  of  Heaven  given  me«  (see  also  the 
the  terms  of  the  Inscription,  which  heighten  the  expres- 
»siDns).  I  am  Ivurash  King  of  the  all  (the  then  known 
EWorld),  the  great  Iving,  the  mighty  Iving,  Iving  of 
»Babrl,  King  of  Sunier  and  Akkad  (which  he  had 
»just  conquered;,  King  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
» world  (compare  Isaiah's  expression  'from  the  l^ast 
»to  the  \\'est«  not  said  of  Koresh  but  in  the  im- 
mediate connexion  and  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
spired action).  »I  am  the  son  of  Kambuzi'a  the 
» great  King,  the  King  of  Anshan,  grandson  of  (a 
» former)  Kurash  the  great  King,  King  of  Anshan 
» of  all  royal  blood. «  Here  we  have  doubtless  some 
diplomatic  exaggeration,  as  this  hardly  agrees  with 
Behistuii;  nevertheless  this  Vase  Inscription  is  prac- 
tically in  line  with  that  and  the  others.  Isaiah 
proceeds,  »thus  saith  \'ahweh;  the  labour  of  Kgypt 
»and  the  merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  Sabeans, 
>>men  of  stature  shall  be  thine,  they  shall  come  after 
>thee;  in  chains  shall  they  come  and  they  shall  fall 
down  unto  the  saying;  *  Surely  God  is  in  thee"  (if 
said  not  of  Koresh  but  of  Israel,  this  was  yet  said 
in  direct  consetjuence  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
as  effected  b\'  Koresh  (Cyrus)).  And  according  to 
the  Inscriptions  not  only  did  the  dwellers  in  BabTl, 
all  Sumer  and  all  Akkad,  princes  and  potentates, 
fall  down  before  Ivurash  (Cyrus)  but  »all  the  kings 
»of  the  heavenly  regions  (the  four  quarters  of  the 
»  horizon)  cis  well  as  enthroned  as  they  were  in  palaces, 
» altogether  from  the  upper  sea   (the  Persian  Gulf?) 
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»to  the  lower  sea  (the  Mediterranean)  the  Kin^^s  of 
»the  West  lands  dwelling  in  tents  (Arab-like),  all 
» brought  their  heavy  tribute  and  kissrcil  my  feet  in 
^Babll  from  ...  to  Asha  .  .  .  and  Shushan  ...  to  the 
>.  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris. « 

Divinities  rest07'ed  to  their    Temples, 

Then  as  to  the  actual  restoration  of  foreign 
Deities  and  the  reinstatement  of  temple  serv^ices, 
this  seemed  at  our  first  glance  upon  it  to  be  indeed 
a  steep  fence  for  us  to  charge;  that  is  to  say  for 
thobe  of  us  who  do  not  simply  fall  back  upon  a 
supernatural  'inspiration'.  *Very  likely  indeed',  so 
most  alien  critics  have  also  said,  'does  it  sound', 
following  upon  all  that  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  done  in 
the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  the  political  status, 
*very  likely  does  it  seem  that  this  great  'heathen' 
Emperor  should  cite  an  order  from  this  *  Clan-god', 
as  he  would  most  naturally  have  called  Him,  this 
Yahweh  Klohlm,  Clan-god  of  his  insignificant  depen- 
dants, scarce  worthy  to  be  called  'allies';  -  and  this 
with  reference  to  the  reconstruction  of  that  central 
religious  Edifice  the  contemplation  of  which  filled  them 
with  such  fierce  fanatical  enthusiasm,  for  it  offered 
the  very  most  pronounced  expression  of  their  so 
exclusive  religious  party  passions;  —  'very  ridi- 
culous', as  we  might  more  openly  have  expressed 
ourselves;  —  but  read  the  Inscription,  and  see 
what  it  says,  alluding  not  to  allies,  except  in  the 
crudest  sense,  but  to  the  cringing  hordes  just 
conquered.  He  (Cyrus)  writes:  »1  brought  back  to 
» their  place  (the  (rods  . . .)  and  made  them  dwell  in 
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»an  abode  for  ever.«  And  as  to  the  actual  rebuild- 
ing of  the  sacred  City,  see  the  Backstein  inscription, 
lishakkil  was  a  temple  city,  as  it  seems,  and  the 
Inscription  reads  »Ku-ra-ctsh  ba-ni-i(m)  Eshakkil  u 
»E-zT-da  apil  mKambu-zi-ia  sharru  dannu  a-na-ku. 
>!vurash  the  builder  of  \i.  and  E.  son  of  K.  the 
great  King  I.« 

And  as  to  the  notorious  Return  of  the  captive 
Tribes,  if  any  one  still  hesitates  at  that,  see  the 
line:  'All  the  inhabitants  I  collected  and  then  restor- 
ed to  their  dwellings';  see  also  what  is  said  later 
upon  Behistun.  I  cannot  help  noticing  here  what 
we  would  once  term  that  'romantic'  item,  where 
Artaxerxes,  after  fulsome  commands  for  a  Resto- 
ration, makes  an  appeal  for  himself  to  the  Jews  that 
they  may  :  offer  sacrifice  of  sweet  savour  unto  Klo- 
>.hTm  of  Heaven  and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  King 
>and  of  his  sons,«  reminding  us  also  of  Ahasuerus 
and  the  rest.  Who  has  not  at  times  thought  this 
an  especially  feeble  adjunct  to  the  tale?  —  Yet  it  was 
one  of  the  most  sober  of  all  serious  statements,  con- 
nected with  all  that  went  before,  the  one  most 
naturally  to  be  expected  of  all  possible  assertions 
in  the  connection.  5.  May  the  (iods,'<  wrote  Kurash 
(Cyrus),  after  having  full)  restored  Them  to  Their 
shrines,  ;may  all  the  Gods  *,  he  wrote,  whom  I  have 
»  brought  into  their  cities  (just  as  \'ahweh  was  restored 
» to  Jerusalem):  may  all  the  Gods,  pray  daily  before 
»Bel  and  Xabu  for  loni^^  life  for  me  .  .  .  and  speak 
»to  my  Lord  Marduk  for  Kurash  the  King  who  fears 

'  So  boih  Hagen  and  Shrader  as  agjiin>t  tlie  first  perbooa]. 
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»Thee,  and  Kambuzi'a  his  son.«  Compare  this  also 
again  with  the  urgent  request  of  Artaxerxes  cited 
just  above. 

All  this  piety  was  of  course  political  to  some 
extent.  Nevertheless,  as  I  take  it,  Cyrus  was  in  a 
certain  sense  a  man  of  faith;  he  really  believed 
these  Gods  could  help  him,  and  this  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  convictions;  and  he  sincerely  desired 
their  co-operation.  Once  again  as  to  'building',  see  a 
last  isolated  sentence,  if  it  be  correctly  given,  »I 
sought  to  make  their  habitation  strong «  (so  Winckler 
and  Hagen).  If  this  refers  to  the  demolished  houses 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  refers  to  those  of  their  Gods 
as  well. 

The  language  of  Ezra  is  justified,  as  I  main- 
tain, and  so  is  that  of  Isaiah,  and  fully  so.  It 
states  what  must  almost  of  necessity  have  taken 
place.  And  not  only  was  it  not  one  of  Cyrus's 
sudden  points  of  policy,  but  it  was  so  to  speak,  a 
steady  business  continued  by  his  great,  though  not 
immediate.  Successor,  as  we  see  also  from  Behistun 
(Weissbach  and  Bang,  i.  14).  T/ie  first  thing  that 
Cyrus  thought  of  in  Babylon  was  to  rebuild  the 
temples;  and  this  as  a  matter  of  course.  Notice 
the  presence  of  his  son;  cp.  l^zra  VI,  10.  1  he  two 
worked  on  together. 

The  Empire  was  as  complex  in  its  religious 
types  as  it  was  vast  in  its  extent,  and  the  amount 
of  business  entailed  in  administering  it  must  have 
been  phenomenal.  Beyond  a  (juestion  there  existed 
what  was  practically  *a  Ministry  of  Public  Worship', 
so  to  speak  of  it ;    and  a  part  of  its  constant  duty 

15 
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was  to  restore  the  edifices  and    to    see    to    similar 
needs  of  its  most  distant  loyal  subjects. 

So  far  then  from  the   records    of  the   Hebrew 
chroniclers  being  what  they  might  seem  at  our  first 
glance  to  be,    that  is  to  say,    an  effect  of  childlike 
vanity,  or  a  device  of  anxious   policy   mendacious!}' 
put    forth,    to    build  or   rebuild  temples    proves  on 
the  other  hand  to  have   been   one  of  the  very  first 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  of  all  occupa- 
tions of  a  Persian   l^mperor    after  victories.      They 
were,  all  the  time  of  it,    continually  building  or  re- 
building such  like  edifices.    He  attended  to  the  re- 
construction of  cities   and   temples    as  a  first   point 
of  humanity  toward  his  humbled  enemies,    after  the 
desolations  of  defeat.    And  the  orders  for  the  work 
were  regularly  *  personal'  in  form,  just  as  our  Bibles 
make  them,    issued   in    the  ling's  individual  name. 
Everything    is   even  egotistically    exuberant    in    the 
terms  upon  the  records.     In  fact  the  Biblical  edicts 
are  restrained  examples.      Not  only  had  the  poten- 
tates no  scruples  in  rebuilding  temples,    whether  to 
\'ahweh  or  to  Marduk,    but   such  scruples    as  they 
were  conscious   of  were    doubtless    in    the    reverse 
direction.     Nothing  like    the    spirit    of    a    Christian 
martyr,    set   with    deathly    desperation    against    the 
slightest  recognition  of  any  alien  God,    could    have 
possibly  found  a  place  within  the  ideas  of  the  Achae- 
menians,    nor  could   they  have   understood    such    a 
thing,     if    it     had     been    suggested    to    them    by 
some    adviser.      These    Achiemenids    were  men    of 
business    and    practical     to    the    finest    point,    and 
this    from    the    very    nature    of  their    case.     They 
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had  undertaken  to  rule  a  formitable  number  of  im- 
portant and  sometimes  bulky  nations  dwelling  in 
immense  tracts  on  either  side  of  them,  even  from 
Kgypt  to  India,  cts  well  as  from  Turkestan  to  the 
Southern  seas;  —  and  they  had  no  idea  whatsoever 
of  trifling  with  the  situation  cts  to  any  particular. 
These  great  multitudes  of  human  beings  had  the 
common  feelings  of  their  race,  and  were  sensitive, 
each  one  of  them,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  as 
to  his  own  individual  religious  convictions;  and  this 
these  Rulers  recognised  with  sympathy.  Conscience, 
instead  of  urging  them  not  to  build  for  Gods  whom 
they  otherwise  ignored,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
have  led  them  to  such  acts. 

This  would  be  my  first  point:  the  Inscriptions 
prove  amply  that  the  Persian  government  rebuilt 
places  of  worship  destroyed  by  military  arson;  and 
this  as  one  of  the  first  dictates  of  policy  and 
honour.  And  if  there  had  been  no  such  passages 
as  we  find  in  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Isaiah,  we  should 
know  from  the  Inscriptions  alone  that  Persian  gold, 
if  not  Persian  workmen,  had  helped  on  the  labour 
when  the  House  of  Yahvveh  was  fully  restored  or 
re-erected  at  Jerusalem  upon  the  Return. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  most  obvious  items 
which  were  presented  in  evidence  of  the  close  con- 
nection betwen  the  tribes  of  the  Restoration  and 
the  great  Achaemenians  were  in  no  sense  spurious, 
although  we  have  claimed  no  exceptional  authority 
for  them. 
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Section  MIL 

7//r    ^hyau     fnscriptious,     and    the    Aryan 
J^anguagrs, 

The  Cyrus  \'ase  Inscription  then  beyond  iill 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  provides  us  with  an  effective 
and  decisive  parallel  to  the  statements  which  are 
now  forced  once  more  upon  our  critical  attention. 

The  detailed  passages  of  Holy  Writ  are  ab- 
solutely justified  tis  proving  to  us  that  the  Jews  of 
the  Return,  I  mean  of  course  their  leaders  (chiefly), 
had  exact  idecis  as  to  the  animus  of  Cyrus,  his 
customs  and  his  power.  The  picture  which  the\' 
draw  is  no  miniature  nor  an  over-coloured  caricature, 
but  an  extended  canvas,  in  harmony  with  the  real 
conditions  of  affairs,  an  image  to  the  life;  the  Cyrus 
of  Chronicles,  lizra  and  Isaiah  is  the  self-siune  man 
whose  long  since  recorded  words  have  been  so 
wonderfully  preser\'ed  to  us  upon  those  few  inches 
of  material  which  we  now  most  justly  hold  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally precious. 

But  the  Vase  Inscriptions,  though  it  is  the  issue 
of  the  great  Aryan  Ruler,  is  in  Assyrian;  and  in 
this  discussion  the  very  shape  of  the  words  possesses 
point.  M(>reover  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say 
it)  the  Vase  Inscription  lacks  cTtain  elements  of 
confirmation. 
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The  Aryan  Achaemenian  Insoiptions. 
Their  scenic  ami  topographical  characteristics. 

A  Chapter  in  Parenthesis. 

And  here  I  must  bring  in  an  element  which 
at  the  first  glance  might  appear  to  some  superior 
readers  to  be  quite  of  the  minor  class,  and  hardly 
telling  at  all  upon  this  present  side  in  the  debate; 
that  is  to  say,  not  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Iranian  Inscriptions  as  an  element  in  the  argument. 
And  in  some  other  stages  of  the  investigation  these 
details  which  I  am  now  about  to  present  become 
indeed  once  more  subordinate. 

Let  this  section  be  then  regarded  as  being 
rather  a  meditation  in  parenthesis.  For  it  is  the 
ph)rsical  substance  or  rather  the  lack  of  substance 
through  the  cutting  out  of  stoney  matter  which  I 
desire  to  recall  here  for  a  moment  into  view,  as 
also  the  geographical  considerations  which  adhere 
to  them. 

We  have  already  read  the  so-called  Edicts  in 
the  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  (to  linger  for  a  moment 
once  more  here  upon  these  particulars  already 
cited)  with  their  striking  terms  put  chiefly  into  the 
mouth  of  Cyrus,  but  also  into  those  of  his  suc- 
cessors. We  have  shown  from  the  X'ase  writing 
(so  far  as  that  extends  as  a  witness)  how  those 
records  were  possible  to  have  been  published  by 
the  Chronicler  and  by  Ezra  at  the  times  stated,  for 
this    could    not    have    been    made    certain    except 
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through  some  contemporaneous  authority.  But  the 
Manuscripts  of  ancient  literature,  inestimably  precious 
as  they  are,  have  yet  their  limits,  and  so  the  vases 
and  cylinders,  for  their  claims  are  chiefly  moral  to 
the  most  of  us. 

Those  claims  are  indeed  acute  and  impress 
us  with  a  sense  of  certainty,  and  they  also  stir  a 
mental  thrill  within  us  when  we  consider  the  frail 
thread  of  mechanical  life  on  which  they  hang.  But 
when  we  turn  to  the  Aryan  Inscriptions  we  are 
met  with  something  otherwise  not  comparable  as 
testimony,  appealing  likewise  directly  to  our  aesthetic 
susceptibilities. 

7V/r  Aryau  Achacvicniau  Inscriptions  have  especial 
elements  of  Authority. 

The  clay  Vase  Inscription  which  possesses  such 
a  strong  and  almost  irresistible  intellectual  hold  upon 
us,  though  endowed  with  a  sort  of  piquant  charm 
to  us  from  the  ver)-  fact  of  its  so  delicate  material 
and  from  the  precarious  existence  through  which  it 
has  persisted  throughout  a  protracted  period  before 
it  came  into  our  possession,  yet  lacks  some  ele- 
ments which  our  Iranian  ones  possess.  It  not  only 
misses  that  impressive  element  which  their  physical 
dimensions  and  scenic  positions  give  the  Aryan 
Achaemenian  Inscriptions,  but  to  a  certain  minute 
degree  a  percentage  of  uncertainty  inheres  within 
the  considerations  which  render  it  so  valuable  to 
us.  Not  at  all  because  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
hidden.  .  This  latter  circumstance  only  enhances  its 
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value,  cts  its  seems  to  me,  in  the  acme  of  our  inter- 
ested search. 

But  if  a  Ruler  of  Babylonian  Persia  could  write 
down  such  statements  as  we  have  in  Chronicles  and 
upon  the  Cyrus  Vase  at  the  time  and  place  thereby 
of  necessity  indicated  as  the  dates  and  homes  of  those 
so  memorable  writings,  then  of  course  any  other  person 
whosoever  he  might  be  could  have  done  the  same, 
and  at  any  later  date;  that  is  to  say,  any  person 
at  all  conversant  with  the  more  important  trans- 
actions of  the  day,  and  possessing  sufficient  social 
status  to  secure  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  ob- 
jects. The  descriptions  and  traditions  of  the  great 
supposed  events  must  have  flooded  everything  every- 
where and  for  a  long  time  after  their  supposed 
occurrence,  and  with  the  closest  of  details,  and  also 
(let  us  confess  it)  sometimes  with  the  amplest  of 
exaggerations.  Every  'story-teller  of  Israel'  and  of 
Persian  Babylon,  whosoever  he  might  be,  could, 
even  centuries  after  their  asserted  date,  repeat  these 
grand  though  simple  annals;  and  if  he  repeated 
them  at  all  he  would  most  probably  be  more  than 
willing  to  recall  the  imperial  deeds  of  his  country's 
former  so  eminent  Ally,  and  with  the  usual  inevitable 
result. 

The  very  minor  pupils  of  the  schools,  Assyrian 
or  Jewish,  in  many  a  later  period  must  also  have 
often  heard  some  intended  echoes  of  the  supposed 
events,  and  that  as  household  words,  if  indeed  there 
were  such  occurrences  at  all  within  the  scope  of 
public  knowledge;  and  all  this  quite  simply  and  as 
a  thing  of  course. 
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But  do  we  actually  know  from  the  Cyrus  \'ase 
and  from  the  Scripture  Edicts  that  the  entire  mass 
of  these  professed  contemporaneous  accounts  is 
not  really  and  in  its  bulk  as  original  a  complete 
imposture  and  altogether  of  a  later  date?  For 
what  have  we  at  all  as  exidence  approaching  to 
an  eye-sight  upon  objects  to  certify  to  us  with 
ultimate  effect  upon  us  that  those  records  were 
really  so  old,  original  and  actual  as  they  are  now 
so  thought  without  reserve  by  most  of  us  to  be? 
Where  could  the  lot  of  them,  the  supposed  authors 
of  these  writings  (let  us  ask),  the  annalists,  the  re- 
citers, the  commentators  and  the  engravers  have 
got  the  incipient  forms  of  their  ideas  as  to  these 
alleged  coUossal  deeds  at  all,  and  at  the  dates  and 
places  which  we  have  so  freely  claimed  for  them? 
I  ask  this  question  as  referring  to  the  entire  classes 
li\ing  at  the  times  in  view,  the  monarchs,  the  nobles, 
the  priests  and  the  prophets.  How  do  we  actually 
know  that  such  a  state  of  knowledge  was  at  all 
at  hdnd  with  them  as  we  have  supposed  ^to  have 
existed  in  accepting  the  Vase  Inscription,  the  Edicts, 
and  the  other  literature  of  the  time,  and  that  which 
refers  historically  to  it? 

We  believe  indeed  and  fer\'ently  enough,  nay 
we  are  critically  convinced  that  the  Vase  is  genuine 
as  being  contemporaneous  with  Cyrus  and  that  it 
was  engraved  at  his  command,  and  that  its  Assyrian 
has  been  practically  made  out;  and  our  scientific 
certainty  is  all  the  more  refined  because  it  is  con- 
cerned with  what  is  the  reverse  of  gross,  but  is  it 
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SO  completely  justified  as  not  to  be  conceivably 
erroneous?  (Let  us  also  not  forget  that  all  the  sup- 
posed related  facts  which  meet  us  in  our  Bibles 
and  which  are  so  very  dear  to  many  of  us  are 
themselves  and  most  of  all  at  stake).  How  then 
can  we  be  so  positively  sure  that  Cyrus  had  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  very  singular  manner  narrated 
by  the  writers  in  Chronicles  and  in  Ezra,  and  by 
the  writers  who  prepared  the  statements  which  were 
engraved  upon  the  Vase  and  upon  its  many  re- 
plicas, if  the  Vase  Inscription  lacks  any  elements  of 
certainty? 

Many  scholars,  whether  closely  critical  or  not, 
may  have  been,  and,  as  I  believe,  many  were  im- 
moveably  sceptical  as  to  most  of  the  Scriptural 
details  with  regard  to  the  Return  and  its  Imperial 
subvention,  doubting  the  whole  account  of  it  from 
its  beginning  on;  see  above  on  page  216. 

The  Biblical  Edicts  are  indeed  of  themselves 
alone  of  a  certain  weight,  and  this  whatsoever 
may  have  been  their  actual  date  when  they  were 
first  recognised  as  documents  in  our  oldest  surviv- 
ing Hebrew  manuscripts;  but  they  need  them- 
selves, and  sorely,  to  be  confirmed,  and  this  also 
(although  with  greatly  less  persistence)  we  may  say 
of  the  Vase  Inscription. 

As  to  the  rejoinder;  *that  the  firmest  con- 
clusions of  even  the  most  advanced  of  specialists 
must  be  always  somewhat  subtle  to  the  common 
mind  in  their  chain  of  reasoning  from  premise  to 
conclusion*;  I  will  do  nothing  whatsoever  but  ac- 
quiesce in  it.    But  the  following  facts  remain. 
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These  Bible  passajjes,  in  spite  of  our  previous 
life-lonjj  intellectual  cou\nctions,  or  pietistic  con- 
fidence, might,  as  I  would  say,  be  one  and  all  of 
them  later  inserted  into  the  places  where  they  occur 
in  the  Hebrew  records.  For  there  is  literally  noth- 
ing ancient  upon  paper,  vellum  or  pap}Tus,  which 
is  absolutely  entire  as  measured  by  what  it  origin- 
ally was.  Interpolation,  hiatus,  detrition  have  mar- 
red completeness  everywhere.  How  then  are  we 
so  absolutely  sure  that  these  people,  the  I^ngs, 
the  Prophets  and  the  Scribes,  could  have  known 
those  things  at  all  and  at  C}Tus'  time,  or  that  these 
events  in  fact  transpired.  The  C}tus  Vase  Inscrip- 
tion itself,  almost  inestimably  precious  as  it  is,  is 
more  of  a  document  than  an  absolutely  certain  monu- 
ment, and  this  most  positively. 

That  it  is  fragile  of  course  enhances  its  acute 
interest  in  our  eyes,  and  greatly  so,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  but  nothing  dimensional  confirms  it.  It 
might  even  conceivably  have  been  falsified  inten- 
tionally, forged  in  fact  from  its  beginning  to  its 
close,  finding  its  way  also  later  in  the  course  of 
time  into  some  Babylonian  Noble's  library,  where 
it  has  been  (at  last  after  so  long  a  sleep)  discover- 
ed, like  the  shoals  of  other  counterfeits. 

7^7/ f  7c/io  can    dotibt   the   autheuticity    of  Behistun! 

Could  an  Persian  li^mporer,  even  if  he  had  the 
wish  to  do  so,  have  set  a  mass  of  architects,  builders 
and   sculptors    to    work   to    meister    that   formidable 
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ascent,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  ^),  and 
to  hew  out  a  series  of  falsifications  concerning  com- 
mon public  facts  of  notorious  import  upon  a  well 
known  mountain  side  (not  that  every  individual  item 
there  chiselled  was  really  intended  to  be  executed 
as  literally  true). 

The  point  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  drive 
home  upon  the  convictions  of  my  readers  is  the 
unassailable  fact  of  the  authorship  at  the  particular 
time  and  place  of  those  magnificent  details,  and  so 
also  the  full  possibility  that  the  others  like  them  in 
their  contents,  that  is  to  say,  those  in  the  Biblical 
Edicts  and  upon  the  Vase,  can  likewise  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  genuine  and  contemporaneous  with 
the  events  which  they  are  supposed,  and  which  they 
profess  so  fully  to  describe. 

Here  are  the  very  texts  themselves  engraved 
upon  the  open  front  of  a  conspicious  eminence  in 
forms  which  must  have  taken  months  or  even  a  few 
years  in  those  slow  days  to  cut  out  mechanically 
after  arranging  the  surfaces  for  their  reception, 
while  the  to  them  so  deeply  interesting  process 
must  have  been  watched  by  many  a  group  from 
Darius*s  Government  from  the  beginning  to  the 
completion,  as  well  as  by  the  passers-by. 

So  also  of  their  well-mated  sister  records  of 
Naksh-i-Rustem,  Van,  Alvand  (while  those  of  Ferse- 
polis   and   others  within  domiciles    would   be   some- 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  2,  13,  as  Jackson  recalls;  see  JAGS,  24,  78, 
1903,  wishes  us  to  believe  that  Semiramis  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain  through  having  masses  of  luggage  heaped  up  from  the  level 
of  the  plain.  Does  this  tend  to  show  that  some  kind  of  scafifolding  was 
used  to  assist  the  ascent  at  the  time  of  Darius? 
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what  less  obvious  to  the  public  gaze).  It  really 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  do  not  at  all 
see  how  we  can  gainsay  it  that  we  have  here  in 
these  Inscription  some  of  the  very  excessively  few 
original  and  therefore  positively  certified  relics  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  man,  that  is  to  say  so  far  as 
regards  these  earlier  dates,  and  the  advanced  cha- 
racter of  their  contents. 

The  existing  ex'idence  of  the  life  of  books  is 
indeed  impressive  to  us  when  we  take  a  moment 
to  consider  it,  and  this  just  in  proportions  as  the 
links  in  their  identity  from  the  earlier  generations 
to  the  later  ones  may  seem  to  us  to  be  so  slight. 
A  little  scrap  of  fibrous  matter,  brittle  and  exposed 
to  destruction  from  a  score  of  causes,  it  seems  in- 
deed to  us  to  be  almost  trivial  as  the  eye  falls 
down  upon  it;  but  yet  it  has  been  to  us  an  ab- 
solutely indispensable  section  in  the  long  continued 
life-time  of  immortal  thoughts ,  just  as  a  single  human 
being  is  a  continuation  of  a  precarious  line,  often 
at  times  with  scarce  a  hope  of  its  survival,  from  the 
remote  ancestor  to  the  just  bom  descendant.  So 
first  from  memoriser  to  memoriser  and  then  later 
from  copy  to  copy,  or  from  replica  to  replica  (in 
the  case  of  vases,  steles,  and  cylinders)  its  endang- 
ered existence  has  persisted  through  generations  of 
the  world's  calamities.  It  is  the  frail  life  of  human 
ideas  which  has  been  dependent  upon  a  chip  of 
clay,  a  shred  of  paper,  or  a  scroll  of  vellum,  and 
the  very  feebleness  of  this  flicker  of  the  mental 
breath  makes  what  it  is  and  what  it  announces  to 
us  all  the  more  endeared,  and  likewise  as  we  might 
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safely  say  of  it,  all  the  more  sublime.  A  slender 
thread  of  human  beauty  it  has  stretched  on  to  us 
in  its  precarious  continuity  unbroken  in  the  very 
midst  of  arson,  frauds,  ignorance  and  above  all 
of  vandalism.  It  indeed  alTords  us  one  striking  proof 
the  morie  of  that  so  solemn  circumstance,  namely 
'  that  the  laws  of  life  are  really  as  inexorable 
amongst  us  as  the  laws  of  death'. 

This  has  sublimity  indeed,  and  I  would  be  the 
last  to  point  one  sentence  to  lessen  it,  or  mar  its 
charm.  But  there  is  another  sublimity.  Amidst 
the  now  so  indefinitively  repeated  masses  of  man's 
recorded  efforts  to  carry  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  with  which  devoted  labour  our  presses 
have  been  groaning  since  the  first  use  of  types,  no 
solitary  specimen  of  an  original  handwriting  back 
of  a  certain  date  has  been  preserved  to  us  eis  ab- 
solutely fixed  in  its  claims  to  be  accredited  as 
regards  its  time  and  place  of  origin. 

The  oldest  Manuscript  even  of  the  venerable 
Veda  itself  is,  strange  as  one  might  well  consider 
the  circumstance  to  be,  comparatively  new,  the 
mere  vibration  of  a  note  in  an  echo  from  the  once 
mighty  volume  of  early  Indian  song. 

But  here  at  Behistun  we  stand  in  imagination 
beside  our  travellers  and  look  upon  an  immoveal)le 
elevation  bearing  beyond  all  cjuestion  the  very 
characters  which  were  cut  upon  its  surface  more 
than  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
the  Great  Manuscript  of  Manuscripts  (if  we  might 
permit  ourselves  for  a  moment  so  to  speak  of  it). 
We  see  the  very  cavities  carved  out  by  the  chisels 
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which  were  driven  by  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
alive  when  the  distinguished  Ruler  himself  doubtless 
stood  (and  more  than  once)  upon  the  timbers  of 
the  temporar)^  structures,  and  watched  the  skilful 
touches  of  the  hewers  as  they  so  deftly  fitted  in 
the  shapes:  surely  this  too  has  its  grandeur;  and  it 
holds  us  silent,  as  much  so  as  the  little  piece  of 
potter)^  with  its  truly  formidable  record  (formidable 
in  the  immensity  of  its  historical  import).  Here  we 
have  beyond  all  doubt  existing  products  of  *the 
pen  of  iron*  from  human  hands  that  were  original 
at  the  work,  and  these  results  still  stamped  upon  a 
mountain  from  the  very  body  of  the  earth,  at  once 
a  record  and  a  portion  of  the  Great  Empire 
which  arose,  culminated  and  perished  in  its  allotted 
I>eriods. 

The  broken  columns  of  the  Palace  upon  the 
esplanade  which  spreads  beside  a  valuable  group 
of  these  Inscriptions  at  Persepolis  are  witnesses  in- 
deed to  what  is  transitory.  They  tell  us  many  a 
grand,  if  likewise  also  many  a  terrific  tale  of  a  once 
elaborated  splendour  and  of  its  annihilation,  but 
here  is  a  living  element  like  the  soul  of  a  departed 
body  still  speaking  to  us  yet  and  from  the  self- 
same tablets  as  clearly  as  when  the  plains  around 
them  swarmed  with  the  troops  of  the  great  Organ- 
iser, and  the  stately  walls  of  the  original  edifices 
stood  in  the  bloom  of  their  artistic  decoration. 
Strange  witnesses  indeed  these  are,  as  we  may 
remark  by  way  of  interlude  in  passing,  and  from 
a  very  Sj>ecial  reason,  of  the  transitory  state  of 
human  prominence,  uttering  as  they  do  their  magni- 
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ficent  asservations  ot  universal  sovereignty  (see  the 
momentous  passages  repeated  more  than  twice),  each 
at  the  time  of  its  execution  expressing  a  mighty 
truth,  namely  that  the  very  habitable  globe,  that 
is  to  say,  the  to  them  then  known  part  of  it,  had 
been  delivered  by  Almighty  God  to  the  Author  of 
these  writings  to  be  ruled  by  him;  while  the  fallen 
pillars,  from  these  very  facts,  do  but  point  out  to 
us  more  vividly  the  fate  of  that  same  regal  authority 
which  has  now  for  ever  though  not  untimely  passed 
away.  While  manuscripts  and  replicas  are  good 
indeed  as  hear-say  evidence,  these  letters  upon  the 
walls  of  Persepolis  and  upon  the  living  rock  of 
Behistun,  (Van,  Helvand  Naksh-i-Rustem)  seem  to  me 
to  be  like  the  hands  of  the  ancient  dead  which  we 
may  grsisp  to-day  as  if  they  were  present,  and  feel 
the  very  pulses  beat  within  them  as  when  they 
traced  the  great  records  which  we  have  here  be- 
fore us.  Terrestrial  sites  and  scenic  bearings  as 
well  as  the  relatively  large  dimensions  of  these 
impressive  objects  here  assume  an  intellectual  dig- 
nity beyond  that  which  they  origincilly  possessed; 
for  they  make  the  texts  which  express  the  records 
of  departed  men  for  ever  sure  to  us. 

Manuscripts  may  vary  through  fraud  or  acci- 
dent, and  chasms  of  wholesale  destruction  may  occur ; 
but  here  are  texts  which  a  score  of  centuries  could 
not  have  changed.  All  the  vases  of  all  the  ex- 
cavations might  conceivably  have  been  later  written 
than  at  the  time  to  which  we  would  assign  them, 
but  here  are  characters  cut  upon  a  fixed  substance 
from  which  they  cannot  move,  and  so  high  up  upon 
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its  surface  that  they  could  not  be  hid  nor  reached 
to  ruin.  Surely  they  and  their  sisters  are  alone 
in  this  their  so  exceptional  authority. 

The  solitary  still  articulate  voices  (so  they 
seem  to  me  to  be)  from  an  otherwise  now  irre- 
coverable history  \ 

Delapidatiou, 

They  have  been  mutilated  slightly  and  in  parts, 
and  a  little  streamlet  in  the  season's  rains  has  ob- 
literated  here  and  there  a  syllable  or  indeed  entire 
words,  but  these  are  fortunately  for  the  most  part 
easily  to  be  restored  from  other  places  where  the 
self-same  sentences  recur. 

Section  IX. 

The  Deciphennent  of  Behistwij   etc. 

The  Jeics  and  Persians  conferred  in  Babylonia, 

They  have  long  since  been  deciphered  and 
also  gradually  and  elaborately  worked  up  in  trans- 
lation from  the  early  days  of  Grotefend  just  one 
century  ago.  Those  of  Behistun  have  been  rendered 
largely  independently  (let  me  say  it  with  gratification), 
and  sometimes  first,  by  our  own  great  Sir  Henr)' 
Rawlinson,  whose  memory  will  last  revered  among 
us  so  long  as  genius  is  respected.  Their  phrase- 
ology is  simple  and  austere;  but  it  carries  on  the 
ideas  with  singular  eliect.   Possiblv  we  owe  the  suc- 


*  Not  thai  we  mu.st  forget  the  throngs  of  still  extant  fixed  In- 
j»Lripti«»ns  upon  other  themes.  Yet  even  with  these  in  view  we  may 
still  UNk  *  what  i»  there  comparable  to  Behistun  and  its  Persian  mate^ '. 
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cinctness  of  the  style  to  this;  for  at  Behistun  every 
distinct  letter  was  cut  out  by  workmen  upon  a 
narrow  ledge,  or  upon  some  temporary  structure 
erected  for  the  purpose,  perhaps  on  scaffolds  labori- 
ously placed,  the  surface  of  the  rock  having  been 
beautifully  polished  for  its  reception;  and  observers 
say  that  the  seams  between  the  inserted  stones  fit 
in  so  well  together  that  one  can  scarcely  see  at  a 
little  distance  the  lines  of  separation.  These  great 
Inscriptions  were  not  so  accessible  of  course  to 
Jews  as  those  in  Babylonia;  but  the  substance 
of  them  could  not  fail  to  have  been  known  to 
the  leading  citizens  when  the  precincts  of  Babylon 
swarmed  with  Persian  troops  as  also  with  their  new 
but  sympathetic  friends.  And  we  know  also  from 
a  later  document  of  great  value  as  at  least  an 
hearsay  evidence,  what  we  might  well  also  have 
surmised  quite  a  priori,  which  is  that  the  so-called 
^captive'  Exiles  were  not  at  all  confined  to  Babylon. 
The  Book  of  Esther  alone  tends  to  prove  to  us 
that  parts  of  them  found  their  way  as  far  at  least 
as  Shushan  (so),  a  supposed  summer  residence  of  the 
ruling  Family.  The  Persians,  haughty  as  they  were, 
and  flushed  with  victory,  would  be  all  the  more 
disposed  to  make  their  ideas  known  as  well  political 
as  formally  religious;  and  the  more  freely  too  al- 
though, of  course,  for  the  most  part  in  general 
only,  to  these  their  now  especial  friends  and  de- 
pendants, in  fact,  to  their  sincere  though  compara- 
tively so  insignificant  allies. 

Let   us   then    treat    these    Iranian    Inscriptions 
just  as  we  have  treated   the  \'ase    Inscription,    but 

16 
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putting  items  here  in  the  foremost  place  which  do 
not  occupy  that  position  in  our  treatment  of  the 
\'ase;  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  one  set  of 
writings  corroborates  the  other. 

Section  IX,  a 

Beside  irrefutable  Authority  the  Aryan  Inscriptions 

expand    in    a    certain    way    the    statements    of   the 

Assyrian-aryan  Inscription, 

As  the  Arj'an  Inscriptions  absolutely  certify  to 
us  their  dates  and  the  places  of  their  origin,  so  they 
bring  in  with  them  all  the  related  details  of  the 
contemporaneous  history,  exact  as  some  of  those 
items  may  be  supposed  to  be,  and  also  those  which 
are  not  so  closely  in  accordance  with  a  probable 
or  even  possible  sequence  of  events.  For,  let  us 
not  at  all  forget  it,  false  history  or  history  chequer- 
ed with  the  various  forms  of  familiar  error  (and 
what  history  is  not  like  this)  is,  like  our  ancient 
Avesta  Commentar)%  often  most  suggestive  to  us 
where  the  items  of  precious  truth  glint  to  our 
eyesight  only  from  the  midst  of  innumerable  fabri- 
cations phantastic  (some  of  them)  to  the  verge  o* 
comedy,  or  subtle  in  their  more  rational  sug- 
gestions. 

As  it  is  my  object  to  develop  as  fully  as  may 
be  possible  a  description  of  the  general  state  of 
religious  *  sentiment  among  the  Persians  at  the  time 
of  their  intimate  relation  with    the    exiled    tribes    of 


'  I  do  not  pause  here    upon   the   minor  inscriptions  found  in  %  6 
or  'S^,  in,  etc.  etc, 
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Israel  in  Persian  Babylonia,  in  order  to  do  so  I  must 
endeavour  to  bring  all  our  documents  without  ex- 
ception as  sources  of  evidence  into  line  with  one 
another. 

And  we  can  do  this  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
scriptions of  Uarius  and  the  Biblical  Edicts  of  Cyrus, 
upon  the  strength  of  the  many  different  facts.  The 
Inscriptions  of  Darius,  and  his  successors  detail  to 
us  much  valued  religious  sentiment  of  a  peculiar  kind 
as  well  as  a  large  mass  of  historical  facts  (in  outline) 
closely  analogous  to  the  events  which  occurred  in  the 
career  of  Cyrus;  and  we  can  for  certain  objects  and 
within  a  certain  range  argue  from  these  latter  data 
most  logically  back  to  their  predecessors;  that  is 
to  say,  we  can  most  surely  infer  from  these  known 
annals  of  this  Reign  of  Darius  the  past  existence 
of  masses  of  such  records  which  must  have  been 
made  at  the  command  of  Cyrus,  but  which  have 
I  erished;  and  we  can  do  this  for  the  following 
reasons  among  others.  If  Darius  continued  on  the 
impressive  career  of  concjuest,  re-concjuest  and  dis- 
cipline so  gloriously  begun  by  Cyrus,  we  may  be 
sure  that  these  were  practically  identical  in  animus, 
as  they  were  continuous  in  fact,  with  those  of  his 
Predecessor,  only  the  obvious  necessary  superficial 
differences  being  held  in  mind. 

The  Inscriptions  of  Darius  bear  upon   Cypus. 

We   can    therefore    corroborate   many    general 

statements  in  the  Jewish  records  concerning  Cyrus  by 

those  upon  the  Iranian  Inscriptions  regarding  Darius 

16» 
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within  of  course  certain  limits  rationally  defined. 
But  we  can  do  more,  we  can  infer  the  religious 
animus  of  Cyrus  from  the  expressed  religious  sen- 
timent of  Uarius  and  with  even  greater  precision 
than  we  can  from  Cyrus'  own  scanty  relics.  And 
this  from  a  very  particular  and  stringent  cause, 
never  yet,  as  I  suppose,  so  fully  stated  elsewhere, 
if  indeed  at  all.  It  will  be  better  to  describe  it 
here  at  once,  though  I  must  revert  to  it  later  on. 

Section  IX,  b. 

T//r  cinnents  of  Identity  beticecN  the  Monuments 

of  Cyrus  and  those  of  Darius, 

It  is  this;  the  religious  sentiment  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  Darius  and  his  successors,  mark- 
ed as  it  is,  is  only  to  be  considered  as  being,  in 
an  exceptional  sense  a/ together  really  personal.  And 
this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  its  expressions  are^  so  to 
speak,  stereotyped,  l^xactly  the  same  syllables  express 
precisely  the  same  thoughts;  and  that  within  a  large 
interval  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  *,  and 
these  as  adopted  by  the  successive  monarchs  of  dis- 
tinctly differing  characters  and  living  under  different 
circumstances,  as  the  expression  of  their  faith.  If  the 
religious  terms  were  thus  ^stereotyped', "  it  proves 
that  they  expressed  a  traditional  religious  sentiment 
which  was  habitually  professed  by  the  Persian  Kings; 
and  this  at  once  shows  us  that  a  certain  sincere, 
or  affected,  religious  sentiment  was  widely  current 
at  least  among  the  upper  clcisses  of  the  vast  com- 
munities, while  it  ts  impossible  to  say  how  far  deep 

'   From  Lariiis'  date  lo  that  of  Ochus,   a  period  big  with  events. 
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down  this  sentiment  may  not  have  reached  aimonj^  the 
less  susceptible  inferior  populations.  If  their  Kings 
were  constitutioncilly  and  officially  religious  the 
people  must  have  at  least  professed  to  be  animated 
by  similar  sentiments;  and  the  young  among  them 
may  often  have  experienced  genuine  religious  con- 
victions and  compunctions.  This  being  the  case, 
we  have  the  important  result  that  we  can  argue 
from  the  expressed  sentiment  of  Darius  to  that  of 
Cyrus  even  aside  from  such  statements  as  he  Cyrus 
has  himself  so  scantily  left  recorded  for  us  to  read 
and  to  explain. 

We  must  also  take  the  wider  extent  and  greater 
bulk  of  the  expressions  in  the  Iranian  Inscriptions 
at  the  same  time  into  account;  see  above.  Even 
their  reiterations  of  the  self-same  sentiments  have 
their  effect  upon  us,  and  are  justly  significant. 

These  expressions;  see  them  cited  below;  being 
so  constant,  uniform,  and  expected  actually  cast  more 
lights  as  I  would  emphatically  repeat,  upon  the  state 
of  feeling  at  the  tivie  of  Cyrt(s  than  the  one  extended 
Inscription  left  to  ns  by  Cyrus  himse/f  has  done. 

With  this  interpolated  preface  we  can  at  once 
proceed  to  re-examine  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Biblical  passages  which  mention  Cyrus, 
and  the  mighty  Inscriptions  which  detail  the  deeds 
and  thoughts  of  his  great,  though  not  immediate 
Successor,  not  of  course  losing  sight  altogether  of 
what  has  been  already  said  upon  the  Semitic  phiises 
of  the  subject. 
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Section  X. 
77/r  Jiibic  Edicts^  noi^^  more  closely  covipared  Ik'HIi 
the  Iranian  inscriptions. 
The  subject  of  the  \'ase  Inscription  belonged 
to  Babylon;  see  above;  and  the  leadin<j  Jews  must 
indeed  have  heard  the  substance  of  its  contents 
stated  and  discussed  between  their  educated  person- 
aj^es,  and  this  more  times  than  once.  A  very  few 
of  them  may  also  have  seen  one  or  more  of  its 
many  *  copies',  if  I  am  correct  in  my  conjecture 
that  our  so  j^reatly  valued  specimen  is  merely  one 
replica  out  of  a  larjj^e  *  edition'.  But  the  Inscriptions 
of  Darius  were  on  extensive  tablets;  see  above. 
They  stand  to-day  on  Mt.  Behistun,  on  the  walls  of 
the  buildinj^s  at  Persepolis,  at  Naksh-i- Rustem, 
15  kilometres  N.\\\  of  Persepolis,  at  P-lvend  (or 
^Mvand),  at  Kerman,  Susa,  Suez,  \'an,  Hamadan, 
or  on  temple  pillars  and  prostrate  columns,  on  seals 
and  weiijhts,  and  vases.  The  subject  matter  of  these 
Inscriptions,  like  that  of  the  \  ase  of  Cyius,  could  not 
fail  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  jews  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Provinces  for  reasons  at  which  1  have  already 
hinted.  .\nd  what  the  i^reat  Iranian  Inscriptions 
said,  thouijh  few  mii^^ht  actually  read  them  in  their 
letter,  all  officers  of  the  Ivini^'s  Government  must 
certainly  have  known,  for  though  they  are  extensive 
when  re^L^^arded  as  Inscription,  their  literary  compass 
is  necessarily  but  small. 

S7(/>iecf  Jin  tier  of  the  fnscrif^tions ;  lixtent  of  the 

Em  fire. 
Upon  one  of  them  we  have  first  of  all  the  plainest 
and  most  exact  details  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Persian 
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sway  in  its  relation  to  the  expressions  in  Chronicles, 
Ezra  and  Isaiah.  We  believe  from  the  Biblical  Edicts 
that  the  vast  extent  of  the  Domain  of  Cyrus  was 
common  talk  with  the  leading  Jews,  because  that 
of  his  Successor  was  such,  and  we  know  this  latter 
entirely  aside  from  our  mere  belief,  and  with  posi- 
tive certainty  from  the  Behistnn  Inscriptions,  the 
main  contents  of  which  must  have  been  universally 
known  to  all  prominent  people  of  the  day  as  well 
as  to  those  who  practically  witnessed  their  exe- 
cution. In  fact  these  Inscriptions  stand  for  us  as  an 
epitome  of  all  the  current  historical  political  infor- 
mation of  their  period;  and  that  is  my  chief  point 
at  this  time  just  here  In  citing  them.  Here  is  a 
full,  or  at  lecist  an  approximately  full  list  of  all  the 
nationalities  under  the  sway  of  Cyrus's  near,  though 
not  immediate  Successor^ 

T//e  E}fipirc  in  its   CoustitKcnt  Parts, 

Behistun,  I,  V,  (1. 13).  »Thus  saith  Darayavaush 
(Uarius)  the  King:  These  were  the  lands  which  fell 
to  me:  by  the  gracious  will  of  Auramazda  I  was 
their  King,  Parsa  (Persia),  Uvaja  (Susa)  Babirush 
(Babylon),  Athura  (Assyria),  Arabaya  (Arabia),  Mu- 
draya  (Egypt),  tyaiy  darayah}'a,  those  of  the  Sea 
(the  Islands),  Sparda  (Lydia  (?)),  Yauna  (Ionia),  Mada 
(Media),  Armina  (Armenia),  Katpatuka  (Cappadocia), 
Parthava(Parthia),  Zarrika(Drangiana),  Haraiva  (Aria), 
Uvarazmiya  (Chorasmia),  Bakhtrish  (Baktria),  Suguda 
(Sogdiana),  Gadara  (Gandara),  Saka  (Sythia),  Thatagush 
(Sattagidia(so)),  Harauvatish  (Arachosia),  Maka  (Me- 
kran),  in  all  twenty  three  nations...  Through  the  favour- 
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able  will  of  Auramazda  they  became  subject  to 
me«.  Here  is  a  literal  statement  in  almost  business 
language.  It  is  of  great  scientific  importance,  if 
only  for  the  establishment  of  ancient  geography. 
That  list  comprehends  what  most  Persians  would  then 
have  called  the  urds  ct  orbis^  or  all  of  it  that  signified. 

The  Vase  Inscription  gave  us  only  a  few  vague 
terms.  Here  we  have  a  mighty  catalogue  which 
rests  as  the  foundation  stones  of  history  upon  the 
subject,  and  whose  stately  particulars  beyond  all 
doubt  constituted  the  data  for  instruction  upon  the 
history  of  the  Empire  in  every  institute  of  learning, 
and  it  shows  us  also  as  convincingly  that  such  in- 
formation was  spread  also  in  other  ways  in  the 
time  of  the  Predecessor,  Cyrus. 

But  we  should  especially  note  the  close  simil- 
arity of  the  religious  formulas  which  accompany  the 
expressions  in  the  biblical  edicts  on  the  one  side 
and  those  upon  the  tablets  on  the  other. 

The  Divine  Sanction   Claimed. 

»A11  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath  the  Lord 
»the  God  of  Heaven  given  me,«  this  in  this  one 
place;  and  the  list  of  almost  the  then  known  habi- 
table Earth  on  the  other,  with  the  words  »*  through 
/>the  might  of  Auramazda  I  became  their  King'^-: 
When  Auramazda  saw  this  earth  confused  (or  'in 
>:war')  He  delivered  it  over  unto  me«,  NR.  a, IV  (1. 32). 

In  the  S2Lme  way  we  may  treat  the  other  ex- 
pressions in  our  valued  Scriptures.  »Thus  said 
»the  Lord  to  Cyrus  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden 
•»to  subdue  nations   before    him,    and   to   loose    the 
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» loins  of  Kings. «  How  did  the  writers  get  at 
these  ideas,  so  natural  as  they  seem  to  us;  for  every 
romancer  would  have  used  such  words  with  little 
care  or  limit.  We  have  the  question:  »did  this 
most  interesting  Biblical  statement  exist  at  all  as 
the  reported  saying  of  Yahweh,  the  Lord,  through 
his  distinguished  Prophet,  at  any  approximately  cor- 
responding date?  Was  the  passage  indeed  con- 
temporaneous with  Ezra;  and  was  it  possible  that 
it  could  be  contemporaneous  with  him,  or  was  it 
simply  inserted  later,  and,  as  it  were,  spuriously 
into  this  place  ?«  That]^it  could  have  existed  at  the 
time  of  Cyrus  we  know  positively  first  from  the 
Inscriptions  which  carry  on  the  Cyrus  records,  and 
from  them  alone. 

7  he    Usurpation  of  the  false  Bardlva;  /.   r.   of 
Svierdes^   and  his   Overthrow. 

We  turn  to  further  parts  of  them  and  we  read, 
Behistun  Inscription,  A  column,  I,  X  (1.  26):  :£>Thus 
»saith  Darius  the  King:  This  is  what  was  done  by 
»me  after  I  became  King.  One  by  the  name  of 
»Kambujiya(Cambyses)  the  son  of  Kuru  (Cyrus)  of 
»our  family  was  formerly  king  here.  This  Kambujiya 
»had  a  brother,  Bardiya  by  name,  of  the  same 
» father  and  of  the  same  mother.  Kambujiya  (Cam- 
»byses)  slew  that  Bardiya.  When  this  happened  the 
» people  had  had  no  knowledge  that  Bardiya  had 
»been  slain.  Thereupon  Kambujiya  went  to  Kgypt, 
»and  upon  his  departure  the  people  revolted.  The 
> Plotting   Imposture    (literally  'the  Lie')  made  pro- 
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2>i^ress   in   the  provinces,    as  well    in    Persia    as    in 
» Media  also  in  the  other  provinces  V.. 

1,  XI  (1.  35)«.  Thus  saith  Darius  the  King:  After 
»that  a  certain  man,  a  Magian  of  the  name  of  Gau- 
»mata,  revolted  in  Paishiyauvada  in  the  neighbourhood 
»of  aMount  Arakadrish.  From  there  he  began.  It  was 
»in  the  month  Viyakhna,  on  the  14  th  day  of  the  month 
»when  he  revolted.  Thus  he  deceived  the  people: 
»*I  am  Bardiya,  son  of  Kuru,  brother  of  Kambujiya'. 
» Thereupon  the  entire  population  revolted  against 
»Kambujiya,  Persia  as  well  as  Media  and  the  other 
» provinces  went  over  to  him,  Bardiya.  He  seized 
»the  government  in  the  month  Garmapada  on  the 
» ninth  day.  Thereupon  Kambujiya  died  by  his 
»own  hand  \  .  .  .< 

7//r  Snrn'fv  of  Gauiuata  and  his   fntiviiciations. 

» Then  (xaumata  the  Magian  took  Persia  as 
»well  as  Media  and  the  other  provinces  from  Kam- 
»bujiya;  he  acted  according  to  his  own  will;  (that  is  to 
»say,  he  attained  complete  success);  he  became  King.*^ 
I,  XIII  <  1. 48).  »Thus  saith  Darius  the  King:  There 
»was  no  one,  neither  Persian,  nor  Mede,  nor  any 
»of  our  family  who  wrested  the  Kingdom  from  Gau- 
»mata  the  Magian  (God  did  not  loose  his  loins)  the 
» people  feared  him  much  (*on  account')  of  his 
:f  daring  impetuosity  ^  He  wished  to  put  many  to 
>/ death  who  had  known  the  former  Bardiya.  For  this 
»re^lson  he  wished  to  slay  them,  lest  they  should  know 
»me  that  I  am  not  Bardiya,  the  son  of  Kuru  (Cyrus). <^ 

'  Sc"  Hercjclotus,  who  however  reports  this  matter  as  if  it  were 
an  accident. 

*  His  fury,  or  cruelty  (?);  so  Hawlinson  and  Sp. ;  W.  &  B.,  schr(?). 
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TAe  Pica  of  Darius, 

I,  XII  (1.  43).  »Thus  saith  Darius  the  King: 
»The  authority  which  (iaumata,  the  Magian,  seized 
>:  from  Kambujiya  (Cambyses)  was  from  of  old  in 
»our  family*. 

The  Phi  of  Assassination  and  the  ^Iccrssion, 

»No  one  dared  to  utter  a  word  concerning 
>  Gaumata  the  Magian  till  I  came.  Then  I  called 
»on  Auramazda  for  aid.  Aursimazda  brought  me 
ihelp.  It  was  in  the  month  Bagayadish  on  the 
» tenth  day;  then  I  slew  him  and  his  principal  ad- 
>herents  with  a  few  men.  There  is  a  fortress  Sik- 
»ayauvatish  by  name,  in  a  region  Nisaya  by  name 
»in  Media;  there  I  slew  him,  and  took  the  Kingdom 
»from  him.  Though  the  gracious  will  of  Auhar- 
>mazda  I  became  King.  Auharmazda  delivered  the 
»  Kingdom  to  me  . . .«  *. 

Darius  establishes  his    Ihrone ;    Pretenders  are 
subdued  and  executed, 

I,  XVI  (I.73).  »Thus  said  Darius  the  King:  When 
»I  had  slain  Gaumata  the  Magian,  there  was  a  man, 
» Atnna  by  name,  a  son  of  Upadarma  '^  who  arose  in 
xSusa,  (Uvaja):  thus  he  spake:  *I  am  King  in  Susa'. 
»  Thereon  the  inhabitants  of  Susa  revolted.  He  was 
»King  in  Susa<'. 

I,  XVIII  (1.  82).     » Thereupon  I  sent   my  host  to 

*  Recall  once  more  the  words  of  the  Chronicler,  cited  above, 
»all  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  worlds  hath  the  Lord  the  God  of  Heaven 
given  me.^ 

*  So  Weissbach;  'Upadarma*. 
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Susa:  This  .\trina  was  bound  in  chains  and 
^brought  to  me  and  I  slew  him«  *. 

II,  XXIV  (1.  13).  »Thus  saith  Darius  the 
>4ving:  A  man  Fravartish  by  name,  a  Mede,  arose 
» against  me  in  Media;  thus  said  he  to  the  people: 
»I  am  Khshathrita  of  the  family  of  Uvakhshatra  iso, 
»Uvakhshtra(?)):  thereupon  the  Medish  population  that 
:>  were  in  the  Palace  revolted  (?)  to  that  Fravartish. 
He  became  King  in  Mediae. 

II,  XXV (1. 19).  »Thus  saith  Darius  the  King:  The 
» Persian  and  Median  host,  which  was  with  me  was 

>  small,  thereupon  I  sent  the  Army.  There  was  a 
» Persian,  X'idarna  by  name,  my  servant;  him  I  made 
x^my  commander-in-chief,  and  I  ordered  him:  *  March 
» hence  and  smite  that  Median  host  that  calls  itself 
»not  mine'.  Thereupon  X'idarna  marched  with  the 
»host  forth.  As  he  entered  Media  there  is  a  city, 
>^Marush  by    name    in   Media.       Here    he   delivered 

>  battle  with  the  Medes.  The  commander  of  the 
:>  Medes  did  not  presevere.  Auramazda  brought  me 
^^aid;     through    the  gracious  will  of  Auramazda  the 

>  host  of  \'idarna  smote  that  rebellious  host  right 
:rsore.  i)n  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  month 
>Anamaka  was  it. 

II,  XXVI  (1.  29^    »Thus  saith  Darius  the  King: 

{'Armenia    had   revolted    against    him)    I    sent    my 

»ser\'ant,    Dadarshish    by    name,    an    Armenian,    to 

:>  Armenia  saying,    to  him:  *  March  hence  and  smite 

.that  rebellious  army  which  does  not  call  itself  mine'. 

Thereupon    Dadarshish    marched  to  Armenia,    and 

^  liv  steuiN  lo  l.ave  exrtiuetl    these    offending  Monarchs  with  his 
own   hands.     Was  thi>»  however  reallv  meant? 
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>the  rebels  assembled  and  marched  against  him  to 
» deliver  battle.  There  is  a  settlement  Zuzza  (?  so) 
»by  name  in  Armenia.  There  they  delivered  battle. 
>Auramazda  brought  me  aid;  through  the  gracious 
vwill  of  Auramazda  my  host  smote  that  rebellious 
»host  right  sore.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  month 
:^  Thuravahara  it  was  that  the  battle  was  delivered.  < 

II,  XXVII  (1.  37).  »'rhus  saith  Darius  the  King: 
>P'or  the  second  time  the  rebels  assembled  to  de- 
2>  liver  battle  against  Dadarshish.  There  is  a  fortress, 
>Tigra  by  name  in  Armenia;  there  they  delivered 
;  battle.  i\uramazda  brought  me  aid.  Through  the 
» gracious  will  of  Auramazda  my  host  smote  that 
:  rebellious  host  right  sore.  On  the  iSth  day  of 
:  the  month  Thuravahara  wets  the  battle  delivered. « 

Column  IV  Behistun,  (1.  31).  »Thus  saith  Darius 
:/the  King,  what  I  have  done,  that  was  done  through 
)^the  gracious  will  of  Auramazda  in  all  manner. 
:^  After  I  became  King  I  delivered  nineteen  battles. 
:&  Through  the  favourable  will  of  Auramazda,  I  took 
5»  prisoner  nine  kings.  Gaumata,  .  .  Atrina  in  Uvaja 
>:(Susa)     Nadftabaira    (Nidintu-bel)    in    Babylon,  .  .  . 

>  Martiya,  a  Persian  (again)  in  Susa  .  .  .  Fravartish 
>?a  Mede,  .  .  .  Chitfantakhma  a  Sagartian  .  .  .  PVada, 
;  again  a  Magian,    of  Margiana,  .  .  .  \ahyazdata,  a 

>  Persian,   .  .  .  Arakha,    an  Armenian,  c 

IV,  LII  (1.  31).  »Thus  saith  Darius  the  King: 
V*  These  nine  kings  have  1  taken  in  those  battles  <. 
No  wonder  that  Isaiah  could  venture  to  write  of  the 
predecessor  as  he  did,  for  Cyrus  out-did  Darius,  as  we 
understand.  We  might  almost  hope  that  the  record 
was  exaggerated ;  see  Behistun  1 1,  XXXI I  (1. 73).   >  Thus 
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>saith  Darius  the  Kinij;  Fravartish  was  taken  and 
» brought  to  me.  I  cut  oft'  his  nose,  ears,  and  I 
.  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  stabbed  out  his  eyes.  He 
:>\Vcis  chained  in  my  court;  all  men  saw  him,  then 
A     had    him     empaled    in    Hagmatana    (likbatana). 

>  His  principal  adherents  I   imprisoned,  and  had  l hem 

>  spitted  in  the  fortress  in  Kkbatana.« 

Of  Chitrantakhma  we  have,  Behistun  II,  XXXl  II 
(1.88):     >They  took  Chitrantakhma  and  brought  him 
to  me.     Then  I  cut   off"   his    nose    and    ears    and 
stabbed  his  eyes  out.    In  my  court  he  was  chain- 
ed; all  men  saw  him;  then  I  had  him  empaled  in 
:  Arbaira  (Arbela.)< 

y//r  current   Oral  Reports  arc  jiistificd, 

The  hearsay  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  substratum  for  all  these  expressions  of  the  great 
Hebrew  prophet  or  the  Chroniclers  is  justified.  It 
is  absolutely  sure  at  least  that  it  cotdd  have  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  events,  and  it  is  also 
probable  to  the  last  degree  that  it  was  so  con- 
temporaneous. For  these  dicta  from  the  Inscriptions 
must  have  summed  up  the  principal  items  of  all 
learned  teaching,  if  not  indeed  of  all  school  history 
throughout  the  United  Nations;  see  above.  The  Jewish 
scholars  knew  many  a  copy  of  these  records,  if  not 
indeed  with  absolute  accuracy;  and  beyond  a  ques- 
tion they  all  referred  to  them  and  to  similar  state- 
ments made  by  Cyrus,  or  in  his  name,  which 
statements  were  mates,  so  to  express  myself,  without 
doubt,     to    the    solitary    specimen     which    we     so 
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luckily  have  found.  And  though  it  may  seem  almost 
superfluous  to  prove  such  an  easily  conjectured  fact 
as  that  the  passages  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Isaiah 
are  genuine,  and  that  their  authors  wrote  them  from 
widely  current  beliefs  founded  upon  documents,  yet 
it  is  never  so  well  to  despise  anything  whatsoever 
in  a  cause  like  this;  and  the  substantiation  of  this 
fact  assists  the  substantiation  of  that  other  which  I 
have  named,  and  of  still  others  which  I  hope  to  state. 

WtiA  regard  to  Babylon, 

We  have  also  from  these  Inscriptions  a  wel- 
come word  of  corroboration  with  regard  to  Cyrus 
and  at  Babylon;  that  is  to  say,  unless  we  think  an 
Inscription  engraved  upon  a  mountain  side  is  of 
less  importance  than  one  cut  on  a  portable  clay 
vase,  or  indeed  of  less  importance  than  a  book! 
The  Cyrus  vase  describes  the  capture  of  the  great 
City;  see  also  the  historians;  but  the  \'ase  might 
conceivably  be  spurious  as  we  must  not  forget,  and 
the  historians  false.  It  is  far  less  conceivable  how- 
ever that  Darius  should  falsify  wholesale  upon 
these  tablets,  or  that  others  should  have  forged  his 
name  in  such  a  place;  see  above. 

The  Cyrus  Vase  declares  that  Babylon  was 
taken,  and  by  Cyrus;  so  Isaiah  also  implies,  not 
naming  the  fact  however.  But  from  Behistun  we 
become  absolutely  certain  of  it.  It  belonged  to  the 
Empire  before  Darius,  and  he,  Darius,  retook  it,  as 
we  shaD  see.  And  indeed  he  seems  to  have  re-taken  it 
more  than  once.  This  proves  that  it  was  a  part  of 
Cyrus*    conquests,    for  Cambyses    did   little    in  that 
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direction:  and  so  it  corroborates  the  Qav  \'ase, 
as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  Greeks. 

The  passage  in  its  detail  is  as  follows:  Be- 
histun I,  XVI  (1.  77):  >Thus  saith  Darius  the  King: 
.  There  was  a  Babylonian,  Nadi  tabaira  (Nidintu- 
xBel  by  name,  the  son  of  Anaira's  (Aniri')  he  re- 
:  volted  in  Babylon.  Thus  he  lied  to  the  people: 
jv  I  am  Nabukudracara  (Nebukadrezar),  the  son  of 
>Nabunaita  (Nabuna'id).    Thereupon  the  entire  Baby- 

>  Ionian  population  went  over  to  him.  He  seized 
»the  government  in  Babylon «. 

I,  Win  (1.  83).  ^Thus  saith  Darius  the  King: 
:» Thereupon  I  went  to  Babylon  against  that  Nidintu- 
:  Bel  who  called  himself  Nebukadrezar.  The  army 
^.  of  Nidintu-Bel  held  the  Tigris.      There  he  planted 

>  himself,    and    was    also    by    the    vessels    (Sp.  ^'in 

>  boats' (?)).  Thereupon  I  divided  my  army  into 
.'two  parts  \  .  .  .  Auramazda  brought  me  help. 
^>  Through  the  favourable  will  of  Auramazda  we 
X  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  I  smote  that  host  of  Ni- 
:  dintu-Bel  at  will.  It  was  on  the  26th  day  of  the 
:  month  Atriyadiya    that    we    delivered    battle.    (19) 

>  Thus  saith  Darius  the  King:  Thereupon  I  drew 
<  toward  Babylon  (itself).  Before  I  arrived  at  Baby- 
:  Ion    there    is    a    city   called   Zazana  (Zazannu)    on 

>  the  Ufratau  (Euphrates).     'There  was  that  Nidintu- 

>  Bel,  who  called  himself  Nebukadrezar.  He  had  gone 
:.  there  with    his    army  to  deliver  battle  against  me. 

*  So  at  lea>t  W.,  &  B.  better  than  Sp.  's  useful  explanation 
'Vk',  &  B.  conjccturally  reading  Madyakauva,  Sp.  has  —  makaidu  W.  &  B. 
read  usabarim  akimavam  aniyahya  aspa  patyanayam.  'One  part  I  mount- 
ed on  camels,  I  proviiled  horses  for  the  others'. 
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» Thereupon  we  delivered  battle.  Auramazda  brought 
»me  aid;  through  the  gracious  will  of  Auramazda  I 
» smote  that  host  right  sore.  The  enemy  was  driven 
»into  the  water  \*  the  water  carried  him  forth.  On 
»the  second  day  of  the  month  Anamaka  it  was 
»when  we  delivered  battle. « 

20  Behistun  II,  XX  (1.  i)  »Thus  saith  Darius 
»the  King:  thereupon  (Naidftabaira  (Nidintu-Bel) 
»went  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Babylon  (itself); 
» through  the  gracious  will  of  Auramazda  I  took 
» Babylon  and  that  Nidintu-Bel,  and  I  slew  him  in 
» Babylon. «  Surely  the  Isaiah  of  the  period  might 
venture  to  write  as  he  did,  for  he  must  have  had 
in  his  mind's  eye  similar  records,  if  he  was  not  actu- 
ally citing  parts  of  these.  Replicas  of  the  con- 
tents of  every  Inscription  of  course  abounded  on 
every  side,  as  well  as  oral  reports.  And  here  comes 
in  once  more  what  I  think  is  plainly  deducible  from 
the  facts,  which  is  that  earlier  Inscripions,  if  they 
were  made  at  all,  must  have  been  modelled  upon 
forms  like  those  surviving  to  us,  for  those  of  Xerxes 
(B.  C.  485 — 463)  are  exactly  uniform  with  those  of 
Darius  (about  B.  C.  521 — 485),  those  of  Artaxerxes 
the  II,  404 — 358  with  those  of  Xerxes,  while  those 
of  Artaxerxes  III  (B.  C.  358  (?)  —  338  (?))  have  still 
fuller  sections  of  identical  phraseology. 

Isaiah  does  not  mention  Babylon  here  indeed, 
but  his  words  are  unmistakeable  at  this  most  strik- 
ing place.  'Babylon'  was  a  ringing  word  with 
exiles,  to  some  of  them,  the  commonest  of  painful 
thoughts.    He  says  *  the  gates ',  but  he  never  thought 

'  in  time  of  flood? 

17 
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to  name  the  place  \  The  very  essential  increment 
which  the  above  adds  to  the  foundations  of  our 
knowledge  needs  hardly  to  be  shown. 

Section  XI. 
Objections   Recalled  and  Amplified, 

But  objections  must  not  only  be  met,  they 
should  be  recalled,  and  where  not  otherwise  reported; 
they  must  be  constructed  and  suggested;  and  this 
even  where  they  are  not  actually  vital.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable, so  some  of  my  Jewish  or  Christian  readers 
might  inquire,  that  a  gentile  Monarch  could  at  all 
harbour  in  his  mind  such  lofty  conceptions  as  we 
see  expressed  as  well  in  the  Scripture  texts  as 
in  the  Vase  writing? 

To  answer  this  we  must  inquire  exhaustively 
into  the  interior  character  of  Cyrus's  Religion. 
What  was  then  the  nature  of  his  Ciod?,  in  theor)'' 
at  least  and  losing  sight  of  the  ferocious  deeds  done 
either  by  Himself  or  by  His  adherents  in  His  name. 

XIa. 

The  (jod  of  Cyrus  and  of  Darius  as  He  is  described 
upon   the   Tablets.      Elohe  Ifashshamayivi   is  Devd. 

And  here  we  come  at  once  upon  an  item  which 
is  of  some  technical  interest,  if  not  indeed  of  a 
startling  character,  for  it  may  well  afford  us  that 
internal  e\4dence  which  is  so  precious  to  a  serious 
critic.  It  may  heljj  us  to  prove  that  the  real 
author    of   the   professed    Indict    in   Chronicles    and 

*  In  Laniel  we  have  it:  >ce  aKo  v.  31. 
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in  Ezra  was  indeed  not  a  Semitic  scribe  patching  up 
a  falsified  report,  but  an  Aryan  man,  as  the  text 
asserts.  The  expression  with  which  both  Cyrus, 
and  Artaxerxes  after  him,  there  designates  the 
Israelitish  Yaweh  Elohim  is,  according  to  our  Hebrew 
Texts,  »the  God  of  Heaven «,  Elohe  Hashshamayim. 
But  the  name  points  at  once  to  the  one  signal  word 
for  God  among  the  great  masses  of  Indo-germanic 
human  beings.  What  is  »the  God  of  Heaven «  but 
»the  Heaven-God «,  the  Devk  *?,  the  most  marked 
word  of  the  sort  in  the  entire  Aryan  speech. 
>God  of  Heaven «  indeed  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Scriptures  and  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  Semites  in 
Ezra,  Jonah,  and  Nehemiah;  and  these  are  post- 
exilic.  Is  not  the  136th  Psalm  post-exilic  as  well? 
At  all  events  the  term  is  mostly  exilic  and  post-exilic, 
and  it  may  well  have  later  insinuated  its  way  into 
some  of  those  passages  which  were  themselves  really 
ante-exilic.  The  cast  of  the  words  may  indeed  have 
been  an  accident,  but  I  say  that  there  is  a  very 
serious  percentage  of  probability  that  what  I  have 
suggested  is  indeed  the  truth.  The  words  »God  of 
Heaven «  may  very  possibly  add  a  weighty  item  to 
the  details  which  go  to  prove  the  deeply  pervading 
truth  of  the  Chronicler.  He  may  well  have  heard 
that  Cyrus's  native  God  was  Deva,  »He  of  the  Shin- 
ing Sky«. 


*  I  allude  elsewhere  to  the  fact  that  the  Zoroastriaii  Iranians 
abandoned  this  name  for  God,  making  it  in  fact  a  name  for  »Demon«  . 
but  they  too  beyond  a  question  once  used  it  originally  for  the  happy 
spiritual  Beings  of  the  Heavenly  world, 

17* 
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XI  b. 
Ahura  Mazda  (Auramazda), 

Who  then,  on  the  other  hand  was  this  ^God 
of  Heaven  v:  in  His  definitive  Iranian  name?  Or  rather 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  latter? 

As  this  treatise  may  of  course  be  read  by 
some  who  have  no  experience  at  all  in  this  lin- 
guistic question,  I  have  to  say  here  that  the  name 
>> Auramazda «  would  be  a  very  worthy  title  in- 
deed for  any  nation  to  use  for  its  supreme  revered 
Divinity. 

The  Jfcafim^  of  the  Name, 

Ahura  is  Indian  Asura,  a  word  for  God,  but 
conveying  in  the  (iathic,  more  of  the  meaning  »Lord«. 
As  to  » Mazda «  I  would  not  insist  too  urgently  here 
upon  my  own  once  and  indeed  still  preferred  solu- 
tion of  it  as  »the  Great  Creator  < ,  for  my  colleagues 
generally  prefer  referring  the  last  part  of  it  to  a 
word  for  »wise«.     The  Lord  »the  Wise  One«  \ 

Whichever  view  we  choose,  the  name  is  pre- 
eminently appropriate,  even  for  the  most  devout  of 
populations  to  sanction,  and  to  revere.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  superior  evetn  to  the  Jewish  Yahweh 
Elohim. 


*  I  object  to  the  moflcrnt  souncl  <jf  the  xWise  Onc«.  » Wisdom* 
is  not  at  all  so  natural  as  an  early  concept;  It  sounds  to  me  highly 
rigid,  self-coni.cious,  and  factitious.  The  idea  of  >Wisdom«  was  lir>t 
reported  by  Neryosangh,  who  however  saw  the  meaning  >Great«  in 
»Maz-*.     I  personally  hold  to  another  ^fazda  =  >wisdomc  as  a  feminine. 
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Artthropotnorphic  hnagcry  mid  Plurality  are  not 
Itnportant  as  Objections. 

The  figurative  allusions  to  both  are  fortu- 
nately not  such  serious  considerations  as  to  need 
to  be  brought  up  in  our  counter-criticisms.  We  have 
no  need  to  dwell  upon  » the  Lord  God  walking  in  his 
garden «,  etc.  on  the  one  hand;  for  if  not  the  Aura- 
mazda  of  the  Inscriptions,  then  at  least  the  Ahura 
Mazda  of  the  late  Avesta  is  anthropomorphic  enough 
indeed  at  times,  though  never  is  this  the  case  with 
the  original  conception  of  Him  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Gathas '. 

Ahura  Mazda  seldom  if  ever  in  the  Plural  Nuviber. 

The  name  Auramazda  (with  Darius),  was  to 
begin  with,  obviously  not  a  plural  ^.  » Other  gods« 
are  indeed  mentioned,  but  it  was  Auramazda  alone 
who  was  really  intended  to  be  thought  to  be 
x>  Supreme «.  But  to  pass  beyond  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name. 

XI  c. 

Creative  Energy  as  His  attribute. 

In  one  place  in  our  Isaiah,  to  return  continu- 
ally  to   our  Biblical  Edicts,    the    Inscriptions   again 


*  The  truly  astonishing  rhetorical  addresses  to  Ahura  in  Yasna 
XLIV,  were  later  rather  naturally  regarded  as  the  interrogatories  of  an 
actual  conference  between  Ahura  and  Zarathushtra,  I  think,  however, 
inaccurately.  There  is  h(»wever  an  expression  in  Y.  XXXII,  which 
looks  like  a  prayer  for  a  vision  in  which  the  saint  should  behold  bis 
Deity  and  confer  with  him  after  the  manner  of  Moses. 

'  See  Elohim.  Ahura  is  no  plural,  nor  is  Mazda,  though  either 
might  be  duals,  not  however  with  singular  verbs. 
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seem  actually  borne  in  mind  in  their  substance  at 
least,  if  not  in  their  letter,  for,  speakinjf  in  the 
name  of  Yahweh  Elohlm,  he  has:  »Ask  of  me  con- 
cerning my  sons  and  the  work  of  my  hands;  com- 
»mand  ye  me.  I  have  made  the  earth  and  created 
»man  upon  it.  I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched 
»out  the  heavens. «  To  this  the  Darius  Inscription, 
echoing,  as  we  are  radically  sure,  the  faith  of  C\tus, 
answers  as  a  sort  of  reaffirmation:  »A  great  God 
»is  Ahura  Mazda  who  made  this  earth  and  yon 
» heaven,  who  made  man.f<  So  with  singular  iter- 
ation in  many  places  scores  of  years  apart.  The 
terms  are  curt;  but  remember  that  they  were 
laboriously  produced  with  difficulty,  indeed  at  ever)- 
disadvantage;  see  above. 

XI  d. 

Providential  Desig)iatio?is. 

The  God  of  C}Tus  in  a  true  biblical  sense 
was  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  concerned 
immediately  with  the  affairs  of  His  servant.  Is  this 
again  out  of  all  analogy  and  an  accident?:  »For 
»this  cause  (it  is  written)  have  I  raised  thee  up  for 
:^to  make  My  power  known. «  Was  this  again  pure 
folly,  a  mere  rude  thrusting  of  Israelitish  religious 
concepts  bodily  into  the  public  life  of  Persict,  a 
flattery  which  neither  Cyrus,  nor  Darius  so  soon 
after  him,  could  even  have  understood?  Far  from  it. 
As  we  continue  to  read,  not  only  did  the  God  of 
Cyrus's  near  Successor  xmake  this  earth  and  yon 
heaven  and  man« ,  but  he  watched  over  the  destiny 
of  His  creature;    and  the   Inscriptions  state   a  far- 
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reaching  and  indeed  supreme  doctrine  when  they 
add  that  God  created  » civilisation «,  so  I  would  prefer 
to  render  the  word  \  For  Darius  at  once  follows  up 
his  statement  with  a  direct  application  of  this  gra- 
cious power  of  God  to  himself  and  to  his  political 
system  and  adherents.  »A  great  god  is  Auramazda 
»who  made  civilization  for  man,  and  who  made 
» Darius  King;  and  (therefore,  so  he  evidently  im- 
» plies,  therefore)  I  am  Darius  the  great  (meaning 
»'the  supreme')  King,  the  King  of  kings  '^  the  King 
»of  lands  of  many  tribes,  the  King  of  this  great 
» earth «  ^  (because,  as  we  may  well  supply,  Aura- 
mazda made  it). 

Ten  times  in  the  course  of  these  necessarily 
so  short  Inscriptions,  and  at  intervals  separated  by 
many  years,  this  statement  is  repeated;  and  natur- 
ally the  sculptors  would  not  waste  their  elaborately 
chiselled  words. 

The  assertion  was  a  Formula  of  the  utmost 
sanctity  ^;  and  it  suggested  a  real  monotheism  in 
worship  as  the  essential  condition  of  national  suc- 
cess and  also  of  the  very  validity  of  the  royal  title,^ 
as  » divine  by  right «.  Darius  was  King  of  all  the 
lands  simply  because  God  who  created  them  made 
him  so,  as  he  believed,  and  as  he  so  fervently 
asserted. 


*  Others  render  the  word  merely  >bappiness<,  or  »abundaacc  of 
good  things*  which  latter  seems  to  me  to  convey  an  idea  rather  too  flat 
ever  to  have  had  a  place  on  the  Inscriptions;  yet  even  this,  if  the 
proper  literal  meaning  must  be  understood,  is  in  a  wide  sense,  >optimism<. 

*  Remember  the  23  Lands  beneath  him. 

*  Practically  true,  for  he  ruled  the  greater  part  of  the  to  him 
known  civilised  world,  a  kind  of  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

*  Commonplace  itself  becomes  tragic  or  sublime  upon  these  columns. 
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>  As  Auramazda  created  this  great  earth  He  gave 
It  over  to  me- ;  so  he  reasserts,  with  what  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  fine  insanity,  but  with  what  is  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  the  Book  of  Ezra  and  the 
Chronicles,  accrediting  indeed  their  extraordinary 
remarks  about  the  man  next  but  one  before  this 
Darius  in  the  line;    »//r  ...  has  made  me  King«. 

7/ir  Divine  l^rovidential  Support  7vas  Continutms, 
aud  never  IntenniUent. 
Nor  was  there  any  intermission  in  the  support 
of  his  I  )ivine  Patron.  He  was  at  no  crisis  left  with  his 
mere  title  conferred  upon  him  and  with  his  work  in  its 
detail  set  before  him.  Auramazda  » brought  him 
aid< ,  as  he  states,  at  every  conceivable  juncture. 
And  if  ever  a  true  word  was  spoken  by  a  devout 
affirmer,  it  was  just  this  last  when  the  great 
(jrganiser  slowh*  spoke  out  to  his  penman  what 
he  wished  to  be  made  perpetual  upon  the  selected 
places  upon  the  tablets. 

His    Work    "a' as   Ojij^anisation    and  Ke-organisation, 

^Through  the  grace  of  Auramazda,  have  I 
placed  this  earth  in  order <"^  he  declares  imperially, 
though  not  imperiously.  And  in  using  the  words 
»this  earth  <s  he  hardly  meant  »this  land«  alone, 
but  more  probably  he  seriously  thought  of 
what  the  Romans  did  when  they  spoke  of  the 
'City  and  the  Orb';  see  elsewhere.  And  u^ho  that 
kno'a's  what  he  accomplished  can  deny  that  he  icas 
simply  stating  wliat  was  a  pre-eminent  truth/ 
In  fact  some  might  almost  suppose  him  to  have 
been  une(]ualled  as    an    originator    (considering    his 
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time  and  his  circumstances)  in  the  entire  line 
of  previous  or  indeed  of  subsequent  history,  (He  or 
his  Successor(?),  even  dug  a  Suez  Canal,  as  we  have 
much  right  to  believe,  or  at  least  he  began  one, 
and  that  if  not  exactly  at  the  Isthmus,  yet  not  so 
far  away  from  it;  see  the  Suez  Inscription  ^). 

The  nature  of  this  Aryan  Deity,  even  as  it  is 
only  in  so  far  laid  open  to  us,  already  vindicates 
the  expressions  of  our  Bibles,  and  shows  their  origin. 

»A11  the  Kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath  Yahweh, 
»the  God  of  Heaven,  given  to  me<,  was  then  no 
impossibility  at  all  with  Cyrus,  for  Darius  his  near 
successor  has  left  almost,  if  not  actually,  its  equi- 
valent cut  upon  the  rocks,  and  his  successors  in 
their  turn  repeated  these  startling  assertions  upon 
the  walls  of  palaces  and  upon  temple  columns  ^;  and, 
as  I  hope  to  show  before  I  finish,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Ezra  was  really  aware  of 
these  same  facts.  And  this  interlacing  of  ideas  which 
exists  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  two 
nations,  the  Iranian  and  the  Jewish,  even  in  so  far 
alone  as  we  have  expounded  it,  may  well  have 
established  a  certain  harmony  of  motives;  that  is  to 
say,  a  kind  of  mutual  national  good -will  between 
the  two. 

For  certainly  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  the 
Hebrew  writers  to  these  Persian  Kings  needs  more 
than  mere  fear  or  selfish  eagerness  to  account  for  it. 

Such    was   in    general    and  in    the    first  rough 

'  The  Darius  there  claims  to  be  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  j  oisibly 
however  a  Darius  Nothus  took  on  the  Title  '  son  of  H.€.  I  should  add 
however  that  most  critics  .simply  accept  these  statement  of  the  Inscription. 

'  I  will  return  later  to  this. 
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outlines  of  a  statement,  the  nature  of  the  God 
whom  Cyrus  worshipped  as  shown  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions of  his  near,  but  not  immediate,  Successor,  as 
also  in  those  of  his  later  followers  *;  and  such  was 
the  close  affinity  of  this  Ueity  to  the  Yahweh  Elohlm 
of  the  Jews. 

Section  XII. 

7  lie  Cousidcration  of  Objections  Resuvied  and 

Carpicd  further. 

Dissimilarities. 

DisfhicttOHS  stiould  be  freely  made. 

But  it  will  be  only  honest  to  pause  here  once 
more,  and  to  discuss  a  serious  modification  which 
presents  itself  amidst  the  detailed  considerations  in 
our  aroument;  and  which  also,  so  far  as  religious 
sympathy  may  be  involved,  otiers  an  especially  great 
objection.  What  I  have  to  present  now  is  indeed  an 
obstacle  only  to  the  acceptance  of  a  sentimental  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  Religions,  the  Jewish  and 
the  Iranian,  while  my  proper  business  is  to  establish 
simply  a  practical  Interchange  of  Ideas  between 
them,  and  not  at  all  so  necessarily  a  religioas  sym- 
pathy. \'et  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  an  inter- 
change o."  ideas  is  far  more  probable  between  two 
nations  in  cases  where  a  community  of  religious 
feeling  also  exists;  for  the  bitterness  of  controversy 
among  those  alone  capable  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
among  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  people,  would 
have    done   all    that    it  was  possible   to  do  to  keep 

*  I  must  return  to  thi^  subject  later  rn,  developing  it. 
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a  knowledge  of  the  rival  Theory  from  the 
apprehensions  of  the  masses.  When  therefore 
anything  presents  itself  which  shows  that  there 
existed  a  bar,  however  slight  or  serious,  to  such  a 
community  in  religious  feeling  between  the  two 
politically  allied  races,  there  that  something  con- 
stitutes a  hindrance  to  the  opinion  that  there  existed 
between  them  also  such  a  community  of  ideas  as 
I  am  endeavouring  to  prove,  and  which  are  in  them- 
selves conceptions  altogether  independent  of  mere  sen- 
timent. I  refer  to  an  element  in  the  inferable  doctrine 
of  Cyrus  which  is  of  a  marked  character  indeed. 

XII  a. 

77/^  Objection^  a  pointed  Difference  and  a  Retraction. 

As  we  examine  the  curious  texts  of  Isaiah  XLIV-V, 
the  Prophet  seems  to  us  to  be  really  under  an 
apprehension  that  he  may  have  gone  too  far  in  his 
so  flattering  assertions  in  regard  to  the  Great  Per- 
sian Restorer  of  his  People,  and  to  be  hastening  to 
make  himself  once  more  secure.  And  there  was 
little  wonder,  we  may  add,  that  he  should  not  have 
delayed  to  make  his  chief  motive  prominent.  For 
it  was  not  to  be  understood,  so  he  implied,  that 
these  astonishing  expressions  ^  were  to  be  put  on 
record  for  any  unpatriotic  or  religiously  unworthy 
purpose,  surrendering  the  precedence  of  his  own 
sacred  national  Deity  even  to  such  a  »God  of 
Heaven «  asAuramazda.  >>A11  this  was  done«,  he  is 
careful  to  explain,  »that  thou  (Cyrus)  may'st  know- 
that  I  am  the  Lord  (Yahweh)  which  call  thee  by  thy 

*  See  above. 
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name  ,  (not  alone  :  thy  God  of  Heaven  <)  but   >even 
the  God  of  Israch. 

XII  b. 
Antithesis  is  Present. 

Here  we  have  evidently  an  antithesis;  for 
what  else  could  the  Prophet  have  meant  in  address- 
ing a  Gentile  Ruler  with  such  a  significant  exaltation 
of  the  God  of  Israel?  The  terms  form  a  distinct 
protest  against  the  too  pronounced  assertion  of  any 
claim  on  the  part  of  C}Tus  for  his  Dev4(?)  *,  God 
of  I  leaven,  the  Auramazda  whom  Cyrus's  Successor  in- 
deed so  gloriously  names  as  having  placed  within 
his  power  the  twenty -three  great  nations  which 
included  half  of  the  to  him  then  known  habitable  earth, 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  it,  'the  God  who 
made  this  liarth  and  »yon  Heaven «  while  »all  the 
nations  of  the  Earth  <  expresses  the  subject  matter 
in  the  Jewish  records;  see  above.  It  was  as  if 
Isaiah  had  said,  as  in  the  name  of  the  Author  of 
his  inspiration:  -This  Cyrus  must  not  assume  too 
much  upon  these  recognitions  which  I  am  express- 
ing, most  decisive  though  they  be.  These  signal 
words  of  my  Prophet  must  not  detract  from  the  act  of 
our  omnipotent  Yahweh  Elohim.  An  especial  reason 
exists  for  this  His  interference.  It  was  »for  Jacob 
my  servant's  sake  and  for  Israel  my  chosen «,  that 
He,  Yahweh,  says  thus  and  now  to  him,  Cyrus:  A 
have  called  thee  by  thy  name.  (And  this  in  spite 
of  the  words  of  your  Auramazda  \  >>God  of  Heaven «, 

*  Urgent  Probability  enforces  the  duty  of  these  allusions.  Even 
Possibility  alone  demands  suggestions.  How  else  can  historical  science 
make  its  wav  in  discovery? 
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to  you<^);  »I,  Yahweh  Elohim,  have  surnamed  thee, 
though  thou  hast  not  known  Me,  (so,  by  these 
words,  superseding  all  claims  of  Him  your  Aura- 
mazda^  whom  you  have  worshipped «).  This  seems  to 
be  a  » retraction «  indeed,  as  we  recall  the  terms  of 
the  Chronicler,  which  were  these:  » Yahweh  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus «.  It,  this  modification  on 
the  part  of  the  later  Isaiah,  seems  to  me  to  mean: 
»Be  not  too  confident  in  that  God  whom  we  our- 
selves have  come  so  near  to  recognise  \  Thou  hast 
known  Him  indeed;  but  He  is  but  an  imperfect 
revelation  of  Myself  \  I  am  the  Yahweh  and  beside 
Me  there  is  none  else«. 

Mutual  Exclusivencss  is    the  Rule    in  all  Teclniical 
Religious  Diction. 

This  is  all  very  natural  as  against  the  claims 
of  any  foreign  God  whomsoever;  and  it  is  pretty 
nearly  identical  with  what  Darius  himself  would  most 
emphatically  have  reciprocated  against  any  God  or 
godling  who  asserted  for  himself  the  slightest  claim 
to  supremacy,  domineering  as  such  a  supremacy 
must  necessarily  have  been. 

A  Distinction  Surpassing  inost  ^Inalogies. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  following:  »I  form 
the  light  and  create  darkness,  I  make  peace  and  create 
evil;    I    am  Yahweh,    that  doeth  all  these  things*? 


*  Such  possible  connections  of  ideas  possess  imperative  claims  to 
be  mentioned;  see  above. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Or  has  it  any  special 
intellij^ible  meaning  at  all?  Is  it  anything  beyond  a 
mere  flat  assertion  that  'the  Lord'  *made  all  things'; 
*good'  and  'e\'ir.  It  would  indeed  sound  strange 
enough  to  us  that  the  'Scriptures'  should  present  any 
such  a  proposition  here  as  an  abstract  discussion,  even 
one  concerning  :>the  origin  of  evil«,  and  we  should 
view  such  a  supposed  discovery  with  a  suspicion  almost 
sardonic.  And  if  the  passage,  with  its  bearings,  were 
at  all  of  the  ordinary  type,  we  should  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  discard  the  possibility  of  any  refer- 
ence to  such  profound  interior  distinctions.  Yet  the 
whole  matter  when  viewed  in  connection  with  one  great 
characteristic  of  a  certain  Religion,  becomes  peculiar 
to  the  last  degree.  What  then  at  least,  let  us  ask, 
may  it  possibly  have  meant,  or  we  may  at  once 
make  bold  to  say  »vvhat  did  it  probably  mean?^ 

Section  XIII. 
The.   Doctrine  of  Isaiah  XI A  \  j — 7. 

As  I  have  said  above,  it  has  long  been  thought 
by  some  expositors  that  the  words  meant  exacdy 
what  they  seem  to  mean,  although  I  am  at  this 
moment  not  able  to  state  who  those  expounders 
precisely  were  \  That  is  to  say,  the  opinion  has 
long  been  held  that  they  assert  the  claim  that 
^'ahweh  was  empowered  to  control  »evil«  in  its 
entire  mass  and  for  the  reason  that  He  >  created  <i 
it,  whereas  the  words  imply  that  the  God  of  Cyrus 

'  I  apologise  Tt  this  neglect;  but  the  critical  reader  will  easily 
sec  that,  it  is  an  omission  rather  technical  than  fundamental. 
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was  bereft  of  this  function.  But  where  could  such 
an  idea  have  come  from?;  and  is  it  indeed,  let  us 
doubt  once  more  again,  any  especial  idea  at  all?  Or 
is  it  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  syllables? 

We  should  say  at  the  first  glance  that  the 
passage  probably  meant  nothing  more;  see  above; 
than  to  assert  that  »the  Almighty  controlled  the 
misfortunes  of  His  saints  as  well  as  those  of  their 
opponents,  the  wicked  <<. 

But  upon  more  careful  examination  such  an 
hypothesis  vanishes  at  least  as  an  opinion,  which 
excludes  the  possibility  of  other  elements;  and  it  is  to 
be  rejected  as  not  being  the  most  probable  solution  of 
these  extraordinary  statements.  For  we  discover  that 
they  refer  to  something  which  is  distinctly  technical, 
significant  to  the  last  degree,  historical,  contem- 
poraneous, and  extremely  notorious. 

IV/icrr  is  the  Doctr'nic  elsewhere  to  be  traced :^ 

We  may  indeed  search  both  the  Inscriptions  and 
the  Scriptures  throughout,  and  yet  get  no  further 
answer.  But  another  witness  arises  once  more  upon 
the  scene  to  explain  the  doubtful  language  of  the 
Prophet.  The  curious  words  express  a  doctrine  of 
Dualism,  not  indeed  such  a  dualism  as  exists 
between  nature  and  a  transcendent  »God«  with 
Plato  and  his  set  \  but  a  simpler  and  a  downright 
5>  Two-god  «  view. 

*  Properly  first  siigjjested  by  Anaxagoras  ;   see  above. 


Ill 
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XII I  a. 
Dualism  in    its  Fullest  sense  more  Closely  AnaHsed. 

But  what  was  this  Dualism  in  its  interior  character- 
istics? Let  us  treat  the  doctrine  for  a  moment  as 
if  it  were  an  entirely  new  one  to  us,  and  quite 
aside  from  all  question  as  to  its  presence  in  or  ab- 
sence from  the  text  of  Isaiah  from  which  I  have 
(juoted. 

The  Es/^ecial  Characteristic  of  svch  a  Doctrine. 

It  seems  certainly  to  have  been,  in  its  de- 
finitive and  formulated  shape,  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  singular  suggestions  that  had  ever  been 
formulated,  and  aside  from  its  theosophic  elements, 
one  of  the  most  profound. 

Ihc  two  Foci  of  Ideas;    Good  and  Evil  Elements 
were  si/ ted ^  and  Multiplicities  avoided. 

It  was  a  scheme  which  focussed  all  the  evil  in- 
fluences or  personal  forces  in  the  Universe  on  the  one 
side  and  all  the  good  ones  on  the  other,  instead  of 
frittering  the  great  thought  of  » universal  conflict ^^ 
away  by  leaving  its  elements  an  unsifted  tangle  of 
never-ending  wranglings  among  a  multitude  of  Gods 
and  godlets.  And  it  emphatically  objected  to  see- 
ing »all  things*  so  hopelessly  involved  ^  in  con- 
fusion and  antagonism  as  they  are,  while  those  thus 
believing  in  such  a  confusion  should  yet  hold  at 
this  same  time  to  the  doctrine  that  those  same  con- 


^   The  guinezeshn  (i.  c.    > the  mixing*)  was  abhorrent  to  Zoroastrian 
instincts  even  in  the  later  literature. 
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fused  and  mutually  antagonistic  elements  were 
the  product  of  One  universally  Supreme  and  un- 
changeably »goodv<  Creator.  This  our  Dualism 
as  now  considered  would  hear  nothing  whatsoever 
of.  It  coolly  announced  that  there  were  /74v; 
Original  Forces  in  the  Universe  which  were 
wholly  antagonistic  the  one  to  the  other;  and  it 
implied  a  sharp  denial  that  there  was  any  One 
Supreme  Being  who  was  half- evil  and  half- good. 
The  good  Deity  not  only  f/id  not,  but  He  coti/t/ 
not,  create  *  evil',  which  was  the  work  of  a  separate 
Cause.  There  were  two  separated  and  original 
Forces  contending  together  in  the  commingled  mass 
of  existing  things,  the  one  wholly  good  and  the 
other  wholly  evil;  and  they  were  also  personal; 
there  ivere  hvo  First  Spirits.  And  this  hypothesis 
became  notoriously  recognised  in  history  later;  and 
it  is  very  familiar  in  its  results  to  us  all  £is  critics  \ 
If  this  be  indeed  the  secret  of  Isaiah's  texts,  then 
we  have  a  statement  of  doctrine  in  our  Biblical 
passage  which  could  not  well  be  surpassed  in  its 
interest  or  importance.  But  where  did  it  come  from? 
and  by  what  means  was  it  communicated?  The  first 
question  hardly  needs  to  be  answered;  but  the 
rejoinder  should  be  made  at  once:  »Have  we  not 
a  better  certified  source  for  it?« 


*  It  was  reproduced  notoriously    in  Gnosticism,    or  in  some  sects 
ol  it,  an<l  also  by  the  Manichae.ins.     Cp.  the  Christian   Satan. 
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IVas  not  an  Assyrian  Dualism  4hc  Source  of  Isaiah^ s 

idea  / 

We  have  welcomed  the  Iranian  Inscriptions  as 
a  means  to  assist  us  in  our  conscientious  attempts 
to  understand  the  Bible,  for  they  exidently  prove  even 
to  the  profoundest  sceptic  that  the  drama  depicted 
in  the  Jewish  books  had  indeed  a  background  that 
was  real,  and  they  have  shown  us  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  there  actually  existed  a  Religion  believed  in 
by  Cyrus  which  corresponded  up  to  a  certain  point 
with  what  the  annalists  make  C)tus  say.  Ikit,  if 
such  a  dualism  were  seriously  present  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  Author  of  Isaiah  XLV,  was  not  its  source 
Assyria?  as  that  ancient  country  takes  precedence 
at  least  in  the  matter  of  dates. 

Assyriologists  most  properly  put  forward  the 
vague  dualism  which  appears  upon  the  Inscriptions 
which  they  have  so  laboriously  studied,  and,  to  some 
extent,  have  so  ably  succeeded  in  explaining.  But  with 
all  earnest  sympathy  with  their  arduous  work  and 
its  brilliant  results,  both  they  and  1  would  class 
that  dualism  of  that  ancient  country  with  the  great 
mass  of  such  like  doctrine  scattered  everywhere. 

It  is  most  certainly  a  significant  point,  if  in- 
deed it  be  thoroughly  made  out,  that  the  Baby- 
lonians could  never  arrive  at  one  single  original 
principle  \  And  to  my  mind  the  two  principles 
»  water «  and  >^  chaos «  are  most  engaging.  But  they 
(/Vpsu  and  r\amat)  become  at  the  next  step  the 
symbol  of  :  sexual  union«,  and  the  » conflict*   proper 

*   See  Ja  trow,   p.  412,  ll^. 
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only  begins  with  the  advent  of  the  later  Gods,  their 
product.  The  first  two  of  the  » three  classes  of 
» deities  each  consist  of  a  pair,  while  the  third  is 
>the  well-known  Triad  of  the  old  Babylonian  theo- 
»logy,  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea  .  .  .«  On  a  certain  tablet 
ten  pairs  of  Gods  are  enumerated.  To  each  one 
>an  associate  is  given  in  accord  with  the  established 
» doctrine  of  duality  (!)  that  characterises  the  more 
^advanced  of  the  ancient  Semitic  cults  in  general. « 
This  has  indeed  the  greatest  interest  and  value 
in  itself  considered,  but  what  has  it  in  any  conceivable 
sense  to  do  with  our  present  question?  That  » pairing* 
is  totally  dissimilar  to  either  a  philosophical  or  even  to 
a  mythical  dualism.  Valuable  as  I  again  cheerfully 
admit  such  a  » dualism  <:  as  this  to  be,  we  can  find 
it  everywhere.  There  is  not  a  cult  which  has  ever 
been  known  which  does  not  possess  similar  traces 
of  this  familiar  feature.  All  forms  of  faith  group 
good  and  evil  gods  on  opposing  sides.  If  we  had 
nothing  else  but  this,  we  should  indeed  have  to  be 
content  with  it;  but  here  we  are  seeking  something 
definite,  pronounced  and  plain,  a  great  historical 
intellectual  circumstance. 

li  ^as  it  Achaemenian  f 
As  for  the  Iranian  Achaemenian  dualism,  we  can 
only  indirectly  and  by  inference  claim  it  as  the  source 
of  these  ideais  expressed  in  the  language  of  Isaiah. 
Darius  names  indeed  a  devilish  personified  abstraction, 
the  »drauga«;  and  he  reiterates  in  thunder  tones  his 
detestation  of  his  (?)  work,  using  it  d&  the  substance 
of  a  verb  'denominative'  (adurujiya);  but  where  is 
there  any  hint  whatsoever    that    his  Auramazda  did 

18* 
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not  « create  evil^,  or  could  not  have  created  it,  if 
He  had  so  willed,  or  that  there  existed  any  other 
uncreated  source  of  it,  on  the  Inscriptions;  and 
what  right  have  we  as  yet  to  postulate  such  a 
limitation  of  Auramazdas  power  as  there  expressed? 
To  find  such  an  idea  we  must  turn  to  a  still 
sublimer  (if  yet  more  painful)  theory  than  any  which 
we  can  critically  report  as  being  positively  present 
in  the  terms  of  the  Inscriptions,  and  that  to  one 
which,  as  I  hope  to  prove,  is  closely  related  to 
those  sculptured  pieces,  and  which  is  almost  built  up 
upon  the  sought-for  concept,  both  in  the  structure  of 
its  foundations  and  in  the  completion  of  its  fuller  frame. 

XII  lb. 

As  agoifist  both  Assyria  and  the  ^Ichaevicnids 
consider  the  Avesfa. 

Our  Avesta  is  the  only  surviving  system  any- 
where which  has  any  original  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  only  lore  of  the 
needed  anti(|uity  and  of  a  distinctly  religious  cast  \ 
which  throws  light  ui)on  the  expressions  in  Isaiah's 
texts.  Its  God  is  the  Auramazda  of  the  Inscriptions, 
though  in  an  older  and  verbally  separated  form;  and 
its  Demon  is  on  the  other  hand  the  evil  God,  who, 
as  Isaiah  feared,  might  wrest  from  Yahweh  the  sad 
prerogative  referred  to  *. 

*  Not  only  did  llcraclitu.s  deal  in  a  dualism  (within  a  Monism^ 
later,  but  the  vfry  Platonic  scheme  is  such  i.see  above),  the  transcendant 
God  bting  e»ciuially  divided  from  existing  substance;  but  nnless  we 
personify  both  this  »being«  and  *' non-existent*  God  on  the  one  side  and 
»inert«  matter  on  the  other,  the  dualism  of  the  Academy  is  not  Zoro- 
astrian.  We  have  in  the  Avesta  a  wholly  Good  God  on  the  one  side 
and  a  wholly  evil  One  on  the  other;  see   Y.  45,  2. 

*  That  r.f  being  in  any  original  sense   >the  author  of  evil*. 
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The  Dualism  which  we  have  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  by  the  later  Isaiah,  and  which  is  not 
traceable  upon  either  the  Assyrian  or  the  Achae- 
menian  Inscriptions  is  familiar  to  us  all  as  owing 
its  real  origin  to  those  singular  fragments  which 
under  the  name  of  »Gathas«  are  so  valuable  a 
heritage  to  the  intellectual  religious  history  of  mcui. 
The  actual  name  of  the  fell  Creator  of  all  evil  is 
not  so  important  to  us  as  the  fact  that  He  exists. 
Still  it  has  its  value. 

XIIIc. 
Angra  Mainyu, 

Angra  Mainyu  was  the  »evil«  or  » torturing 
Spirit*.  In  the  later  forms  of  Zoroastrianism ,  and 
even  in  the  later,  but  still  genuine,  Avesta  the  ideas 
become  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  myth;  but  in 
the  older  and  original  Avesta  they  are  hard  and 
clear.  These  ancient  pieces,  if  reason  does  not 
belie  itself,  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  Inscriptions  ; 
and  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  introduce 
us  at  once  to  great  thoughts.  In  them  we  have 
an  actually  definitive  statement  of  the  concept  under 
question  which  we  only  gain  by  inference  from 
other  sources. 

The  fnterior  of  the  Matter, 

That  severe  question  which,  though  it  may  not 
always  be  put  into  words,  must  yet  be  ever  present 
where  capable  men  engage  in  speculative  reflection  ^ 
not  only  existed   as  a  problem   among   the   people 

*  The  origin  of  e\'il. 
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who  first  heard  the  Gathas  chanted,  but  it  was  ob- 
viously to  them  the  underlying  thought;  and  it  led 
them  to  a  conclusion  at  once  astoimding  and  en- 
Hghtening. 

It  is  not  indeed  stated  in  technical  terms 
because  the  Gathas,  as  their  name  implies,  were 
metrical  hymns,  and  in  a  secondarj^  sense  intended 
for  the  people. 

XIII,d. 

TAe   Onjrin  of  the  Dhtinctions  again  more 
Closely  Considered. 

For  ages  groups  or  hosts  of  unseen  evil  beings 
had  been  believed  in  and  reported,  but  nowhere, 
so  far  at  least  as  my  information  extends,  had  any 
such  definite  statements  with  reference  to  the  sui> 
posed  facts  involved  been  made  before  the  date  of 
these   hymns  with  their  now  long    lost    companions. 

There  were  Gods  in  plenty  which  were  i>goodish  s 
but  who  sometimes  erred  immoderately,  and  there 
were  some  evil  Gods  who  were  at  intervals  capable 
of  better  things,  but  where  was  the  God  ever  good? 
(there  of  course  I  except  the  modem  view  of  a 
Supreme  Deity).  And  with  this  where  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  One  pre-eminent  Being  ever  evil,  so  much 
as  bruited  *  at  the  dates  involved,  these  supposed 
Deities  being  also  »twin«   concepts. 

The  God  of  the  Inscriptions  >  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  man,  and  civilisation  for 
him'<;  and  beside  Him  there  was  no  deity,  great  or 
little,    on  those    columns    who    could   compare  with 

'  The  doctrine  of  Mam  d<)es  n<»t  intervene  here,  as  it  wai  ex- 
tremely late. 
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Him  as  to  this  function;  but  whatever  else  He  made, 
His  creative  energy  paused  at  one  dire  juncture 
which  was  unhappily  the  second  great  circumstance 
in  the  existing  Universe.  If  we  can  connect  the 
Theology  of  the  Inscriptions  with  that  of  the  Avesta, 
He,  the  Auramazda  of  the  Inscriptions,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  source  of  either  the  lesser  or  the 
supreme  agonies  which  we  suffer  or  inflict. 

//e  did  not  create  Evil. 

This  great  attempt  to  save  the  honour  of  our 
God  for  us  modified  the  first  formula  which  attri- 
buted » creation «  to  Him,  and  this  with  an  antithesis 
which,  when  we  soberly  appreciate  it,  becomes 
immense. 

The  Maker  of  Heaven  and  l^arth,  of  man  and 
his  culture,  was  not  Alone  in  a  supreme  activity 
during  the  great  originating  actions. 

Blasphemous  as  the  tone  of  it  may  sound  to 
some  of  us  in  the  West  and  to  the  orthodox  every- 
where (if  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  some  of  us 
to  be  ridiculous),  it  is  still  none  the  less  maintained  as 
if  self-evident  :>  There  were  indeed  Two  First  Spirits, 
»a  better,  they  two  and  evil,  as  to  thought,  as  to 
»word,  as  to  deed.  And  when  these  Two  Spirits 
»came  together  they  made  life  and  non-life,  and  how 
>  the  world  at  the  last  shall  be  ordered,  for  the 
>^  saints  (in  the  end)  the  Best  Mind,  but  for  the 
» faithless   the  worse  mental    state  .  .  .  <  '     And  the 


*  See  Gathas,  1892 — 94,  pp.40,  41,  pp.220,  221;  pp.435 — 441; 
p.  540,  New  Edition,  English  Verbatim,  etc.,   1900,  p.  40 — 43. 
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better  One  had  no   share   in    either   originating    or 
permitting  the  more  painful  of  these  two  alternatives. 

XIII,e. 
Jt^as  the  Doctrine  fnercly  Academic  f. 

But  was  not  this  a  mere  jugglery  of  thought 
worked  out  by  dreamy  doctrinaires,  and  vaguely 
held  by  a  few  vain  hearers  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  short  periods  of  time?  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  held  most 
seriously  by  hundreds  of  thousands  at  leasts  if  not 
by  viiUions  *  throughout  a  large  part  of  a  great 
Empire,  and  for  successive  generations.  And  in 
every  one  of  these  epochs  highly  gifted  men  came 
doubtless  to  the  fore  in  those  early  centuries,  — 
and  such  as  these  must  have  grasped  the  whole 
intellectud  situation  and  felt  themselves  deeply  stir- 
red by  the  character  of  the  idea  *.  Popularly 
the  external  features  of  the  theory  degenerated  with 
the  p2issing-on  of  time,  as  of  course  they  were 
necessitated  to  do  till  they  finally  became  the  fami- 
liar h)pothesis  of  a  God  and  a  Devil  with  the  latter 
thoroughly  subordinated.  But  the  Ccise  which  the 
Babylonian  Isaiah  refers  to  was  not  originally  that. 
»I  make  light  and  create  darkness;  I  make  peace 
and  create  evil«  was  levelled  at  no  » Satan «  how- 
ever promoted.      A  Rival  God  was  thought  of. 


*  Not    that    the    bulk    of  the    masses    had    any   interior    under- 
standing of  it,  or  of  anything  else  of  the  kind. 

*  Just  as  the    disciples    of    Mani  were    later    moved    by    similar 
considerations. 
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And  much  as  this  may  shock  us,  we  must 
look  closer  into  the  interior  of  the  question,  not 
recoiling  from  the  recognition  of  possible  elements 
of  great  value  in  it,  however  false  we  may  believe 
it  on  the  whole  to  be. 

XIV. 
Dualisvi  ivcighed. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  between 
the  colossal  errors,  real  or  supposed,  of  such  a 
scheme  there  arose  a  coluvm  of  imperishable  hiith. 

The  Depth  of  the  great   Theory. 

Aside  from  all  recognition  of  persondities,  real, 
or  supposititious,  who  does  not  see  that  generalising 
ideas  of  a  searching  nature  began  to  form  themselves 
within  the  minds  of  those  who  created  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  a  theory,  and  this  from  a  deeply 
seated  underlying  necessity  of  the  case  ^. 

Could  such  minds  as  those  of  Zarathushtra  and 
his  comrades  have  avoided  a  vague  consciousness 
of  the  one  ever  indispensable  necessity  which  lay 
beneath  it  all;  see  also  above. 

Did  he  not  personally  and  palpably  feel  what 
we  all  now  so  clearly  see  to  be  the  truly  awful 
fact,  which  is  that  discord  is  necessarily  inherent 
between  all  consciously  existing  things,  the  clash  of 
opposing  forces  being  inevitably  heard  in  a  freed 
antagonism  out  of  which  ferocity  with  its  miseries 
must  inevitably  arise,  but  with  it  also  progress  and 

'  Need  for  these  concepts  began  to  be  felt  only  gradually  at 
first,  till  at  last  their  full  formation  crystillised. 
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at  last  amelioration.  To  put  the  sad  point  further 
in  the  language  of  another  still  greater  than  a 
Zarathushtra,  »must  it  not  needs  be  that  offences 
come?«  Did  not  he,  Zarathushtra,  first  feel  this, 
and  then  more  consciously  define  it? 

Many  items  unite  to  prove  that  thoughts  were 
subtle  even  then  and  there.  Those  attributes,  for 
instance,  the  immortal  Six,  selected  from  a  mass  of 
lesser  ones,  were  no  mere  accident,  at  least  not 
altogether  that.  Antithesis  was  also  felt  or  at  least 
suspected,  though  accidental  discovery  doubtless 
went  on  hand  in  hand  with  recollection,  induction, 
and  intuition.  The  doctrine  of  'limit'  was  fore- 
shadowed plainly.  For  the  terms  of  which  these 
serious  doctrinaires  made  use  show  also  that  they 
had  thought  much  upon  many,  if  not  upon  all  of 
the  details  which  later  actually  developed,  though 
not  then  and  in  Iran,  within  their  interesting  theme. 

They  became  aware  beyond  all  question  from 
what  these  ideas  arose,  as  well  cis  whither  they 
were  tending;  for  their  sequence  and  results  are 
adumbrated  everywhere  within  the  older  documents. 

XIV,  a. 

JJornina;  lAg/tis  of  the  great    Theopy, 

There  where  doubtless  other  keen  constructors 
associated  likewise  with  them  in  their  unconscious 
task,  many  of  them,  there  and  then,  and  some  be- 
fore them.  These  may  indeed  have  oft'ered  the 
initiative  to  this  entire  train  of  thought,  while  Zara- 
thushtra, with  his  associates,  in  their  turn  no  doubt 
contributed  some  impulse   to  those  striking  systems 
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which  arose  so  near,  and  at  a  time  not  so  long 
later  on. 

Did  he  indeed  give  the  clue  to  that  fine  idea 
which  absolutely  expressed  the  combining  unity  of 
opposites  from  the  necessary  effect  of  mutual  limi- 
tation as  by  the  well-known  example  of  light  and 
darkness. 

Did  Zarathushtra  ever  reach  the  later  so  clum- 
sily expressed  ^  but  simple  fact  that  a  thing  only 
exists  because  of  its  contraries,  sorrow  being  but  a 
part  of  happiness.  That  he  helped  on  the  crystali- 
sation  of  that  thought  seems  really  probable,  for 
surely  Avesta  is  the  original  of  Gnostic  dualism,  as  the 
Gnostics  helped  on  the  thoughts  of  Jakob  Boehme  '\ 
from  which  the  later  elaborations  took  their  rise. 

The  Moveyncnt  at  the  Moment, 

But  our  business  is  not  so  much  with  those 
just  now  and  here.  Zarathushtra  beyond  all  question 
felt  the  interior  force  in  the  names  of  the  great 
Attributes,  the  Holy  Law,  the  Good  Mind,  the 
Sovereign  Power,  Zeal  (the  ready  mind),  Healthful 
Weal  and  Deathless  Long  Life,  each  one  literdly 
an  abstract,  and  at  one  time  each  done  con- 
ceived of  as  an  idea  of  that  character;  —  and 
from  this  we  hold  that  he  was  dso  moved  in 
his  dualism  by  equally  interior  and  fundamental 
considerations.  There  was  an  awful  antagonism 
within  the  very  make-up  of  the  Universe,  so  he 
saw.      It    was    the    spirit    Fury,     dimly    seen    also 

>   Cp.  Hegel;  but  better  Fichte. 

*  See  Zeller's  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Philosophie. 
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in  the  Veda,  fixed  co-eternally  within  existing  things, 
and  there  was  opposing  it  a  force  for  Good.  Why 
did  he  not  leave  them  each  a  principle  or  force? 

T/ic  Krvcrsioii   to  Personification. 

Personification  is,  of  course,  as  we  should 
understand  it,  at  once  a  lowering  of  idealistic  con- 
cepts in  this  momentous  case,  momentous  not 
only  ///  spite  of  the  e\nl  present,    but  because  of  it. 

Why  did  not  Zarathushtra  then  refrain  from 
it,  avoiding  a  sequence  which  deprived  his  con- 
ception of  all  its  finer  point?  He  did  not;  he 
proceeded;  and  the  co-eternal  Force,  or  Spirit, 
Mainyu,  the  Fury  in  all  existing  things,  became  with 
him  a  colossal  Being.  The  name  indeed  remained 
with  an  addition;  Mainyu  which  might  and  did  ex- 
press the  Power  of  Heaven  in  both  \' eda  and  Avesta, 
for  Ahura  was  a  >^  Mainyu «,  became  an  »Angra 
Mainyu <:   who  was  the  very  Soul  of  Hell. 

A  dualism  purely  speculative  arose  and  main- 
tained itself  somewhat,  or  much  later  on  in  Greece, 
beginning  from  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras  '  as  op- 
posed to  matter;  why  did  not  Zarathushtra  pursue  a 
similar  course  in  developing  his  system,  and  leave 
his  evil  principal  still  impersonal,  as  the  great 
Counterpart  '"  in  Nature. 

The  Occassion  for  his  Personification, 
The  reason  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  another 
like  it,  is  not  indeed  so  very  far  to  seek. 

When    deep    turmoils    disturb    our   very   Uves, 

*  See  above. 

-  Used  in  an  original  sense. 
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we  look  out  fiercely  for  things  tangible,  sometimes 
even  for  a  scape-goat.  A  Force,  clear  and  marked 
out  as  it  may  be,  will  yet  never  do  for  us  to  wreak 
our  outraged  vengeance  on.  Who  ever  cursed  a 
principle?;  and  we  must  curse  sometimes,  for  the 
very  sense  of  justice,  in  the  whirlwind  of  our  cala- 
mity. Zarathushtra,  like  the  rest  of  us,  saw  days 
which  tried  men's  souls.  Everywhere  in  the  Gathas 
we  see  the  marks  of  it.  The  fine  but  yet  pathetic 
effort  to  maintain  a  State  devoid  of  lying,  theft 
and  murder  bade  fair,  as  so  many  another  like  it 
deeply  meant,  to  fail  \  It  was  the  first  of  its  char- 
acter perhaps  ever  as  yet  made  seriously  in  the 
history  of  those  remote  and  otherwise  barbaric  (?) 
regions,  if  not  indeed  the  very  first  in  the  records 
of  the  ancient  world;  and  its  success  itself  brought 
on  its  partial  ruin.  As  usual,  the  accumulating 
results  of  steady  thrift  did  but  add  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  greed.  With,  or  without  warning  the  storms 
came  on,  the  raids  of  Aeshma  '\  with  their  scenes 
of  frenzied  havoc.  Crops  were  destroyed  by  infuri- 
ated hordes  rushing  headlong  in,  houses  wrapt  in 
flames,  and  the  labour  of  years  destroyed  in  brief 
campaigns. 

How  could  a  »Principle«  suffice  the  sufferer 
amidst  such  scenes,  or  offer  any  scope  for  his 
anathemas?  God,  if  He  had  been  powerful  and  good, 
would  surely,  so  he  must  inevitably  have  thought, 
and  often  uttered  (to  himself),  God  would  infallibly 

*  The  settlement  of  New  England  by  Puritan  reformers  bears 
a  strong  analogy. 

'  The  Fury  Demon  of  the  Raid. 
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have  stood  by  him.  Soinething  had  disanncd  his 
very  Deity.  That  something  must  be  conscious,  if 
even  only  of  his  own  deep  personal  abhorrence. 
Passion  blended  with  his  reason  till  at  last  it 
overcame  it.  His  evil  principle  became  a  Co-eternal 
Person;  and  Philosophy  gave  way  to  Creed. 

The  Pandemonium  abolished. 

He  would  indeed  hear  nothing  of  a  throng  of 
co-equal  devils,  frittering  the  effect  away.  One  ter- 
rific Being  alone  could  satisfy  him;  he  sought  and 
seized  the  image,  and  having  personified  it,  he 
loaded  it  with  imprecations;  that  is  to  say,  with 
solemn  words  of  hatred  long  pent  up,  and  so  the 
more  intensified. 

The  terminology  indeed  continued  speculative 
to  some  extent;  »a  better «  and  »a  worse*  both  occur 
in  the  neuter,  and  they  are  even  apparently  applied 
also  to  the  »  Fwo  Primeval  Ones*  ^ 

rhe  Good  God  chooses  »Asha«,  here  undoubt- 
edly the  interior  essence  of  the  Law. 

»As  to  word,  as  to  thought  and  as  to  deed« 
describes  the  scope  of  the  two  Deities.  »Two  worlds*, 
one  >. mental «  and  the  other  ^bodily*  are  distincdy 
spoken  of,  and  »the  laws  by  which  at  the  first  (all) 
life  into  being  entered*.  But  this  is  not  technically 
speculative  with  close  particularising  distinctions. 
Still  less  was  it  the  language  of  an  Anaxagoras, 
philosophically  so  passionless.  It  was  indeed  a  deep 
suggestion,  that  of  the  »two  Spirits*,  taken  even  in 

'  Even  if  they  were  internle.i  to  be  understood  adTerbialljr,  thef 
are  deeply  significant. 
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its  lowest  aspect,  and  it  was  a  high  refinement  upon 
a  crowded  Polytheism,  the  confused  creed  of  their 
fathers;  while  Zarathushtra  was  also  on  the  other 
hand  not  approached  in  this  depth  of  his  originality 
b>  any  of  his  Iranian  successors.  Yet  his  results 
are  theosophical  for  the  most  part  rather  than 
philosophical. 

TAe  Ct4/viifiaiio7i  of  the  Idea. 

The  pervading  miseries  of  strife  manifested  in 
the  myths  of  their  early  annals,  as  in  the  signal 
experiences  of  their  later  human  life,  had  been  all 
thought  out  and  traced  to  their  ultimate  sources  as 
being  in  no  respects  adventitious  or  reducible,  though 
they  might  vary  or  diminish  in  delusive  periods 
termed  » peace «.  These  thuigs  were  a  necessity,  the 
creation  of  an  Origi7ia/  separate  and  quasi  -  in- 
dependent evil  Being,  of  a  Satan  who  did  not  »fall«, 
nor  was  he  ever  in  his  turn  created. 

This  was  the  doctrine.  Not  only  were  the 
acute  sufferings  which  they  personally  met  in  their 
bloody  conflicts  with  free -booting  neighbours  so 
accounted  for,  but  at  last  all  things  heavenly  and 
earthly  were  involved  in  the  idea  of  it,  the  greatest 
as  the  smallest.  The  Universe  was  a  scene  of  »love« 
and  » murder* ;  and  the  senses  of  man  were  the 
vehicles  to  convey  the  fell  effects  of  these  so 
necessary  evil  influences  upon  himself. 

Whole  classes  of  the  animal  creation  were 
called  » unholy^  or  » unclean «  because  supposed  to 
be  created  by,  or  associated  with,  the  evil  God 
(this   is  my   solution);    others    were    clean    because 
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made  by  His  Antagonist.  The  very  planets  be- 
longed to  Angra  Mainyu,  at  least  in  the  later  Parsi 
Books,  while  the  fixed  stars  seem  to  have  been  Ahuras. 

Not  only  did  the  tribes  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
religious  war;  but  there  was  also  'War  in  Heaven', 
as  they  believed;  and  the  later  books  depict  it;  see 
the  Yashts. 

The  faint  glimmer  of  a  great  philosophical 
truth,  which  must  have  flickered  brightly  before  the 
thoughts  of  Zarathushtra,  went  out  at  last  amidst  a 
group  of  contending  supernatural  beings.  Shall  we 
regret  it,  or  be  glad  of  it?  —  who  shall  say? 
We  can  therefore  return  to  the  Biblical  Edicts 
once  more,  and  say  in  passing,  and  as  it  were 
» aside «,  that  we  have  not  been  muddling  on  for 
half  a  century  while  we  thought  that  the  writer  in 
Isaiah  alluded  to  an  actually  established  belief. 

When  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  saying: 
» I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness.  I  make  peace 
and  create  evil,  I  am  the  Lord  who  do  all  these 
things;  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God«^;  these  sen- 
tences are  not  mere  verbiage. 

In  the  light  of  the  Avesta  with  its  most  marked 
feature,  the  whole  passage  becomes  clear  and  extra- 
ordinary to  the  last  degree.  For  the  Avesta  pro- 
duced a  Uevil  mighty  beyond  all  precedent,  or 
sequent.  If  not  absolutely  certain,  yet  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
alludes  to  this  Angra  Mainyu,  whom  we  have  here 
made  out,  and  seizes  away  his  supposed  fell  pre- 
rogative. It  is  no  longer  the  Angra  Mainyu  alone, 
who    creates   the    woe    of   Kvil,    according    to    the 
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prophetic  sentences  as  thus  understood,.  Yahvveh 
Elohlm  now  holds  that  power. 

Say  what  we  may  of  it,  the  possibility  alone 
of  such  an  explanation  is  striking;  for  it  defini- 
tively offers  the  one  discussion  of  ideas  between  Jew 
and  Iranian  which  has  ever  been  recorded.  It  is 
reported  in  a  few  broken  words  indeed,  but  still  it 
is  present,  and  in  the  sublime  Prophet  of  the  Exile, 
whatever  his  real  name  may  have  been  supposed  to 
be.  Whether  as  Parsis,  Jews,  or  Christians,  the 
passage  should  be  regarded  as  revealing  to  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  contemporaneous  combined  Persian 
and  Israelitish  intellectual  religious  life,  so  far  indeed 
as  this  expressed  itself  upon  such  a  subject,  and  at 
its  most  central  point  of  action.  And  if  our  ex- 
position of  it  be  indeed  defensible,  it  casts  side-light 
by  many  a  startling  inference  upon  other  significant 
particulars  as  to  which  these  old  Iranians  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  current  intellectual  convictions 
of  these  Semites. 

But  as  I  have  penned  these  last  chapters  in 
answer  to  possible  objections  as  to  creed,  I  must 
in  fairness  still  push  on  to  consider  every  alleged, 
or  even  every  conceivable  argument  against  the 
documents  which  I   put  in  as  evidence. 

To  test    our  Patlnvay.      Still  further  Objections 
to  be  considered. 

Before  then  we  go  any  further  at  all  into  such 

questions    as    touch    more    deeply    upon    the  origins 

of  the  various    doctrines    let    us    pause    to    examine 

well   the    ground    upon  which  we  have  been  tread- 

19 
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in<(;  and  to  do  this  we  must  suspend  for  a  moment 
our  inquiry  into  the  analogies  existing  between  the 
Biblical  lidicts  and  the  Inscriptions,  and  devote  our 
whole  attention  to  the  question  of  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Achaemenian  Inscriptions  and  the  Avesta 
in  which  latter  alone  at  the  period  referred  to,  this 
doctrine  of  Isaiah  was  to  be  found.  Is  this  con- 
nection then  between  the  Two  great  Iranian  Lores 
actual  and  real? 

Section  XV. 

77/r   Cofifiecti(yfi  between   the  Inscriptions  and  the 

Avesta  pin's^ied :  some  Intefvening  Paints. 

Are  we  then  indeed  quite  sure  that  our  Avesta 
is  so  closely  kindred  to  these  most  impressive  monu- 
ments? The  latter  are  relevant  enough,  as  all  admit, 
to  any  discussion  of  the  Kdicts,  for  they  make 
Darius,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  and  the  rest  speak  much 
in  the  way  that  the  Scriptures  make  them  and  their 
predecessor,  Cyrus,  express  themselves.  But,  as  we 
have  just  most  emphatically  admitted,  a  negative 
difference,  at  least,  existed  between  the  Avesta  and 
the  Achaemenian  Inscriptions  which  is  most  serious 
unless  the  gajj  of  it  can  be  filled  up,  and  we  must 
push  on  our  criticism  still  further,  and  see  whether 
this  chasm  and  other  differences  may  not  be  closed 
by  considerations  sufficiently  sound  and  solid  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  scrutiny. 

XV,  a. 
Still  Further  Objections  Suggested. 
So  far  from  wishing    to   avert  the  closeness  of 
the  investigation,    I  have   on   the  contrary  virtually 
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put   arguments    into    the    mouths    of  my  opposers; 
and  I  will  continue  on  to  pursue  this  plan  throughout. 

Coinpleic  Tdeiitity  not  to  be    Tho7(ght  of. 

But  first,  in  due  justice  to  the  whole  case,  as 
in  so  far  presented,  let  me  say  that  I  sincerely  hope 
no  serious  person  will  ever  suppose  that  I  am 
aiming  at  establishing  anything  like  an  identity 
between  these  two  Lores,  even  though  I  strive  to  lessen 
their  divergence,  and  closely  as  I  may  endeavour 
to  explain  them  as  they  approach  each  other  in  their 
interior  elements  and  in  their  historical  developments. 
Upon  absolute  identity  zve  7mist  not  waste  a  thought. 
I  have  myself,  for  one,  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
many  of  the  ideas  on  the  Inscriptions  and  those  in 
the  Avesta  and  in  the  Veda  also,  were  plainly  one 
in  the  main  and  decidedly  identical  in  their  origin. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  know  enough  by  this 
time  of  such  questions,  not  to  look  for  any  con- 
tinuous and  undeviating  unity. 

And  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  fair,  I  will 
myself  start  a  question  which  could  hardly  by  any 
possibility  have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  any 
of  my  readers  who  has  not  gone  through  a  long 
course  of  study  upon  the  matter  involved.  It  is 
this.  On  page  259,  above  I  call  attention  to  the  pre- 
dominant use  of  the  expression  »God  of  Heaven*  as 
being  most  probably  Exilic  or  Post-exilic,  and  show 
what  can  be  said  for  the  theory  that  the  turn  of 
the  words  is  due  to  the  idea  of  » Heaven  god«  as 
Devi,  a  name  for  Aryan  deities.  D(a)evas  (Dev4s) 
are   literally  » Heaven    ones«   and    a    generic    Indo- 
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iranian  name  for  »Gods«.  But  there  is  a  circum- 
stance to  the  last  degree  peculiar  about  it,  and  just  here 
I  am  chiefly  addressing  readers  who  may  be  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  the  Iranian  Lore,  for  to  all  who 
know  anything  closely  upon  the  subject  what  I  have 
now  to  say,  would  be  like  the  first  fact  for  a  be- 
ginner. The  name,  though  a  most  appropriate  one 
for  God  and  prevailing  everywhere  in  the  thousand 
Hymns  of  the  Veda,  was,  strange  to  say,  though 
very  familiar,  yet  absolutely  inverted  in  its  appli- 
cation in  the  Avesta;  for  there  it  became  the  uni- 
versal name  for  » Demon*  and  even  for  the  Arch- 
demon  of  them  all,  for  Angra  Mainyu.  However 
this  seemingly  so  curious  result  may  have  come 
about,  I  will  not  pause  just  here  to  argue  ^;  but 
the  fact  is  most  marked;  and  if  the  words  »the  God 
of  Heaven «  were  really  used  by  Cyrus  in  the  highly 
religious  »good«  sense  which  we  have  in  Chronicles, 
it  shows  plainl}'  enough  that  his  Religion,  at  least, 
was  not  completely  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  AvesUi 
if  only  upon  this  one  most  important  particular  of 
usage.  W'e  have  also  no  trace  of  this  Avesta  use 
of  the  word  D(a)wa  for  » Demon «  upon  the  In- 
scriptions, for  the  word  does  not  occur  there. 

A  r>t/iingK  is  indeed  more  serious  than  a  »name^^; 
but  a  ^>name'.:  used  for  such  a  purpose  as  to  desig- 
nate a  people's  (iod,  or  (iods,  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance.  And  if  my 
sui^gestion  be  valid,  it  certainly  show^s  that  the 
personal  religion    of  Cynis,    slightly    antedating  that 

'   See  my  c?say,     -The  Vcda   and  the  Avesta «     in    East  6c  We>t, 
Ffb.  ami  ^larch   H)02. 
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of  Darius,  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  Religion 
of  the  Avesta  as  to  this  very  interesting  item;  and 
the  fact  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  full  due  weight 
upon  our  minds.  The  Answer  to  this  objection  which 
I  have  myself  originated  is  this,  namely;  that  the 
fact  that  the  name  Deva,  whether  as  the  equal  of 
the  » God  of  Heaven*  or  not,  does  not  occur  within 
the  Achaemenian  Inscriptions,  Baga  only  being  the 
term  made  use  of,  is  positively  significant  within  a 
certain  range.  It  looks  indeed  as  if  the  name  Deva 
were  only  jusi  heo^innincr  to  lose  credit  with  the 
generation  of  Darius,  that  generation  having  only 
then  begun  to  feel  the  distant  throes  of  that  great 
theological  schism  which  dethroned  the  holy  word. 
For  why  otherwise  is  it  thus  absent,  it  being, 
outside  of  Iran  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Avesta 
on,  an  universal  Aryan  name  for  God.  But  anything 
which  more  definitively  illustrates  the  development 
of  this  singular  and  most  valuable  item  of  usage 
gathers  interest  c.f  itself. 

XV,  b. 

The  Natural  Necessity    of  Difference    betiveen    the 

related  Lores, 

So  far  indeed  from  wishing  to  conceal  dis- 
cordant elements,  as  I  would  emphatically  repeat,  I 
would  even  aflect  an  extreme  attitude  as  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  relation  between  the  Avesta 
and  the  Inscriptions.  Not  only  do  the  Inscriptions 
differ  as  much  from  the  Avesta  as,  say,  the  Old 
Testament  differs  fropi  the  New,  and  as  one  sect 
of  Christians  differs  from  another,  though  hardly  so 
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much  as  the  Sadducees  differed  from  the  Pharisees, 
we  should  rather  on  the  contrary  say  that  o/  course 
they  (these  related  systems)  differed  from  each  other 
upon  the  gravest  points.  In  the  Inscriptions  themselves, 
short  as  they  from  their  very  nature  necessarily  are, 
the  first  and  perhaps  most  prominent  feature  is  a 
bloody  episode  which  accentuates  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Religion  of  the  Inscriptions  and  another 
closely  related  form  of  the  same  general  faith. 

The  Magian  usurper  destroyed  the  Temples  doubt- 
less from  excess  of  pretended  religious  zeal,  regarding 
them  as  profane;  for  according  to  Herodotus  the 
Magians  had  no  temples;  nor  had  the  early  Zoro- 
astrians ;  and  while  the  Fire  Altars  may  have  had  some 
protection  from  the  weather,  we  have  also  no  traces 
of  proper  » Temples  <^  in  the  A  vesta. 

Here  then  is  a  difference  between  two  forms 
of  Mazda  worship  itself  which  protrudes  even  from 
the  surface  of  the  sculptured  writings. 

Of  course,  and  as  beyond  all  question,  the 
Inscription  must  have  differed  from  the  Avesta  upon 
essential  elements  of  detail,  for  they  were  widely 
separated  as  to  time,  and  even  as  to  locality,  from 
the  scenes  of  that  Lore.  To  suppose  that  the  two 
were  completely  identical  in  all  their  particulars, 
even  as  to  some  interior  characteristics,  would  be 
to  suppose  that  the  two  systems  were  not  subject 
to  the  influence  of  otherwise  invariable  laws. 

And  at  the  first  glance  we  might  regard  these 
differences  as  indeed  more  incisive  than  they  really  are, 
for  not  only  is  Angra  Mainyu  not  named  upon  them 
(the    Inscriptions)   on    the    one    side:    but    the    very 
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Amesha  i  Spenta  seem  to  be  omitted  on  the  other  ^ 
These  seeming  discrepancies  may  be  indeed  quite 
explicable;  see  below;  but  they  exist;  and  I  should 
be  the  last  person  to  deny  them,  and  would  be 
willing  enough  to  accept  for  discussion  any  further 
divergencies  which  might  be  demonstrated. 

But  these  differences,  even  if  they  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  fully  established,  would  by  no  means 
negative  the  fact  that  the  two  systems  show  un- 
mistakeable  signs  of  common  origin,  as  of  important 
contemporaneous  identities  in  their  elements.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  some  of  these  marked  features, 
and  I  will  now  cite  some  others. 

Section  XVI. 

Ele^nents  of  Identity.     Aicraviazda  and  Aktira 
Mazda^   the  Avesta  and  the  hiscriptions. 

»A  great  God  isAuramazda«  \-  and  this  latter 
name  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  most  striking 
proof  of  identity  in  ultimate  origin  between  the  In- 
scriptions and  the  Avesta;  for  this  name  Aura- 
mazda  was  one  of  the  words  which  first  led  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Avesta  as  being  the  proper  key 
to  the  decipherment  of  the  Inscriptions,  not  one  of 
the  very  first  indeed,  but  one  of  the  first.  I  have 
dwelt  above  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Name;  and 
we  saw  that  it  did  not  vary  whether  viewed  in 
Avesta  or  Inscription. 

'   Properly  *amersha', 

"  See  below. 

'   See  the  Inscriptions  at  many  places. 
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There  is  indeed  one  element  of  dift'erence  which 
turns  out  to  emphasise  the  identities,  and  which 
I  only  pause  to  mention  as  it  were  aside,  and  as 
if  in  parenthesis.  It  is  an  interesting  side  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  two  words  alluded  to,  :i'Ahura< 
and  » Mazda  <.  If  it  could  be  regarded  as  one 
target  more  for  objectors,  then  let  it  be  one  proo'" 
the  more  that  I  wish  to  make  the  delineation  of  the 
particulars  here  as  open  to  attack  eis  it  may  be  feasible 
to  make  it,  inviting  opposition  at  every  step.  It  is 
not  ver}'  possible  that  any  initiated  student  should 
point  adversely  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
Iranian  God,  the  word  Auramazda,  never  appears 
as  a  single  term  in  the  Avesta;  —  that  there  it  is 
'Ahura'  ^  'aura',  and  'Mazda',  words  seldom 
brought  into  closer  contact,  and  each  alwa)^,  separ- 
ately declined,  while  the  word  Auramazda  appears 
undixided  upon  the  Inscriptions.  No  one,  however 
young  a  novice,  could  say  that  this  hcis  any  conceiv- 
able weight  upon  the  questions  arising;  but  then 
some  readers  are  not  even  novices.  My  real  object 
in  alluding  to  this  matter  is  to  point  out  just  here 
in  a  short  excursus  what  a  linguistic  historian  would 
call  a  singularly  >l)eautifuh  distinction;  and  I  make 
us  of  an  extreme  hypothesis,  that  of  exceptional  in- 
experience in  my  reader  to  secure  the  opportunity, 
^'es;  the  two  grand  old  names  stand  quite  apart 
from  each  other  in  the  Avesta,  old  and  new,  and 
becam(.*  welded  together  by  constant  usage  only 
later,  and  throughout  many  generations.  »Ahura«^, 
and  :>  Mazda -^^  made  at  kist  one  word  » Auramazda  <^ 
and  this  a  few  centuries  still  later  on  Wtis  twisted  into 
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the  Pahlavi  Auharmazd,  and  then  finally,  into  the 
New  Persian,  Ormuzd,  Hormuzd,  or  Ahormuzd. 
But  what  expert  in  Linguistik  will  not  be  keenly 
interested  when  we  inform  him  that  we  have  upon 
the  Inscription  the  plain  proofs  of  a  » transition 
period^  in  respect  to  this  most  important  designation 
which  also  points  almost  infallibly  to  ot/irr  instances 
of  change. 

While  we  have  no  Auramazda  in  the  Avesta 
and  no  Ahura  Mazda  in  either  the  Fahlavi  or  the 
New  Persian  each  enduring  for  centuries  and  apart, 
we  have  even  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the 
Inscriptions  both  Auramazda,  with  the  words  united, 
and  Aurahya  Mazdaha  with  the  words  separated, 
and  separately  declined  S  so  that  what  I  have  per- 
haps wantonly  called  a  »quasi-objection«,  I  confess 
for  a  special  and  perhaps  too  trivial  a  purpose, 
turns  out  to  be  a  signal  illustration  of  a  most  ex- 
pressive fact  brought  once  again  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion;  namely,  that  the  Inscri{> 
tions  actually  represent  this  /or7nativey  or  trans- 
forinative^  period  when  the  very  usages  in  the  lang- 
uage were  changing.  That  is  to  say,  even  within  the 
moderate  vocabulary  of  the  Inscription  we  have  » transi- 
tion«  caught,  as  it  were,  »upon  the  wing«,  whereas, 
generally  speaking,  we  can  trace  such  a  condition 
only  in  an  extended  literature;  compare  the  dia- 
lects of  (rreece.  The  circumstance  adds  'life'  to 
the  entire  interlude.  It  is  like  some  startling  sign 
of  personal  emotion,  and  altogether  an  incisive,  though 

*  We  now  think  that  wc  have  alsn  an  instr.,  or  a  voc  sing, 
•Aurahya  Mazdaha*   by  it^elf. 
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a  minor  item  among  the  grave  considerations  which 
force  themselves  upon  our  view. 

XVI,  b. 
T/ie  Attributes. 

Next  to  the  Name,  then  the  Attributes  of  the 
great  common  Deity,  Auramazda;  i.  e.  Ahura  Mazda, 
mentioned  in  the  two  Lores,  most  eminent  as  they 
are  in  the  history  of  religious  philosophy,  should  be 
considered. 

And  first  » Creation*.  The  Creative  Function 
among  those  attributes  of  Auramazda  is  referred 
to  with  emphatic  iteration  upon  the  Inscriptions;  see 
above;  and  it  presents  a  very  marked  peculiarity;  for 
the  terms  persist  unvaried  from  Reign  to  Reign,  and 
on  tablets  also  far  apart  the  one  from  the  other  as 
to  locality  as  well.  This  supreme  Attribute  also 
distinguishes  Auramazda  by  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance from  any  other  Deity  referred  to  at  the  time 
upon  them.  And  in  fact,  but  for  the  suspected  pre- 
sence of  the  dualism,  this  creative  energy  in  activity 
would  determine  the  sculptures  as  being  (juite  mono- 
theistic in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  lesser 
deities  like  the  Archangels  of  the  Church  being 
reduced  by  it  to  insignificance,  so  much  so  that  the 
recognition  of  them  hardly  constitutes  a  claim  to 
a  rival  existence  as  serious  divinities  in  a  distinctive 
sense. 

Auramazda  the  only  Real  Deity, 

Auramazda  might  well  be  said  to  be  the  One 
real  God  in  our  own  pietistic  sense  upon  the  entire 
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Inscriptions,  the  presence  of  Mithra,  Anahita,  and 
the  » other  gods«  with  the  »clan  gods«  or  »all  the 
gods«  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Some  critics 
even  suppose  that  Mithra  is  the  original  of  Saint 
Michael  ^ 

And  so  in  the  Old  Avesta,  Ahura  is  par- 
eminence  Creator  (of  the  good  Creation).  As  to 
the  later  Avesta,  however,  that  is,  as  to  parts  of  it, 
see  below;  yet  in  the  later  Avesta  Ahura  is  said 
to  be  the  Creator  even  of  Mithra. 

Further;  the  detail  of  the  descriptive  ideas,  if 
not  indeed  of  the  very  terms,  is  similar.  He  is 
>the  Greatest  of  the  Gods«  in  the  Inscriptions,  and 
in  Yasna  I.  he  is  the  » Greatest  and  the  Best«. 

He  is  ^  maker  of  this  earth «  in  the  one  Lore, 
as  we  have  seen  so  often,  and  so  also  abundantly 
in  the  other  ^.  The  Inscriptions  speak  of  »yon 
Heaven «,  and  so  does  the  Avesta  ^ 

In  the  Inscriptions  we  have  the  creation  of 
man,  and  so  in  the  Avesta  we  have  Gaya  Maretan, 
^the  lifeman« ;  and  his  creation  is  alluded  to. 

In    the    Inscriptions   the    word    » civilisation «  *, 


'  See  the  valuable  paper  read  by  J.  J.  Modi  Head  Priest  of 
the  Parsis  at  Colaba  before  the  R.  A.  S  of  Bombay  in  May  or  earlier 
in  1903. 

'  See  such  words  as  »0  Ahura  Mazda,  Maker  of  the  corporeal 
worlds,  Thou  holy  0iie<  which  occur  some  score  or  more  times  in  the 
Vendidad  alone. 

'  >The  Ahunaver  was  uttered  before  the  creation  of  ^yon<  Heaven. 
In  Y.  XLIV  it  is  also  asked;  ^who  gave  the  suns,  and  stars  their  way, 
save  Thee?,  etc.  who  spread  the  auroras,  the  noontides  and  midnights?* 
And  in  Y.  30:   >Hc  clothes  on  Himself  the  firm  stones  of  Heaven*. 

*  Or  »refeshing  abundance*,  recurringseveral  times.  Others  pref  c  r 
>happiness* ;  see  above. 
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occurs  (as  I  have  rendered  it),  » W^ho  made  man  and 
civilisation «  (see  above);  and  in  the  Avesta  the 
hushiti  \  and  the  hujltiy  the  amenities  of  civilisation, 
are  as  pleasing  as  they  are  familiar.* 

The  first  moral  characteristic  of  Auramazda 
in  the  Inscriptions  is  His  »  Truth*;  see  everywhere 
the  condemnation  of  its  opposite.  And  in  the  orig- 
inal Avesta  *^  Asha  (properly  »Arsha«)  as  the  >>unde- 
viating  Law«  is  the  first  of  His  personified  attributes. 
He  is  » beneficent «  upon  the  Inscriptions;  see  above; 
and  l^olm  ^nanah  »the  good  mind«  is  the  second 
of  His  attributes  in  the  Avesta.  Vas/ina  =  » through 
the  gracious  will  of  A.^-  is  characteristic  upon  the 
Inscriptions  \  and  in  the  Avesta  also  it  is  very 
marked. 

The  Inscriptions  describe  a  God  who  searches 
the  ^>  thoughts «,  and  we  may  notice  the  inunediate 
anxiety  in  the  Avesta  to  bring  the  whole  question 
within  the  intellectual  domain  *,  a?id  it  probably  led 
thr  world  at  that  time  in  such  distinctive  concef>tions. 

The  aright  path«  is  an  expression  figuratively 
applied  upon  the  Inscriptions,  and  alone  of  itself 
it  proves  the  depth  of  the  practical  religious  ideas. 
And  the  same  words  » right  paths «  in  a  figurative 
sense  are  also  conspicuous  in  the  Gathas. 

On  the  Inscriptions  we  have  a  report  of  Aura- 
mazda's  utterance.  His  » command*  being  said  to  be 
»this«,  the  particulars  following;  and  throughout  the 

'  Nnt  that  iIk-  twfj  words  .ire  etyniologically  related. 
■   Thf-  Ga'.h.i^. 

'  The  pi  ices  are  cited  elsewhere.     Vasna  in  the  Av. 
*   Seethe  expressions    in  thought*,  » in  word*   and  »in  deedc^  etc., 
•the  prizes  of  the  bodily  and  mental  worlds*. 
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Avesta  Ahura  Mazda  » answers «  and  » speaks*.  In  the 
One  Auramazda  is  said  to  have  granted  His  sup- 
plicant »aid«,  and  the  word  is  frequent  in  the  Other. 
Of  the  few  inferior  Gods  which  come  to  light  within 
the  Inscriptions,  the  only  two  there  named  seemed 
to  have  stepped  bodily  forth  out  of  the  Avesta  ^ 
>Magu«  the  all-important  priestly  term  reproduced 
upon  the  Inscription  appears  as  »moghu«  (so  quite 
exactly)  in  the  Avesta  ^,  and  we  have,  I  think,  its 
origin  in  the  frequent  »;//^^^«  of  the  Gathas  '^ 
Bactria  Is  of  course  mentioned  as  [one  of  his  sub- 
ject nationalities  by  Darius  '*,  and  Bactria  has  been 
largely  regarded  by  scholars  as  the  scene  of  a  part 
at  least  of  the  Avesta  ^  Some  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned upon  the  Inscriptions  are  also  familiar  to  the 
Avesta,  but  one  of  them,  Ragha,  is  so  prominent 
that  many  think  it  to  have  been  the  earliest  seat 
of  Zoroastrianism,  as  it  was  indeed  certainly  an  im- 
portant centre  later  on  '\ 

Pa9'allcUs7)is  in  Language, 
The  parallelisms  in  the    two    languages    above 
all  arrest  attention.    Aura  as  ^Ihura  '*  needs  hardly 

*  Mithra   anfl  Anahita.     As  to   demons,  see  below. 

'  The  »o<  instead  of  >a<  is  the  result  uf  epenthesis,  moghu  = 
ma(u)ghu,  the  >u»  in  iOt  =  a-t  u  is  anticipated  from  the  *u*  in  the 
termination.  I  mentioned  this  in  the  Nineteenth  C>ntiiry  Review  so  long 
ago  as  '94. 

'  The  only  variation  beinij  in  the  termination  which  is  of  slight 
account. 

*  Among  the   23   at  Behistun;   as  Bakhdhi  in  Vendidad  I. 

*  For  the  great  Prophet's  name  had  become  a  title  there,  see 
elsewhere. 

■  Aura  as  against  ahura,  shows  that  there  was  an  accent  on  the 
first  *a*  aura;  so  the  Veda  asura  z-  ahura,  aura.  This  accent,  being 
verified,  confirms  all  the  other  analogies   as  to  the  matter  of  accent. 
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to  be  named  again,  though  it  is  no  longer  certain 
that  it  refers  even  once  to  an  inferior  god  upon 
the  Inscriptions,  while  in  the  Avesta  it  refers  also 
to  human  chiefs  at  times.  But  what  could  be  more 
striking  than  ya^ia  in  the  sense  of  »boon€.  This  is 
its  meaning  in  the  Avesta;  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
such  a  sense  in  the  Vedic  occurrences  of  the  word, 
whereas  in  general  the  Avesta  language  is  almost 
purely  Sanskrit.  As  we  however  glance  at  our 
Inscriptions  again,  we  behold  it  once  more  before 
us  in  the  very  prominent  Avesta  sense. 

And  so  of  the  Avesta  word  jaidhyami^  I  >pray<s 
we  again  expect  to  find  our  Avesta  words  in  defin- 
ition in  the  Veda,  but  as  yet  no  such  meaning 
is  reported  for  an  Indian  gadami  \  We  turn  how- 
ever to  our  Inscriptions  again,  and  there  it  is. 
Now  both  these  last  occurrences  are  especially  very 
marked  indeed,  and  carry  with  them  great  con- 
vincing force;  and  they  should  be  firmly  borne  in 
mind  by  all  who  discuss  these  subjects. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  vashna  while  p)ointing 
its  doctrinal  sense  and  to  upas t a  =  >aid«,  and  both 
are  common  property"  to  the  two  languages  as 
forms'^*,  or  infact  to  all  the  three. 

jEvrn    closer  Nngtcistic  Grammatical  Forms  are 

Swiilar. 

The  nominative  plurals  as  in  -asas  ^  are  common 

to  Inscription,  \'eda  and  Avesta,  but  they  are  seldom 

found  in  the  later  Sanskrit.      And   so    df  important 

'   Gadati  is    however  sugijested  upon  the  high  authority  of  JustL 

-    As    against    the    later   Sanskrit    termination    -as;     the    Avesta 

forms  are  -  aoiiho,  Indian  -asas;  The  Achaem.  is  -aha.       **  Av.  vasni. 
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pronouns.  ^Iz^a,  scarcely  known  to  the  Sanskrit,  is 
familiar  to  both  Avesta  and  the  Inscription;  and  the 
pronoun  ^//;;/,  unknown  to  Veda,  is  common  to  Old 
Persian  and  Zend.  The  infinitives  in  the  two 
aijree;  and  here  again  the  Veda  shares  pecularities 
with  both  Avesta  and  the  Inscriptions  little  known 
to  the  later  Indian.  As  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
lores  in  their  ultimate  origin,  we  have  yet  to  find 
the  man  who  holds  a  doubt. 

The  Inscription  language  is,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  almost  » broken «   Zend. 

T//r  Hhtoj'ical  Details,   and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Ke/igiovs. 

And  the  historical  details  also,  so  far  as  they 
are  indicated,  correspond.  That  the  spirit  of  the 
two  Religions  also  had  much  in  common  I  may 
regard  as  already  proved.  Let  us  now  turn  once 
more  to  the  objections.  We  have  sufficiently  an- 
swered our  (juestions  as  to  the  absence  of  the  very 
widely  used  term  deva;  but  let  us  ask  definitively: 
» where  is  Angra  Main}ai,  the  »l£vil  Creator «  of  the 
Avesta  upon  the  Inscriptions?*;  and  where  is  Dualism 
upon  them?  Where  too  are  the  Ameshaspentas?; 
and  might  we  not  even  expect  to  see  the  name  of 
Zarathushtra? 

Section  XVII. 

Recurrifii^  Objections.      Ano^ra  Mainyti  absent  from 

the  Inscription, 

In  the  name  of  reason  let  us  first  of  all  re- 
member that  we    are  dealing  with  Inscriptions^    on 
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the  one  side  at  least  of  our  discussion;  that  is  to 
say,  with  letters  cut  painfully  upon  rocks  or  walls 
in  places  sometimes  only  accessible  with  difficulty, 
and  at  one  spot,  as  already  said,  elevated  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  land;  and  that  these 
characters  are  cut  at  times  with  excessive  care. 

Surely  common  modesty,  if  not  indeed  common 
honesty,  should  forbid  our  expecting  to  see  everythintj 
which  was  current  orally,  or  even  written  upon  skins 
or  other  substances  at  that  date,  repeated  upon 
such  kinds  of  records  as  these  now  under  our  con- 
sideration. 

The  name  of  Angra  Mainyu  appears  nowhere 
upon  those  sculptures.  Does  this  defect  then  prove 
that  the  name  was  not  at  all  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  those  records,  or  that  it  was 
unknown  to  their  authors.  This  question  is  of  acute 
interest  to  us  as  biblical  critics;  and  this  I  have  often 
urged ;  for  if  it  were  conceivable  that  the  name  of  the 
great  Avesta  Uemon-god  was  never  known  to  Darius, 
nor  to  his  Successors,  then  the  quite  vital  point  of  the 
connection  between  tlie  three  Lores,  the  Achaemenian, 
the  Avesta,  and  the  Jewish  would  be  to  a  correspond- 
ing extent  obscured.  The  Inscriptions,  as  we  hold,  are 
almost  an  integral  part  of  our  Bibles,  so  to  express 
oneself,  for  the  reasons  which  no  intelligent  person 
can  dispute.  We  have  the  Edicts  of  Cyrus,  Darius, 
and  their  Successors  as  reported  by  our  Scriptural 
Authors  in  Chronicles  and  l{zra;  and  we  have 
a  closely  analogous  one  cut  upon  the  Babylonian 
Vase  Inscription  of  Cyrus,  as  upon  BehistUn,  etc., 
in  work,    or   in  handwriting,    as   it   might    well    be 
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called,  and  so  done  contemporaneously  with  the 
original  authors  and  at  their  personal  command; 
see  above.  Surely  no  serious  expositor  can  for 
a  moment  henceforth  think  of  putting  pen  to  paper 
upon  those  passages  without  having  learned  all  that 
it  may  be  possible  for  him  to  learn  from  these  suc- 
cinct annals  upon  the  Tablets.  So  much  is  ab- 
solutely sure  and  clear  beyond  all  cavil.  The 
Edicts  of  Cyrus,  Uarius,  etc.  in  Ezra,  etc.,  and  the 
inscribed  Records  of  those  same  Kings  upon  Behistun, 
etc.,  are  almost  parts  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Of  the  two,  the  Inscriptions  and  the  Edicts,  in  the 
eyes  of  critics  the  Inscriptions  possess  indefinitely 
the  greater  force  and  claims  to  credence;  but  the 
Edicts  are  likewise  justly  treasured.  Is  then  the  Avesta 
as  near  to  the  Inscriptions  as  the  Inscriptions  are  near 
to  the  Edicts?  If  they  are,  then  every  Biblical  critic 
has  a  new  source  of  information  and  illustration  in 
his  hand  which  it  is  both  his  privilege  and  his  duty 
to  use.  But  the  most  important  name  in  the  Avesta 
next  after  that  of  Ahura  Mazda  does  not  appear 
upon  the  Inscriptions.  If  this  is  omitted  there  be- 
cause it  was  not  known,  then  that  would  certainly 
show  that  the  Avesta  was  just  in  so  far  totally 
strange  to  the  Authors  of  the  Inscriptions,  and  the 
external  historical  connections  of  expressed  ideas 
would  be  most  certainly  broken  in  one  of  their 
catenae.  Was  then  the  name  absolutely  unknown 
to  these  Authors  and  to  their  public?  Was  such  an 
ignorance  as  this  probable?;  this  is  the  question 
before  us;  nay,  >  was  it  possible ?« 

20 
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Section  XVn,a. 
7"Ae  Occurepue  of  the  Name  was  indeed  to  be 
Expected. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  existed  very 
especial  reasons  why  this  name,  or  one  very  close 
akin  to  it,  should  have  been  made  use  of  in  these 
severe  denunciations;  for  such  many  of  the  sentences 
in  the  Inscriptions  can  only  be  described  to  be. 

The  ver>'  diction  seems  to  tremble  wth  a  furj^ 
which  it  but  half  expresses  in  the  vehemence  of  the 
writers,  concentrated  as  it  was  in  their  doubtless 
justly  provoked  animosities. 

Section  XVII,  b. 
First  Answer  to  the  Objection. 
My  first  answer  to  the  Objection  is  this;  xiz. 
that  the  needed  and  so  expected  name  was  sub- 
stituted,  as  I  will  shortly  show  below,  by  one  im- 
mediately kindred  to  it;  and  for  this  we  have  a 
close  analo*^  in  the  case  of  the  work  which  it  is 
our  very  object  to  bring  in  as  a  basis  for  our  evi- 
dence. The  striking  Avesta  name  of  Angra  Mainj-u 
is  replaced  by  a  most  effective  representative  in  the 
columns  of  the  great  Tablets;  but  so  it  is  in  the 
very  Avesta  texts  themselves,  and  in  passages  within 
them  where  we  should  most  of  all  expect  to  see  it 
in  its  immediate  expression. 

Absence  of  the  Name  from  large  Sections  of  the 

Avesta. 
Do   objectors    who    contravene    the   connection 
of  the  Inscriptions  with  the  Avesta  by  urging  upon 
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US  the  absence  of  Angra  Mainyu  from  the  latter 
as  an  argument  against  all  analogy  between 
them  and  the  Avesta,  really  know  what  indeed 
every  incipient  inquirer  who  takes  any  interest  in 
these  pursuits  ought  to  know,  which  is  that  there 
are  lengthy  passages  in  the  Zend  Avesta^  P^S^  ^'^ 
page^  and  chapter  after  chapter^  where  that  name 
does  not  occur,  and  this  in  a  Book  of  the  Avesta 
whose  very  title  describes  it  as  most  of  all  con- 
cerned with  Satan's  work,  the  Counter-devil  Book  \ 
and  in  parts  which  are  almost  violent  in  their 
denunciations  of  demoniac  things?  Did  the  authors 
or  re-writers  who  gradually  compiled  that  Book 
from  Chapter  IV  to  Chapter  IX,  12  inclusive,  nearly 
one  hundred  pages  of  the  translation  in  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  not  knoiv  that  there  existed  in 
any  Iranian  man's  religious  beliefs  and  fears  ^ny  such 
supposititious  person  as  he  whose  name  occurs  in  the 
very  first  Chapter,  say  some  1 6  times,  and  with  an 
emphatic  and  graphic  iteration  which  should  make 
the  passages  memorable  even  as  mere  literature? 

Differing  Dates  of  Sections  considered. 

Or  shall  we  establish  a  distinction  such  as 
most  necessarily  prevails  as  to  parts  of  Genesis, 
and  say  that  the  two  or  more  sets  of  composers 
were  so  wide  apart  as  to  time  and  space  that  the 
one,  the  later,  actually  did  not  know  the  other,  the 
prior,  so  presenting  us  with  an  additional  reason  for 
the  omission? 


*  The  Vi-d(a)eva-data,   Ventiidad. 

20* 
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Mttltiplicity  of  Authors  as  of  Course. 

The  Vendidad  and  all  the  rest  except  the 
Gathas,  had  authors  and  re-editors  enough,  as  we 
need  not  mention;  but  no  respected  expert  anywhere 
would  think  of  suggesting  that  the  re-writers  of 
X'endidad  I\'  to  IX,  12  which  are  without  the  name 
of  Angra  \fain)ai,  were  not  familiar  with  their  own 
first  Chapter,  striking  beyond  measure  as  it  is,  and 
this  simply  because  they  do  not  continue  on  to 
re-echo  the  revolting  Chief  Demon's  word?;  how 
much  more  completely  would  we  stultify  ourselves, 
if  we  reasoned  from  his  absence  from  these  neces- 
sarily so  shortened  chiselled  columns  \ 

The  Name  of  the  great  Iranian  Devil  which 
would  be  expected  in  denunciations  was  omitted 
beaiuse  it  was  substituted. 

Section  XYII,  c. 

The  Real  Point  at  Isstie. 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  substitution? 
This  is  the  decisive  point  at  issue;  is  it  effective  as 
an  asset  in  my  argument? 

^  Ani^a  Mainyu  does  not  occur  once  in  the  first  eight  chapters 
of  the  Yasna,  and  only  three  times  as  a  proper  name  in  the  entire 
Book-  From  Yasna  IX.  8  (Iq)  where  a  new  section  begins  the  name  does 
not  occur,  not  even  in  the  Gathas  until,  Y'.  TA'II,  XII,  where  it  occurs 
once:  from  there  on  it  does  not  occur  until  Yasna  LXI,  (Spiegel  LX), 
SBE  XXXI  from  page  233  to  312);  see  the  index  which  was  not  my 
work,  and  which  I  can  therefore  cite  the  more  confidently.  And  from 
Yasna  LXI  (LX)  to  the  end  of  the  Yasna  it  ne\-er  appears  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  once  in  the  Visparad,  and  but  once  in  the  Srosh 
Y'asht.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Haptan  Y'asht,  nor  in  the  Ardibehisht 
Y'asht,  nor  in  the  Khordad  Aban,  nor  in  the  Srosh  Y^asht  Hadokht,  nor 
in  the  Rashn  Yasht,  not  in  pp.  252 — 291  in  Darmesteter*s  Y'ashts,  SBE 
XXIII;  see  the  Index.     The  -generic  d(a)eva  is   frequent 
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He  Darius,  to  name  him  as  representing  the 
the  other  Authors  of  the  Inscriptions,  had  a  point 
of  infinite  significance  to  make;  and  he  went  straight 
to  his  mark,  not  dawdling  over  needless  sounds. 
There  was  one  chief  work  indeed  of  a  leading 
Demon  with  which  he  had  to  do,  and  he  fills  his 
Inscriptions  with  it.  He  even  uses  the  denominative 
verb-form,  as  said  before.  That  word  is  »//W«  and 
it  reverberates  in  cursing  tones  from  the  granite  * 
everywhere.  We  may  simply  claim  that  .\ngra  Mainyu 
without  the  name  is  recalled,  for  the  Lie  personified 
is  his  peculiar  attribute,  and  as  personified,  his  chief 
Agent  in  Avesta.  The  Drauga  of  the  Old  Persian 
represents  that  » falsehood «  which  is  the  one  thing 
so  bitterly  opposed  in  the  fierce,  though  clumsy, 
sentences;  and  the  author  works  up  its  infamies,  as 
Avesta  does  its  sister's,  for  all  that  they  are  worth. 

Adurujiya  means  literally  »He  did  the  lie«, 
» acted  I)ruj-like«.  And  this  Drauga  of  Behistun  is 
Avesta  »draogha«  slightly  varied,  as  draogha  itself  is 
but  another  form  of  r.druj*.  And  of  all  the  evil  names 
in  the  entire  three  sections  of  Avesta  this  was  the 
most  severe  and  common.  //r;r  t/icN  is  the 
most  emfihatic  Evil  Word  ifi  all  the  luscriptions 
likewise  the  7rn'  same  and  most  emphatic  Evil  Term 
in  all  Avesta^  while  in  this  last  extended  Eore  it 
poi7its  oiit  vitnperatively  the  chief  a^a^ent  of  the  Evil 
God^  whose  name  was  needless  upon  the  Inscriptions. 
In  the  Inscriptions,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  the  verl>- 
from  of  the  name  (the  Druj),  seldom  the  noun- form 

*  Or  other  rock  of  Behistun. 
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iJrauga,  and  we  have  it  everywhere.  Is  it  likely  that  the 
Authors  of  the  Inscriptions  were  ij^jnorant  of  an 
Angra  Mainyu  when  they  were  making  use  at  every 
column  of  the  word  which  appears  also  everywhere 
in  Avesta  to  express  his  essential  characteristic? 

In  the  Zoroastrian  Books  we  have  it  throughout 
where  e\nl  is  denounced.  We  have  nothing,  of  the 
worst  kind  of  sin  or  sorrow,  I  was  almost  about  to 
say,  without  the  dfvj  in  verb,  noun,  or  participle; 
and  in  parts  the  repetitions  become  most  vehement. 
Is  it  likely  that  w^hile  the  Inscriptions  and  the  Avesta 
are  thus  actually  one  as  to  the  very  chief  effect  of 
Angra  Mainyu,  the  Author  of  the  Inscriptions  had 
never  heard  of  that  great  God-devil,  whose  dreaded 
deeds  and  doubtless  also  whose  very  name  was*  spread 
from  India  almost  if  not  quite  to  Greece,  and  by 
his  (the  author's)  own  mighty  conquests  as  by  those 
of  his  Predecessor?  For  wherever  he  sent  the  name 
of  Auramazda,  there  beside  it  he  hurled  his  curses 
upon  the  >/./><,    see  the  Inscriptions  in  their  bulk. 

.Among  the  names  which  appear  so  conspicu- 
ousl)'  at  Behistun  stands  Raga  distinguished  in  the 
/\ vesta  as  Ragha.  Here  a  great  Rebel  was  defeat- 
ed, and  events  of  signal  political  importance  of 
c<^urse  took  place;  but  for  leagues  around  Raga  the 
name  of  Angra  Mainyu  was  continually  uttered  while 
Darius's  forces  were  still  there.  It  was  a  centre  of 
Avesta  influence,  and  Avesta  ideais  were  dominant, 
and  with  these  the  name  and  attributes  of  Angra 
Mainyu  were  necessarily  familiar,  being  bound  up 
even  with  their  thoughts  of  :>  deity «. 

Did  none  of  Darius's  officers  become  conversant 
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with  a  word  used  frequently  enough,  we  may  be 
sure,  by  bands  of  the  broken  enemy  to  emphasise 
their  fury.  They,  Darius  and  his  Ofricers,  were  having 
close  political  business  with  that  locality  very  fre- 
quently; and  possibly  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Inscriptions  were  being  cut  dispatches  from  that 
Province  were  coming  daily  in. 

Is  it  not  moreover  likely  that  a  believed-in  Per- 
sonal Spirit,  the  IJrauga,  kindred  to  the  Druj,  who 
had  a  notorious  Chief,  in  fact  a  separate  Creator  in 
Avesta,  should  not  have  had  any  chief  at  all  in 
the  religious  scheme  of  the  Authors  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions?, a  lonely  Sub-devil  as  it  were,  and  all  without 
a  friend;  and  this  in  a  lore  which  was  otherwise 
so.  close  to  the  Avesta  where  every  angel,  as  well 
as  every  Devil,  has  a  Chief? 

I  should  say  that  it  would  be  out  of  all  proportion 
for  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  chieftain  at  all 
over  this  Drauga  of  the  Inscriptions.  He,  or  she, 
had  a  Chief  Demon  over  him  or  her,  we  may  indeed 
be  sure  in  the  Inscriptions  just  as  »the  Draogha«  and 
^Druj«  of  the  Avesta  City,  may  represent  the  Chief 
par -eminence  in  their  related  Lore. 

And  is  it  then  probable,  so  I  submit,  that  this 
Demon  Chieftain  should  not  be  the  savie  Angra 
Mainyu  who  figures  in  the  Iranian  Books,  and 
whose  name  had  lived  for  ages.  Recollect  what  has 
been  said  already  upon  the  various  terms  which  are 
common  to  the  two  compositions,  all  marked  as 
they  are,  and,  so  to  speak,  exceptional  Avesta  words, 
and  yet  so  familiar  to  the  language  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions, and  so  called-for  within  the  subjects  handled. 
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that  they  could  not  even  be  kept  out  of  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  BehistOn  columns;  see  above. 

Conc/usion  as  to  the  Points. 

Can  we  therefore  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Chief  Demon  of  the  One  book  was  altogether 
known  to  the  authors  of  the  other  writings,  though 
often  out  of  mind?  Is  it  natural  for  us  to  suppose  that 
two  records  which  could  coincide  in  a  startling  manner 
upon  the  name  of  fiod  and  upon  His  character;  that 
is  to  say,  upon  His  justice,  His  beneficence,  His 
grace,  etc.,  in  expressions  all  singularly  characteristic, 
having  also  the  same  endeared  and  venerated  name 
for  Him,  Ahura  Mazda,  should  differ  otherwise  than 
accidentally  or  mechanically  upon  such  a  subject 
as  His  notorious  » Counterpart*,  His  fell  and  neces- 
sary Companion,  nay  His  very  »77(.'/;/«  ^ 

Above  all  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  later 
Persian  (lovernments,  not  only  the  F'unctionaries  of 
Uarius  but  those  of  his  entire  Uynast}'  much  later 
on,  even  up  to  the  year  358  B.  C.  about,  should 
actually  have  not  known  of  the  existence  ofsuch  a 
title,  a  very  curse-word  or  swear-word  sounded  in 
anathemas  throughout  the  entire  Middle  North  of 
the  l^mpire.  For  we  must  of  course  remember  that 
with  every  additional  century,  so  much  the  fuller 
became  the  Zoroastrian  ritual  and  the  Zoroastrian 
Lore,  the  Priesthood  too,  after  the  first  degeneration 
from  Gathic  days,  would  be  becoming  more  and 
more  enlightened,  as  we  see  from  the  tone  of  the 
Avesta  documents. 

'    -Counterpart*   is  here  iisevi  only  in  an  etymological  sense. 
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All  the  while  let  us  recollect  that  a  manyu, 
if  not  an  Angra  Ma(i)n)ai,  was  also  at  times  a 
hated  name  in  another  great  Dependency  of  Persia, 
for  manyu  has  an  evil  sound  even  in  Vedic 
Hymns.  ^ 

What  short  of  a  Bureau  of  Information  could 
Darius,  and  the  rest  have  had?,  if  they  had  never 
heard  those  syllables!  To  suppose  that  the  entire 
Dynasty  from  Cyrus  to  the  last  Ochus  was  orig- 
inally ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  chief  evil  Spiritual 
Being  believed  in  by  very  large  portions  of  the 
population  of  their  empire,  2uid  this  merely  because 
the  Name  of  this  Being  is  absent  from  these  sparse 
writings,  which  yet  reiterate  their  execration  of  His 
fell  work,  and  of  His  chief  characteristic,  and  of  that 
of  His  most  conspicuous  servants,  is  merely  to 
manifest  an  incapacity  in  judgment  upon  the  subject, 
and  upon  all  similar  questions  in  their  detail.  7^Ae 
Govern7nent  of  Darius  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  such  a  Name^  nor  of  its  meaning.  The  reason 
why  that  Name  was  omitted  was  therefore  not  be- 
cause it  was  unknown,  but  because  it  was  sub- 
stituted and  so  for  the  moment  out  of  use. 

Section  XVII,  d. 

Then  there  is  another  Omission. 

This  time  it  is  again  a  word  which  meets  us 
at  every  turn  in  the  sister  Lore  to  the  Inscriptions, 


*  See    above    upon  Philo's  dunameis    and  the  Amesha  lAmcrsha) 
Spentas. 
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and    one    which    may    even    be    represented  in  the 
Semitic  Scriptures  as  already  hinted  at  above  \ 

Where  are  the  Devds  upon  the  Inscriptions  f 

Dev&  is  utterly  absent  from  these  Sculptures  in 
whichever  sense,  in  the  evil,  the  Avesta  sense,  as  in 
the  »<jood«  \-edic  one.  W'ere  Darius,  Xerxes,  and 
even  Artaxerxes  III  (B.  C.  358  about)  ignorant  of 
a  word  which  was  as  familiar  to  India  as  the  name  of 
»God<  is  familiar  to  us,  and  which  in  one  of  their 
cities  Raija  (Ragha),  was  as  familiar  to  their  people 
as  the  word  y>  Devils  is  to  us?  It  is  simply  >  silly « 
for  us  for  a  moment  to  suppose  such  ignorance  to  have 
been  possible.  As  we  have  seen  from  the  text  of 
Chronicles  ^ ,  there  are  considerable  grounds  for 
us  to  believe  that  Cyrus  was  actually  in  the  way  of 
using  the  word  there  in  that  Semitic  form,  but  in 
the  »good«  sense  of  it  which  is  familiar  to  well- 
nigh  all  Indogermanic  speech  ^ 

/J(a)eva  ivas  no  unknown    Word, 

I  do  not  think  that  these  adverse  inferences 
are  justirial:)le.  The  Name  of  d(a)eva  was  generic. 
In  all  conceivable  sound  reason  not  only  did  the 
Authors  of  these  almost  Avesta  -  Inscriptions  origin- 
ally know  of  the  name  of  D(a)eva,  as  of  Angra 
Mainyu,  but  they  knew  of  a  throng  of  cognate 
Ciods,   Demon-gods,  or  god -lets,  whose  names  they 

'  See  above  where  I  call  attention  to  >Cyrus*S€  reputed  remarks 
about  the  *God  of  Heiveno  ,  and  below  where  I  consider  the 
objections. 

-  See  below  where  I   return  t«)  this. 
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could  not  at  all,    under   the   circumstances,    be  ex- 
pected to  transcribe. 

Mithra  and  Anahita. 

It  may  then  be  said,  that  both  Mithra  and 
Anahita;  see  above,  appear  upon  an  Inscription  of 
Artaxerxes  as  if  they  coloured  a  very  natural  scene. 
And  they  are  two  of  the  ver\'  most  prominent  of 
the  secondary  Avesta  names  of  Gods.  If  these  then 
are  mentioned,  why  were  the  D(a)^vas  omitted  if 
they  were  known,  and  with  them  Angra  M.?  The 
columns  were  not  too  » narrow*  (it  might  be  hinted) 
to  admit  those  two;  and  they  were  indeed  less 
prominent  than  the  giant  Aryan  Demon,  or  the 
generic  God-word,  D(a)9va  in  literatures  where  they 
were  recognised;  why  then  should  these,  the  D(a)$vas, 
as  well  as  Angra  Mainyu  have  been  left  unnoticed, 
unless  because  they  were  unknown?  Precisely.  The 
familiar  names  of  Mithra  and  Anahita  appear  here 
just  for  a  reason  which  emphatically  helps  on  my 
case.  While  scores  of  Gods  and  Angels  are  not 
alluded  to,  these  two  are  brought  in  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  the  Drauga  and  all  his  (or  her?) 
deeds  are  cited;  see  above;  and  for  a  reason  even 
stronger;  for  Mithra  and  Anahita  could  not  possibly 
have  been  omitted. 

The  words  were  in  all  human  probability  in- 
scribed within  a  building  because  their  consecrated 
images  had  been  solemnly  brought  into  it,  for  they 
are  especially  invoked  for  /protection,  and  in  close 
,associaiion  with  Alnira  Mazda  \ 

»  As  in  the  Yashts. 
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So  the  Drauga  is  cited,  and  his  or  her?,  acts 
are  summed  up  in  the  repeated  »adurujiya«  because 
the  terms  were  indispensable^  filling  to  repletian  the 
composer's  sense  of  wrong,  and  expressing  the  one 
chief  paint  of  aD  his  hostile  statements,  like  the 
» oppositions «  of  Vendidad  I.  The  Persian  King  had 
little  need  to  name  the  Devas  approvingly  or  other- 
wise, since  he  had  another  word;  but  Mithra  and 
Anahita  could  not  have  been  avoided  in  cutting 
a  » dedication «  within  that  Building.  Artaxerxes 
accordingly  ordered  those  names  to  be  inscribed. 

So  Artaxerxes  Ochus  mentions  Mithra  doubtless 
from  some  such  stringent  cause. 

XVI I  c. 
'Where  are  the  Ames  ha  Spentaf^ 

In  the  like  spirit  we  may  ask  and  answer: 
:>  where  are  the  Amesha  Spentas  upon  the 
Columns,  next  to  Ahura  externally  the  grandest 
Concept  of  the  Avesta?  Again  let  me  plainly  say 
that  it  is  perhaps  conceivable  as  a  possibility  that 
Cyrus  and  Darius  with  the  rest  of  the  Achaemenids, 
had  never  even  heard  such  sounds  as  express  those 
names.  But  in  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  this 
is  again  to  the  very  last  degree  improbable.  Not 
only  may  we  cite  once  more  the  close  pre- 
sence of  Avesta  ideas  upon  the  Inscriptions,  but 
the  names  also  occured  in  the  Rig- Veda  centuries 
before  Darius  or  Cyrus,  as  many  believe,  and  as 
I  have  already  somewhat  elaborately  shown  above  ^ 


^   See  above.  Part  I,  pages   iqb  ff. 
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And  just  as  Angra  Mainyu  must  have  been 
included  within  the  terms  which  expressed  the  activ- 
ity of  his  chief  servant,  so  the  Ameshas  must  have 
been  present  at  least  to  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
was  so  familiar  with  Ahura,  while  we  recall  again 
the  names  of  Mithra  and  Anahita,  for  these  were 
also  closely  associated  with  the  Ameshas  in  the 
A  vesta  texts  \ 

The  Ameshas  and  the   Other  Gods, 

It  would  indeed  be  hardly  fair  for  us  to  say 
that  the  Ameshaspentas  were  quite  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  included  precisely  among  the  » other  Gods « 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions ;  for  we  do  not  contend 
that  every  Avesta  name  was  positively  known  to 
Darius  or  his  successors.  To  bring  in  other  Gods  ^ 
is  not  necessarily  to  adduce  every  conceivable  cog- 
nate Deity. 

Oiir  Argtirnent  Recurs. 

But  we  have  only  to  apply  the  same  kind  of 
arguments  already  used.  No  one  supposes,  let  us 
hope,  that  the  Ameshaspentas  were  not  worshipped 
in  the  land  of  the  Gathas  at  least  as  early  as  Darius, 
seeing  that  they  were  actually  old  ideas  of  ante- 
vedic  origin  ;  nor  will  any  one  contend  that  the 
place  where  they,  the  Tiathas,  were  first  sung  was 
not  afterwards  at  least  within  the  Empire,    nor  that 

•  In  fact  Mithra,  as  already  hinted,  is  most  intimately  associated 
with  Ahura,     his  name  occuring   with  that  of  Ahura  in  the  double   form 

mithra-ahura  like  the  Vedic  Mitravaruna. 

•  See  below. 

•  See  above  upon  Philo's  dundmeis  and  the  Amesha  Spentas. 
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Raga  (Ragha),  where  those  Gathas  formed  the  cen- 
tral document  of  a  wide  religious  culture,  was  not 
a  well-known  site;  see  above,  where  I  allude  to 
the  subjugation  of  Fravartish. 

frrelevancy  Once  Again. 
But  why  should  they  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  Inscriptions,  save  in  a  case  of  some  close  and 
immediately  pressing  need?,  as  was  the  fact  with 
the  names  of  Mithra  and  Anahita.  Again  let  me 
protest  against  the  almost  insolent  ignorance  with 
which  too  many  of  us  approach  such  subjects.  If 
we  do  not  know,  we  should  be  at  least  ashamed 
that  we  do  not  know,  while  engaging  in  these  dis- 
cussions, that  (as  in  the  case  of  Angra  Mainyu) 
there  are  very  wide  sections  of  the  Avesta  Books 
themselves  where  none  of  these  great  Names  appear, 
though  they  are  those  of  the  August  Immortals,  the 
very  personified  Attributes  of  their  God.  The  Avesta 
is  now  one  Book  through  printing;  but  it  was  then 
on  scattered  MSS.,  or  partly  an  oral  lore,  and  not 
a  rock  Inscription,  yet  it  consisted  of  extended  parts 
or  documents.  If  then  the  Avesta  could  omit  the 
words  from  so  many  lengthy  parts  of  it,  why  should 
we  wonder  that  the  Inscriptions  do  not  bring 
them  in? 

Our  Ozun  Usages  Compared, 
Do  we,  let  us  ask  again  and  in  the  name  of 
common  fairness,  always,  or  so  often,  mention  aiir 
Archangels  in  our  Edicts,  or  even  such  a  pre-emin- 
ent Personification  as  a  member  of  our  Trinity 
Itself? 
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In  military  or  political  Inscriptions  where  do 
we  ever  say  any  other  such  word  save  »rTod«?,  at 
least  in  lands  called  »protestant«.  And  this  even 
intentionally,  for  there  are  many  Christians  who  do 
not  hold  with  their  brethren  as  to  the  full  details 
of  current  beliefs. 

TAe  Relative  Prominence  of  the  Ameshas. 

And  this  last  meets  another  just  objection  to 
my  argument,  for  some  one  should  say  that  the 
Amesha"  Spentas  were  far  more  prominent  in  the 
Mazda  Faith  of  the  Avesta  than  our  Archangels  are 
in  ours  at  the  present  stage  of  our  development, 
though  not  indeed  more  prominent  than  the  »Son  of 
God«,  or  »the  Third  Person  of  our  Trinity*,  and 
so  they  should  appear  upon  the  Inscriptions,  if  they 
were  a  kindred  Lore.  Well  said  again!  ;  but  is  it 
true?  Was  it  at  all  the  fact  that  the  Ameshaspentas 
were  so  prominent  in  Darius's  creed?  ;  and  is  it  at 
all  necessary  to  our  argument  for  us  to  suppose 
that  they  were  indeed  so  essential  to  his  Religion? 

Did  Darius  care  for  the  Ameshas  ? 

Did  Darius  believe  in  the  Ameshaspentas  at 
all,  let  us  seriously  tisk,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  indict  their  Names  at  every  turn?  My 
argument  depends  on  no  such  supposition.  Mazda- 
worship  like  our  Christ-worship,  had  many  sub-divi- 
sions beyond  all  doubt.  Dariuss  faith  may  well  have 
been  of  a  kind  which'  made  him  lukewarm  toward 
what  were  these  otherwise  most  holy  supernatural 
Beings  of  the  Avesta.     They  may  well    have    been 
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too  >Magian«  for  him,  just  as  the  very  Virgin  is 
too  » catholic «  for  some  of  us  V;  I  refer  of  course 
to  her  » Cult  4^. 

Darius  ivas  ipi   a  Sense  Monotheistic. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Darius  was  in  one  sense 
monotheistic,  and  passionately  so;  for  one  is  never 
so  radical  as  after  crushing  rival  fallacies;  I  meant 
and  mean  only  to  assert  that  the  Ameshas  were  not 
unhioum  to  him.  His  belief  in  them  or  his  non- 
belief  is  totally  indifferent  to  me  in  my  argu- 
ment just  here.  Otherwise  he  is  most  serious  in 
his  devout  expressions.  Notwithstanding  some  minor 
allusions  to  inferior  spiritual  beings  made  doubtless 
also  conscientiously  to  please  his  subjects,  he  ap- 
proaches even  the  Gathic  spirit  in  the  strong  torrent 
of  his  words.  And  the  » Gathic  spirit*  is  otherwise 
unique. 

He  had  no  disposition  at  all  to  divert  his  pre- 
occupied attention  with  extraneous  detail.  Aura- 
mazda  was  with  him  »the  Greatest  of  the  Gods«, 
meaning  by  this  that  He  was  the  only  real  One  in 
our  modern  sense,  the  » Creator  of  this  Earth  and 
of  yon  Heaven «;  so,  in  the  Avesta,  Danus  had  no 
time  at  all  to  pause  over  the  lesser  Gods,  sub-gods 
or  angels,  arch-  or  otherwise,  whichever  we  may 
choose  to  call  them,  and  however  much  or  Httle  he 
may  have  believed  them  to  exist,  except  as  sublime 
conceptions.  He  may  indeed  again  like  us,  have 
at  times  forgotten  them. 


^  As  to  some  particulars  of  the  belief  in  her  among  Protestants. 
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XVI  If. 

And  so  even  in  the  Avesta  there  are  extended  sections 
in  which  they^   the  Ameshaspentas^  are  not  seen. 

Take  up  even  the  Vendidad  once  more,  and  in 
all  the  Books,  pretty  nearly  one  third  of  the 
Avesta,  only  one  of  the  » Greater  Ameshaspentas,« 
names  occurs  from  chapter  I  to  chapter  XIX,  ii, 
a  mass  of  writing  perhaps  ten  times  as  great  as 
the  Inscriptions.  Not  Asha,  nor  Vohumanah,  nor 
Khshathra,  nor  Haurvatat  nor  Ameretatat  appear 
there,  only  Aramaiti,  and  that  in  her  sense  of  » earth  «• 
Even  in  the  Yasna  we  have  chapters  bereft  of  some 
of  them. 

Instead  then  of  carping  at  their  absence  from 
these  rough  but  earnest  sentences  of  the  Persian 
Kings,  common  sense  should  rather  say  to  us  that 
the  men  were  simply  thinking  of  other  things,  and 
for  the  very  best  of  all  good  reasons,  namely  that 
what  they  had  to  occupy  their  attention  was  greatly 
more  pressing  upon  their  immediate  needs  than  such 
things  as  the  names  of  minor  gods  or  other  theo* 
logical  distinctions. 

If  then  Darius  was,  or  » since ^<,  as  we  might  more 
confidently  say,  Darius  was,  so  far  as  his  ideas  appear 
upon  the  Inscriptions,  a  sort  of  Unitarian  ^  as  Mazda- 
worshipper,  and  therefore  one  of  a  caste  of  devotees 
who  detested  multiplicity  in  his  adored  divinities;  — 
and  if  he  were  likewise  a  vehement  Antimagian  as 
well;  —  and  if  also,  as  we  know,    the  Avesta  was 


*   >Uiiitarianc  is  the  name  of  a  Sect  which  denies  the  usual  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  holding  only  to  a  Unity. 

21 
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distinctly  Magiaii  on  the  other  side  \  the  Avesta 
being  actually  called  in  its  very  oldest  part  a  glori- 
fication of  the  same  Magian  Ameshaspentas,  then 
this  abolishes  the  argument  from  the  absence  of 
the  Ameshas,  and  it  leaves  the  Inscriptions  and 
the  Iranian  Books  as  to  other  particulars  still 
very  near  akin. 

And  this  is  the  point  of  my  argument  just  here. 
As  Darius  had  lately  crushed  the  false  Magian  Bar- 
diya,  (that  is,  Smerdes),  we  have  here  at  once  a 
reason  why  he  should  not  take  pains  to  engrave  upon 
his  Tablets  the  names  of  those  Spiritual  Beings  whom 
he,  that  Magian,  had  most  probably  worshipped  with 
a  fervour  all  too  zealous;  for  his  Ameshaspenta 
Magianism  was  presumably  the  reason  why  he,  Bar- 
diya  (Smerdes),  destroyed  the  sacred  temples  of 
Darius's  cult  We  reverence  the  Virgin  doubtless, 
but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  one  third  of  the  Christi- 
ans now  alive  scarcely  utter  the  yet  so  belov- 
ed name  except  in  frigid  formulas,  while  on  the 
contrary,  two  thirds  of  the  rest  of  us  almost  make 
her  »God«,  and  some  again  most  vehemently  oppose 
her  worship.  So  Darius  was  lukewarm  over  these 
» Magian «  Archangels  whose  influence  carried  his 
prime  enemy  on  to  his  so  strangely  usurped  throne. 

An  Afnesha  possibly  Referred  to. 
I  will  not  indeed  press  the  possibility  that  we 
have  actually  an  Amesha  referred  to  in  the  separ- 
ated dura  of  Behistun  I,  24  (Sp.)  where  it  may  be 
used  like  »ahura«,  which  in  the  Avestas  refers  at 
times  to  the  Ameshaspentas,  and  once  at  least  indeed 

'  See  the  curses  on  the  moghu-tbish,  the  magian-hmter. 
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to  the  expected  Prophet  in  the  sense  of  >Lordc; 
see  Yasna  XXIX,  2,  for  we  now  prefer  to  regard 
that  4ura  in  the  Inscriptions  as  an  instrumental  of 
the  chief  God's  name.  But  none  the  less  the  two 
occurrences  of  dura  and  durahya,  instrumental  and 
genitive,  as  separate  words  from  Mazda;  see  above; 
show  at  least  that  the  first  part  of  the  combined 
name  in,  Aura-mazda  still  retained  significancey  its 
sense  not  having  been^  as  so  often,  lost  in  the  united 
sounds;  and  this  still  vigorous  meaning  of  the  sep- 
arated  word  points  certainly  to  the  Avesta  where 
the  separated  ivord  is  universal^  and  where  it  also 
applies  at  times  both  to  the  Ameshas  and  even  to 
the  human  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  supreme  (good) 
Deity  as  I  have  said  above,  and  that  in  passages  nearly 
side  by  side.  How  little  possible,  let  me  say  with 
reference  to  this  point  as  well,  is  it  then  that  Darius 
knew  nothing  of  those  most  august  religious  Per- 
sonifications whose  neunes,  like  that  of  their  great 
Adversary,  were  at  that  very  moment  of  his  writing 
being  still  sung  in  many  a  hymn  in  that  Town 
and  throughout  that  Province  ^  where  his  successful 
general  had  so  lately  taken  decisive  military  action; 
and  whose  names  also  with  little  doubt,  not  so  long 
later  on,  resounded  through  the  Achaemenian  terri- 
tories even  to  the  very  shores  of  Greece. 

If  the  one  Lore,  even  in  its  chief  document, 
was  almost  made  up  of  homage  to  the  Immortal 
Six,  with  Ahura,  the  great  Seven;  —  if  these  were 
also  sung,  though  in  dimmer  allusion,  in  the  earlier 
Indian  Hymns,    how  is  it    conceivable    that   Darius, 

*  Raga  (Ragha). 

21* 
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his  Successors,  or  any  of  their  corps  of  learned 
men  had  never  even  heard  the  syllables? 

And  this,  again  let  us  recall  it,  when  officials 
must  have  been  coming  and  going  without  inter- 
mission from  the  closely  related  Zoroastrian  Pro- 
vinces, not  to  speak  of  a  Pandit  here  and  there 
from  the  more  distant  Indian  dependencies. 

Even  non-Zoroastrian  agents  from  the  North 
could  only  have  avoided  general  descriptions  of  the 
sectional  cult  7i/>o?i  the  U7iderstanding  that  it  was 
/a7ni/iar. 

»  Ti7nc<f^  evc7i  should  be  co7i  side  red  i7i  the  Afatter  of 

exte7ided  Sc7ilpt7ired  I}isc7'iptions  as    well    as    the 

ca7'ef7illy  acq7iired  y> Spacer. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  we  should  mention  the 
requirements  of  »time«,  even  as  a  minor  reason  for  all 
such  omissions  upon  the  tablets;  but  when  we  recall 
how  very  many  such  items  the  Achaemenids  may 
have  desired  to  mention,  even  »time«  itself  should  not 
be  left  unnoticed  \ 

Men  worked  slowly  doubtless  in  those  parts 
then,  though  quicker  possibly  than  now,  above  all 
artistic  persons.  And  Darius  was  not  the  man  to 
think  that  he  was  born  to  live  forever.  Two  years, 
or  three,  were  no  slight  item,  as  we  may  well  con- 
ceive, with  him  in  his  views  of  any  situation  what- 
soever, just  as  they  are  not  that  now  with  most  of  us. 
Time  for  completing  the  interesting  work  was  not 
therefore   to    be  thrown  away.      No    successor,    he 

'  Recall  that  most  significant,  if  not  pathetic,  circimistaiice,  the 
rou£jh-hewn  tablet  on  Behistun  which  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for 
further  Inscriptions;  but  >timec   failed  the   intending  annalist 
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might  feel  sure,  would  take  such  care  to  record 
his  deeds  as  he  himself,  and  details  of  angeliology 
and  the  like  were,  we  may  -be  certain,  the  very 
last  of  possible  considerations  which  engrossed,  even 
if  they  crossed,  his  mind. 

Matters  of  political  importance  were,  as  we  so 
clearly  see,  life  and  death  to  him  in  his  eventful 
moments,  for  he  presents  them  on  a  scale  of  such 
vast  magnitude  that  we  are  quite  oppressed  as 
we  trace  them  on  the  stones.  These,  he  thought, 
and  not  unnaturally,  were  controlled  by  God  Himself; 
see  above.  And  so  far  as  » divinities*  were  con- 
cerned, he  dealt  with  their  expected  help  alone. 

Would  we  then,  let  us  ask  again,  to  close  the 
point,  have  named  our  Gabriel  and  Michael,  our 
Raphael  and  our  Uriel  in  such  a  case  as  this?  sup- 
posing in  fact  that  we  could,  all  of  us,  instantly 
or  at  all  recall  each  and  every  name  of  them  at  will? 

XVII,  g. 

Zarathushtrd*s  Name,      Where  is  it? 

Its  absence   as  an  Argument  against  the  Association  of  the 
Inscriptions  and  Avesta, 

And  so  of  Zarathushtra ;  —  I  mean  of  course  the 
name.  All  things,  negative,  are  certainly  possible;  — 
as  we  may  often  say  —  »  with  God«  at  least-;  or  rather, 
led  us  add,  »all  things  intellectual «;  that  is  to  say, 
» possible «,  when  we  take  into  our  consideration  the 
immensity  of  human  apathy.  No  relative  of  Cyrus,  nor 
any  functionaries  in  his  employ,  may  have  ever  heard 
the  sound  of  such  a  title  as  I  have  named  above.    But 
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the  Zoroastrian  Town  with  its  surrounding  territory 
comes  in,  and  with  perhaps  an  added  force,  once  more. 
If  the  Inscription  Religion  had  any  counterpart,  so  far 
as  our  records  of  such  a  circumstance  can  extend, 
then  that  counterpart  existed,  as  no  one,  reading  the 
Inscriptions,  will  any  longer  question,  at  that  ancient 
site.  Ragha  is  a  marked  Avesta  name,  let  us  recall  it 
again;  see  above.  There  an  Ahura  Mazda  was 
worshipped  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  all 
men  see,  just  as  the  Kings  own  Auramazda  was 
>God«  in  the  more  Southern  site.  We  have  no 
inscriptions  there  at  Ragha,  but  we  have  what  is 
nearly  as  convincing,  an  imperishable  Book.  The 
sources  of  that  Book  were  at  that  instant  extant 
there,  as  all  should  know,  and  its  chief  pieces  were 
then  in  all  human  probability  actually  used  in 
worship;  and  the  name  of  » Zarathushtra «  lives 
throughout  them  everywhere.  Had  nothing  ever 
then  been  heard,  let  us  as  before  inquire,  of  a  name 
which  was  so  familiar  in  the  Northern  town  at  the 
moment  when  Darius  wrote  at  his  more  central 
Capital  or  at  Persepolis?  Here  was  a  name,  let 
me  say  it  a;4ain,  with  which  a  great  Province  actu- 
ally rang.  Did  no  lingering  echoes  of  it  reach 
the  place  where  other  priests  of  lesser  magnitude 
were  standing  in  consecrated  fanes  before  altars 
doubtless  all  aflame  with  the  same  venerated  ele- 
ment which  shone  from  scores  of  Sanctuaries  in  the 
Ragha  Province,  while  worshipping  the  identically 
same  Deity,  Auramazda,  Darius's  God?  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  a  probable  idea  that  a 
name   so    greatly   celebrated   at    Ragha   was   never 
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even  heard  at  the  central  seat  of  Government;  for 
it  became  at  last  so  prominent  that  like  » Caesar « 
in  another  application  in  imperial  politics,  it  actually 
gave  title  to  officials.  The  Magnates  of  various 
places  began  to  take  on  »Zarathushtra« ,  till  at 
last  their  Chief  assumed  the  very  form  superlative, 
so,  curiously.  Others  were  »Zarathushtra« ;  but 
he  ^  became  »most  Zarathushtra«,  hardly  so  early 
however  as  Darius,  but  quite  probably  indeed 
before  the  last  of  these  Inscription  writers  prepared 
their  edicts  for  the  chisels. 

Why  does  not  then  the  name  occur  upon  the 
Tablets,  upon  the  Rocks  and  Palaces? 

Really  it  is  time  that  we  should  begin  to 
hesitate  before  we  protract  these  queries;  see  above 
upon  the  Ameshaspentas.  I  have  carefully  avoided 
any  such  idea  as  the  too  close  association  of  this 
extremely  conspicuous  name  with  the  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  Empire.  That  name  is  to  be  sure  ab- 
solutely embodied  in  Avesta;  —  and  Avesta  in  its 
related  lores  was  widely  spread  over  the  North,  North- 
East,  and  North -West  of  Iran;  but  not  necessarily 
so  much  so  toward  the  South.  Both  it  and  the  name 
with  it  could  not  have  well  failed  to  be  known  at 
the  Capital  for  the  reasons  above  given  as  to  Angra 
Mainyu  and  the  Ameshas. 

Perhaps  one  simple  explanation  more  might  here  be 
put  in  at  once  to  account  for  its  omission,  which  is,  not 


*  Zarathustrotema.  >The  Raj^ha  Province  had  no  formal  fifth 
ruler's  name,  or  title  >Zarathushtra« ;  doubtless  because  the  real  or 
supposed  descendants  of  Z.  still  lingered  there.  And  the  office  was 
hereditary  with  their  head  without  especial  appointment ;     see  Y.  XIX. 
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that  the  name  was  too  familiar;  but  that  it  was 
perhaps  abhorred,  Z2irathushtra,  was  of  course 
also  »magian«  like  the  Ameshaspentas  if  he  was 
cinything;  see  the  condemnations  of  the  >magian- 
hater«  in  Avesta.  He  belonged  to  the  detested  form 
of  the  rival  Mazda- worship;  and  just  as  Catholic 
hates  » heretic «  in  our  times  of  Reformation,  *  so  did 
Darius  hate  the  Magu  and  with  all  the  vehemence 
which  could  lead  to  slaughter.  How  then  could 
Zarathushtra  be  named  (with  veneration)  by  the  man 
who  overthrew  the  chief  Magian  of  the  period,  the 
zealous  Smerdes,  Bardiya,  the  so-called,  or  real, 
pretender  and  impersonator,  if  all  that  story  can  be 
believed  \ 

If  Darius  had  cited  Zarathushtra,  it  would  have 
been  in  an  hostile  sense.  No  name  that  could  be 
named  would  be  less  likely  to  be  found  among 
such  records  of  a  dynasty  ostentatiously  founded 
upon  the  execution  of  a  person  of  his  sect. 

The  absence  of  the  name  » Zarathushtra*  from 
the  records  proves  only  that  Darius  was  not  in- 
sincere, or,  -  not  demented.  There  is  one  name  in- 
deed upon  Behistun  and  the  rest,  which  is  identical 
in  terms  with  a  conspicious  one  within  Avesta.  It 
is  \rshtaspa.  If  we  could  identify  the  Vishtaspa  of 
the  Inscription  with  the  X'Tshtaspa  of  Avesta,  this 
would  put  the  Avesta  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
ever)'  Bible-Scholar  in  the  land,  which  is  a  leading 
object  of  this  present  book,  and  a  result  in  practical 
literature  of  acute   significance   and   far  reaching  in 

*  I  personally  beg  leave  to  hesitate  a  little  before  I  accept  the 
whole  of  it;  all  others  however  seem  to  absorb  it  as  it  stands. 
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its  effects ;  for  no  one  knows  how  widely  conclusions 
like  these  may  one  day  bear.  We  must  pause  how- 
ever here  at  this  a  little,  in  default  of  completed  evi- 
dence. It  seems  really  in  our  especial  sense  of  it,  to  be 
>too  good*  to  be  among  the   things  called  »true«. 

As  to  »Zarathushtra«  however,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  intimation    of  the  name. 

From  the  word  Auramazda  however,  as  well  as 
from  the  words  »Mithra«  and  »Anahita«,  j^and  also 
from  the  continuous  tone  of  the  religious  sentiment 
together  with  the  linguistic  analogies,  we  know  for  sure 
that  the  forebears  of  Zarathushtra  and  those  of  Darius 
once  worshipped  the  same  Ahura  Mazda  as  their  God 
in  the  self-same  local  tribe;  for  then  those  Deities  and 
worshippers  were  each  the  self- same  persons,  and 
lived  in  the  common  home.  No  one  doubts,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  who  understands  the  subject,  that  there 
was  once  a  time  called  that  of  » Iranian  Unity «, 
and  further  back  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  early 
world  there  was  a  period  of  Indo-Iranian,  and  even 
of  Indo- Germanic  Unity.  Already  in  those  im- 
memorial days,  so  well-nigh  inconceivably  remote, 
the  same  Gods  whose  names  we  trace  on  the  In- 
scriptions, in  the  Avesta,  and  in  Veda  were  rever- 
ently adored  with  no  thought  as  yet  of  differ- 
ence, Ahura  as  Asura,  Mithra  as  Mitra,  Agni,  Atar 
and  the  rest;  see  above;  and  out  of  the  primeval 
lore  in  which  those  religious  thoughts  were  then 
embedded  emerged  the  three  later  branches,  the 
Vedic,  the  Zarathushtrian,  and  the  Daric.  Surely 
it  is  mere  incompetence  for  us  to  suppose  that  the 
masses  who  worshipped  under  the  Persian  successors 
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of  Zarathushtra  were  ignorant,  originally  so,  not  only 
of  the  very  chief  Gods  reverenced,  and  of  the  One 
chief  Demon  feared  by  the  masses  taught  by  their 
own  first  predecessors,  but  of  the  leading  Prophet's 
name  as  w^ell.  Momentary  fortgetfuhiess  was  beyond 
all  question  the  chief  cause,  next  to  the  non-relev- 
ance of  a  citation,  why  the  names  were  not  hewn 
out,  but  original  ignorance  is  totally  aside;  —  more 
especially  as  it  involved  an  unaccountable  absence 
of  information  on  the  part  of  Darius's  officials  actually 
appointed  by  him  to  report  upon  the  general  business 
details  of  the  public  Cults. 

It  becomes  now  my  duty  to  notice  some  criti- 
cisms which  might  be  made  on  Darius  as  regards 
his  personal  character  and  creed.  For  a  direct 
indictment  of  these  is  next  in  point;  and  first  as 
to  his  Creed;  for  this  naturally  falls  in  as  an  appendix 
to  the  last  item.  It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  my  argu- 
ment neither  directly  nor  fundamentally  depends  upon 
the  excellence  or  inferiority  of  either  the  man  or 
his  convictions  in  themselves  alone  considered;  but, 
as  I  have  more  than  once  implied,  there  are  sub- 
ordinate elements  among  those  considerations,  which 
bear  most  seriously  upon  the  results  which  I  zxa 
endeavouring  to  make  good. 

Section  XVIII. 
Objections    as    to  ftirther  Interior  Elements    of   the 

Religion   of  the  InscriptioJis. 
Darius^s  Creed  more  closely  considered.  Allusions  to  other  Gods. 

And  what  of  the  allusions  to  »the  Other  Gods?« 
Are  these  not  an  objection    to    the    comparison   of 
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the  Avesta  religion  with  that  of  the  Inscriptions, 
and  upon  the  ground  of  the  >  polytheism  c  involved 
in  such  ideas?,  a  point  not  yet  so  very  well 
thought  out. 

My  answer  is  that  » polytheism*  as  an  accu- 
sation just  here  has  fortunately,  or  the  reverse, 
but  little  point,  for,  while  in  its  mass  monotheistic, 
barring  the  independent  Satan,  parts  of  the  later 
Avesta  themselves  cannot  be  described  as  anything 
but  such -like,  though  from  the  earlier  Avesta  this 
polytheism  is  absent.  Indeed  the  difference  between 
monotheism  and  polytheism  is  no  by  means  always  so 
easy  for  us  to  trace  in  the  forms  of  our  own  Religion, 
not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  Avesta.  We,  Christians, 
are  ourselves  also  reckoning  quite  without  our  host 
if  we  think  that  independent  critics  would  always  call 
us  Monotheists,  that  is  to  say,  not  without  some 
very  serious  reserves.  We  are  positively  the  contrary 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  though  falsely  so,  as  we  may  be 
well  assured;  and  this  in  regard  to  what  some  would 
call  the  most  vital  elements  of  our  Faith.  Our  very 
Tritheism,  (?  so,  badly  named)  would  make  us  such  in 
the  view  of  many  a  cold  critic,  not  to  speak  of  »our 
God's  Mother «,  our  Angels  and  Archangels.  To 
defend  Avesta  from  this  charge  of  »many  gods«,  we 
can  indeed  make  clear  the  astonishing  refinement  of 
the  Gathas,  showing  that  their  Dualism  resulted  from  a 
recoil  against  just  this  many-godded  belief,  degrading 
as  they  evidently  thought  it  to  be,  while  even  in  the 
most  polytheistic  passages  of  the  late  Avesta  the  one 
good  God  stands  out  unusually  distinct  from  the 
company  of  lesser  divinities.    Yet  there  are  isolated 
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passages  in  the  later  Avesta  where  another  Deity 
closely  approaches  Ahura  in  the  degree  of  honour 
accorded  him. 

Avesta  is  indeed,  in  its  later  portions,  almost 
Veda  in  these  picturesque  particulars.  See  where 
in  the  Yasna  Ahura  and  Mithra  are  linked  tog- 
ether quite  as  Mitraviruna  \  A  distinct  cry- 
ing back  had  taken  place  from  the  Gathic  age  to 
some  still  earlier  common  primeval  lore;  —  for  the 
later  Avesta  seems  to  call  up  again  a  throng  of 
once-venerated  primeval  Deities  strictly  ignored 
within  the  Gathas,  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 
significant  facts  yet  known  to  our  ancient  literature  *. 
The  Gathas  banished  even  the  time-honoured  Mithra 
with  the  rest;  —  or  did  they  actually  foredate 
them  ?.  This  polytheism  of  the  isolated  passages  might 
however  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  merest  flicker  ^. 

But  in  view  of  it  why  should  not  Darius  and 
the  rest,  though  essentially  monotheistic  in  their 
spirit,  be  also  tinged  with  this  same  veneration  for 
»the  many  Gods«,  such  as  the  later  Avesta  at  times 
revecJs.  Personally  I  think  that  Darius  was  singularly 
free  from  »many-godded-ness« ;  —  but  why  should  this 
have  been  the  case?  Is  there  any  particular  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  been   deeply   infected  with 

*  Y.  2,  44  Spiegel,  ahura-mithra  as  dual  —  Y.  i,  34  Sp.  ahura- 
eibya-niithraeibya,  —  while  yet  at  another  place  Ahura  is  said  distinctly 
to  have   > created*   Mithra;  see  above. 

-  If  Mithra,  Agni,  and  the  rest  were  ignored  in  the  Gathas,  because 
they  were  then  unknown  at  the  time  when  the  Gathas  were  first  song; 
and  never  known  before  that  time,  the  result  would  be  well-nigh  stu- 
pendous as  a  circumstance  in  early  history.  It  would  show  the  Gathas 
to  be  indeed  by  far  the  oldest  of  all  surviving  books,  which  indeed 
some  now  think  them,  as  it  is,  to  be.  '  But  it  exists. 
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it,  seeing  that  it  was  so  common?  Why  should  he 
not  have  been  at  least  as  much  tinged  with  it  as 
the  Rishis  of  the  Yashts?  or  as  we,  some  of  us,  are 
ourselves  supposed  to  be. 

histhicts  of  Chivalric  Courtesy  were  moved  to  Actio7t. 

Darius,  though  fervent  in  his  faith,  was  no 
Christian  martyr  of  the  early  type  under  the  Gentile 
Emperors,  regarding  the  smallest  recognition  of  other 
Deities  though  well  accredited,  as  being  quite  a  hein- 
ous crime;  see  above.  His  convictions  and  sense 
of  proportion  on  the  contrary  would  have  urged  him 
to  be  decent  toward  the  religious  feelings  of  his 
subjects  '. 

He  was  a  politician  doubtless,  and  somewhat  ruth- 
less often  from  the  very  nature  of  his  aims;  —  but 
he  was  none  the  less  a  man  embued  with  sentiment. 
The  religious  cults  of  the  various  races  within  his  care 
were  dear  to  him,  each  of  them,  as  we  may  be 
very  sure;  and  every  cult  involved  the  deepest  inter- 
ests of  human  lives,  domestic  social  and  political. 
These  creeds,  he  doubtless  saw,  as  we  all  see,  were 
in  themselves  both  really  innocent  and  also  honour- 
able, as  gropings  toward  the  light,  the  best  that 
their  adherents  knew.  And  he  himself  too  shared 
them  personally  and  most  sincerely  in  a  certain 
sense,  for  he  was  glad  to  hope  that  the  lesser  Gods 
would  help  him  on  in  his  arduous  tasks  with  all 
their  magnitude  together  his  own  great  worshipped 
Central  Force. 


*  See  above  upon  Cyrus. 
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Conscience,  let  me  repeat  it  with  emphasis,  instead 
of  restraining  him  from  such  words  and  acts  of 
reverence,  would  on  the  contrary  urge  him  to  say 
every  word  and  do  every  deed  of  respect  and  sym- 
pathy towards  his  sincere  and  pious  fellow-countrymen; 
see  above.  Consideration  for  the  Gods  even  of 
another  nation  would  really  in  the  end,  as  always, 
conduce  to  a  better  attitude  toward  his  own. 

His   ^  Other  Gods^    indeed  were  strangely  Limited, 

We  should  in  no  wise  ask  why  Darius  names 
these  mother  Gods«,  »all  Gods«  or  »clan  Gods?« 
but  rather  »why  he  names  so  few«.  Our  reason  given 
for  this  and  all  such  like  omissions  will  never  var}'. 
Space,  time  and  attention  were  only  left  for  things 
immediately  practical;  that  is  to  say,  for  things  im- 
peratively urgent. 

If  this  last  question  then  is  all  that  keeps  the 
Inscriptions  from  A  vesta,  our  task  is  over.  Of  the 
Inscription  and  the  late  Avesta,  the  last  is  the  more 
> pagan*  *  of  the  two,  teeming  with  accredited 
divinities,  half-gods  and  angels. 

Great  as  may  be  the  essentials  upon  which  the 
two  resulting  lores  may  differ,  the  elements  on  which 
they  are  one  still  keep  all  our  reasonings  valid.  The 
facts  remain  unmoved. 


^   >Paganc  is  here  used  in  no  uncomplimentary  sense.     In  Rome 

the  stateliest  houses  remained  most  >pagan<. 
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XIX. 

Objections  Conthiued. 

Imperfections    in    the    Ideals    of    Personal     Character     as 

manifested    in  the  Becorded  Acts  and  Servtimetits  of  Darius 

aside  from  his  professed  Religious  Policy, 

The  defect  which  makes  the  deepest  impression 
upon  every  one  who  first  glances  over  the  Inscrij> 
tions  whether  hurriedly,  or  otherwise,  is  the  inhuman 
cruelty  revealed  in  the  few  passages  of  the  Behistun 
already  cited;  see  above;  see  also  below. 

Cruelty. 

The  execution  of  the  captive  rebel  » Kings «, 
see  above,  leaves  little  for  the  imagination  to  supply. 

In  extenuation  of  this  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  put  forward  at  this  moment  except  that  poor 
attempt  at  a  palliation;  viz.  that  it  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  age  in 
which  the  enormity  transpired.  Darius  doubt- 
less glutted  a  brutal  desire  for  revenge  in  these 
barbaric  acts,  so  far  indeed  as  these  Inscriptions 
are  personal  at  all,  and  whether  he  himself  really 
dismembered  his  captive  enemies,  as  he  seems  so 
callously  to  assert,  or  not. 

The  Executions  were    largely   acts  of  War  and  in 
Self'  defence. 

Aside  however  from  the  revolting  methods 
of  the  executions,  we  must  of  course  understand 
that  they  were  constructively  acts  of  war,  and  might 
well  be  so  described;  see  also  elsewhere;  as  done  in 
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» self-defence «.  Those  enemies  had,  on  their  side,  risen 
upon  him  for  his  destruction.  All  that  he  held  dear 
they  had  endeavoured  to  annihilate,  and  had  they 
been  sucessful  in  their  revolt,  then  they  beyond  all 
manner  of  a  doubf,  would  have  treated  Darius 
precisely  £ls  he  did  them. 

The    International    Public    must    be    Struck    with 

Terror. 

Aside  also  from  the  slaking  of  vindictive  fury, 
it  was  the  current  opinion  of  the  Period  that  other 
insurgent  princes  must  be  » struck  with  terror*  by  the 
severe  chcistisement  of  conquered  enemies.  Frightful 
details  might  deter  them  (those  others)  from  the 
same  careers  of  conspiracy  and  attack.  Even  Zara- 
thushtra  could  urge  on  his  followers  to  executions  * ; 
and  it  would  be  wholly  unphilosophical  if  I  should 
fail  to  add  that  some  Christian  executions  of  dis- 
cordant fellow-believers  and  of  criminals  show  details 
quite  as  demoniacal  ^.  Those  of  Darius  were  however 
savage  acts  indeed  beyond  all  question,  as  recorded  on 
the  Inscriptions,  if  not  indeed  the  acts  of  savages. 
Perhaps  Darius  really  never  did  them,  -  not  personally 
at  least.  At  all  events  let  us  sincerely  hope  that  he 
exaggerated  their  low  details  to  deepen  the  horrific 
effect  upon  intending  imitators  who  might  hear  the 
rumours  of  them. 

After  this  the  Egotism  of  the  Inscriptions  is 
what  strikes  us  most  in  our  preliminary  perusal. 
Such  a  peculiarity  indeed  is  not  fatal  to  Darius's 
his  credit;  but  it  hcis  it  serious  bearings. 

»  See  Yasna  XXXI,  XXXII,   etc.  '  Cp.  the  Inquisition. 
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XIX,  b. 

Mgotism  as  a  Gross  Foible   in    the   Writers   of  the 
Liscriptions. 

The  defect  is  at  times  so  glaring  as  to  seem 
to  us  to  be  quite  diseased  in  its  ever  -  recurring 
manifestations,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  strange 
to  say,  curiously  out  of  keeping  with  the  religious 
fervour  of  the  Inscription  writers  themselves  as  ex- 
pressed in  other  parts  of  their  statements.  And 
this  may  well  nullify  all  favourable  effect  which  may 
have  heen  produced  upon  us,  being  also  in  harsh 
contrast  with  the  tone  of  their  political  action  toward 
the  Israelites  as  recorded  in  our  own  Semitic 
Scriptures. 

All  is  »I«  and  »me«,  as  we  report  with  some 
disgust,  upon  their  writings  as  transferred  to  the 
Inscriptions.  »I  am  Cyrus  the  King,  the  Achaemenid* 
are  the  only  words  which  have  really  survived  to 
us  of  the  Iranian  Incriptions  of  one  Cyrus,  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  that  unique  sentence  belongs 
to  Cyrus  the  Great,  or  to  a  later  pretender;  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  extreme  self- 
consciousness  of  his  Successor.  »I  am  Darius  the 
great  King;  Auramazda  made  me  kmg.  As  Aura- 
mazda  made  this  earth  he  delivered  it  over  to  me, 
etc.,  see  above  and  below.  From  of  old  were  my 
family  kings,  etc.« 

XX. 

A^fswers  to  the  Charges, 
My  answer    to    the  lot  of  it  is  first  and  again 
a  frank  concession.    Like  most  other  reigning  Oriental 

22 
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families  in  ancient,  and  shall  we  say  also,  in  modem 
times,  the  Achaemenids  must  have  been  well-nigh 
not  quite  mentally  sane  on  such  a  subject  So  far 
as  their  expressions  were  really  personal,  they  cer- 
tainly show  what  must  inevitably  take  place  in  the 
case  of  all  persons  situated  as  they  so  necessarily 
were. 

Lifelong  Adulation  must  in  the  End  Morbidly 
affect  the  Balance  of  the  Faculties. 
Alexander  perhaps  naturally  lost  his  dignity,  as  we 
remember,  so  far  as  seriously  to  consider  whether  he 
should,  or  should  not,  assume  the  honours  of  the 
Gods.  But  then  I  must  recall  what  I  have  already 
said  above;  see  upon  page  244,  which  is  that  even 
these  expressions  may  have  been  really  little  else 
but  formulas;  and,  if  such,  they  would  have  been 
so  written  by  confidential  representatives  and  even 
in  certain  cases  without  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  Master. 

Fixedness  in  Statement. 
»The  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians*,  as  we 
understand  from  the  Expressions  in  Ezra  and  Daniel, 
had  later  at  least  taken  on  a  certain  proverbial 
» fixedness  of  character*,  and  the  dynastic  claims  of 
their  Monarchs  formed  of  course  the  very  centre 
of  their  system,  which  was  that  of  an  autocracy 
quite  absolute.  Xerxes,  we  are  certain,  was  in  many 
of  his  expressions,  not  only  upon  the  Inscriptions  but 
elsewhere,  using  terms  which  had  been  set  by 
custom  at  least  from  the  time  of  Darius;  andArta- 
xerxes  was  following  on   in   the   same  manner  with 
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sayings  from  the  time  of  Xerxes;  see  above.  And 
perhaps  the  very  word  so  familiar  to  us,  as  the 
»unchangeability«  ^  of  »the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians*  came  from  the  fact  that  they  were  first 
thus  chiselled  in  the  stone  on  hillsides,  tombs  and 
palaces,  and  so  from  a  very  natural  cause  outlasted 
every  other  sort  of  record. 

Docuvioitary  Expressions    controlled  by  Hereditary 
Association. 

Very  many  other  expressions  beside  those  which 
I  have  noticed  bear  strong  traces  of  having  been 
controlled  by  customary  forms,  decades  and  half 
centuries  back,  as  they  certainly  were  so  » stereo- 
typed* during  the  time  from  Darius  to  Ochus;  see 
above.  And  to  this  thought  I  must  once  again 
return. 

Further  Extenuations. 

But  let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  grant  for  a 
moment  that  these  writers  indicting  the  texts  for 
their  Inscriptions  were  in  fact  consciously  as  per- 
sonally egotistic  as  they  really  seem,  from  their 
statements,  to  have  been,  and  that  the  fact  that 
they  followed  fixed  precedents  or  formulae  stereo- 
t}^ed  for  a  century  and  a  half  at  least,  has  little 
if  any  force  to  shelter  them  from  such  an  impu- 
tation as  I  have,  in  the  name  of  my  opponents, 
brought  against  them,  a  very  great  deal,  let  us  say 
in  passing,  for  us  to  grant. 


'  See  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

22^ 
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The  Displeasing  Foible  Engiilfed  i7i  the  Extra- 
ordinary  Details. 

No  one,  let  us  hope,  who  has  the  smallest 
sense  of  proportion  in  his  estimates  of  history 
or  of  politics,  can  read  the  Inscriptions  without  feel- 
ing that  » personal  egotism*  is  absolutely  engulfed 
so  to  speak,  as  an  element  in  the  situation  by  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  acts  reported. 

The  Situations  called  /or  Self-assertion. 

Uo  we  indeed  for  a  moment  fully  realise  what 
the  situation  of  Darius  actually  was?  For  many 
an  untrained  reader  of  our  Oriental  documents,  fails, 
as  I  fear,  too  often  to  take  in  what  is  one  half  of 
the  matter  presented  for  his  consideration.  Does 
it  seem  to  us  to  be  a  circumstance  of  little  breadth 
or  moment  that  Darius  actually  claimed  to  possess 
and  govern  the  greater  part,  0/  the  civilised  Earth  f 
twent)'  three  nations  large  and  small  as  we  have 
seen,  but  for  the  most  part  great,  in  their  extent 
of  territory  at  least,  including  how  many  cities, 
towns  and  villages  with  their  totality  of  inhabitants. 
Surely  they  numbered  many  millions  ?  Self  assertion 
is  no  longer  the  familiar  characteristic  in  view  of 
that.  Assertion  in  terminology  in  such  a  case  and 
in  such  a  period  was  absolutely  unavoidable.  How 
could  a  Persian  Emperor  govern  one  half  the  world  in 
BC.  500 — 400  without  maintaining  such  an  attitude. 

In  all  such  cases  also  there  is  much  that  softens 
our  harshest  judgments  toward  the  Person,  as  we 
ponder    them,    for    they    actually  move  our  pity,    if 
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they  do  not  indeed  show  him  to  have  been  hardened 
to  adversities. 


Sudden  and   extreme   Vicissitudes  waylaid  Darius^ s 
Daily  Course. 

This  Monarch's  life  was  evidently  one  long 
nightmare  of  Revolts.  He  scarcely  reigned^  as  we 
might  almost  be  induced  to  say,  he  wrangled. 

One  after  another  of  the  mighty  peoples,  whom 
he  claimed  to  own  and  govern  was  almost  always 
on  the  eve  of  insurrection;  and  sometimes  several 
of  them  together  at  a  time.  Civil  war,  as  a  con- 
dition of  things,  was  almost  chronic. 

Can  we  wonder  then  that  Darius  chiselled  up 
his  self-assertions  everywhere?  One  never  becomes 
so  self-assertive  as  in  the  face  of  danger.  The  ter- 
ribly distracted  man  then  hardly  knew  what  a  normal 
peace  could  be.  His  domestic  administrations  were  daily 
struggles,  and  as  to  foreign  politics  his  life  was  one 
long  tumult.  Babylon  revolted  as  we  saw;  and  when 
he  turned  to  put  it  down,  nine  great  nations  rose 
up  against  him  in  his  rear.  And  for  a  second 
time  it  revolted,  later.  Legal  points  had  likewise 
to  be  refuted,  with  these  however  a  Persian  Emperor 
might  doubtiess  make  short  work;  but  vast  details 
of  business  continually  occupied  his  thoughts;  and 
conquered  nationalities  were  remodelled. 

Every  foreign  State  would  be  quite  as  imperious 
toward  him  as  he  could  possibly  be  toward  it. 
Whatever  he  had  said  and  done,  that  all  others  would 
have  matched,    we   may  be   sure,    if   only    for    the 
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briefest  intervals,  could  they  secure  the  power. 
No  wonder  that  hie  sent  his  sculptors  everywhere 
which  such -like  texts,  a  few  of  which  alone  may 
have  lingered  on  the  monuments.  Events  of  every 
calibre,  great,  little  or  mediocre  crowded  in  upon 
him,  including  within  them  those  which  we  are  studying, 
year  by  year,  or  more  probably  month  by  month, 
startling  him  if  he  were  indeed  susceptible  of  shock, 
and  baffling  him  wherever  possible,  and  interrupting 
everywhere  the  vast  machinery  of  Government,  even 
where  they  did  not  indeed  threaten  his  very  Throne; 
his  tasks  were  endless. 

Eleffients  of  Truth  in  his  Assertions. 

And  were  there  not  after  all  elements  of 
truth  in  his  assertions?;  as  they  pointed  his  solid 
claims  to  be  considered  so  exceptionally  prominent, 
if  not  indeed,  » supreme*?  Was  it  not  essentially, 
as  well  as  obviously  and  practically,  the  fact  that 
in  times  hke  those  ivinj^s,  their  families  and  their 
dynasties  were  all  that  stood  between  the  world  and 
anarchy.  And  was  not  God  indeed  his  helper,  as 
he,  Uarius,  so  constantly  and  so  earnestly  declared. 
Did  not  the  Almighty  indeed  » raise  his  predecessor 
up«  cLS  our  own  Bibles  so  solemnly  assert?  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  he  needed  all  the  egotism  that 
he  could  muster,  in  the  course  of  his  immense  career. 
An  inhuman  a^e  needed  a  scarce  human  tone. 


d^ 


j\Iodifuatio7is  are  to  be  Considered. 

But  in  this  case  we  have  a  circumstance  which 
certainly  modifies  our   severe    censure    of   his    self- 
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assertion  aside  from  the  considerations  just  men- 
tioned. This  ruler,  for  an  exceptipn,  was  not  solely 
lost  in  a  blind  maze  of  egotism,  nor  does  he  think 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  solely  in  regard  to  their 
immediately  present  interest,  nor  again  in  regard  to 
an  indeinitely  distant  personal  future  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  he  was  at  each  moment  morbidly 
enga;jjed.  He  is  thmking  definitively  of  his  Successors; 
and  this  alone  here  half  nullifies  our  charge,  condon- 
ing; a  colossal  self-esteem ;  for  an  egotism  which  looks 
out  upon  the  still  enduring  life  of  others,  after  one 
has  oneself  forsaken  life,  is  half  redeemed  already 
by  the  fact. 

Beh.  IV,  64 — 65.  »Thou  who  hereafter  shalt 
»see  this  Inscript«;  so  he  ordered  to  be  cut;  » which 
»l  have  written  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  document 
» which  was  to  be  sculptured),  or  who  shalt  see 
» these  figures  (which  were  to  be  carved  out),  do 
»not  destroy  them  (so,  fearing  vandalisn)  ',  but  so 
»long  as  thou  livest,  preserve  them.  When  thou 
»seest  this  inscribed  tablet  and  these  images,  and 
»dost  not  destroy  them,  but  so  long  as  thy  family 
» lasts  dost  preserve  them  for  me,  may  Auramazda 
»be  thy  friend;  may  thy  family  be  abundant,  and 
»thy  life  long  '^;  and  what  thou  doest  may  Aura- 
»mazda  make  great  for  thee  (i,  e,  »prosper«)«  ^. 

*  The  Inscriptions,  some  of  them  and  especially  those  of  Behistun, 
were  placed  in  situations  only  with  difficulty  accessible  and  for  this 
reason.  It  is  none  the  less  exceedinijly  interesting  to  observe  how 
keenly  senitive  Darius  is  upon  the  subject,  an  1  how  well  he  guages  the 
danger  to  all  such  kinds  of  monuments. 

'  Remember  Ameretatat. 

•  Behistun.     Col.  IV,  1.  64—65   (W.B.),  1.  69—76. 
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Behistun  IV,  66 — (W.  B.):  »Thus  saith  Darius 
>the  King:  »if  thou  seest  this  Inscription  and  these 
» figures  and  dost  mar  them,  and  so  long  as  thy 
» family  lasts  dost  not  preserve  them  for  me,  but 
»dost  mar  them,  then  may  Auramazda  smite  thee; 
>may  thy  family  be  brought  to  naught,  and  may 
» Auramazda  confound  what  thou  doest«. 

XX,  a. 

T/ie  Altruistic  Element. 

Naksh  i  Rustem,  a,  4  (W.  B.)  »When  thou  now 
>thinkest:  how  manifold  are  the  lands  which  i\ing 
» Darius  possessed,  then  look  upou  this  image:  it 
» bears  my  Throne,  then  wilt  thou  know  them,  and 
wilt  also  know  (what?  — any  further  self-laudation?, 
nothing  of  the  kind),  —  but  thou  wilt  know  that 
i>the  Lance  of  the  Persian  has  recuhed  afar;  — 
T^then  wilt  thou  know  that  the  Persian  ha^  fought 
»  battles  far  from  Persia. « 

Egotism  like  that  going  out  upon  a  futiTe 
when  he,  the  speaker,  should  be  no  more,  is  only 
healthy,  virile  for  the  times,  and  to  be  praised,  not 
pardoned.  His  mind  was  on  the  future  glory  of 
the  Empire  evidently,  and  this  long  after  all  im- 
mediate personal  interests  should  have  disappeared; 
though  he  doubtless  wished  much  for  the  immor- 
tality which  he  has  since  received  among  us.  Our 
charge  of  egotism  is  therefore  on  the  whole  hardly 
fit  to  be  sustained. 

But  to  orter  another  attack  upon  the  Achae- 
menid,  and  this  time  from  a  slighdy  varied  point 
of  view.     Did  not  Darius  lief 
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XX,  b. 

Inveracity  Supposable. 

And  here  indeed  we  have  a  consideration  which 
is  well  calculated  to  unnerve  our  most  resolute 
defence,  as  well  as  to  make  the  most  ardent  pane- 
gyrists of  the  monarch,  pause. 

Lying  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  damnable  of 
all  our  human  infirmities,  how  much  more  so  when 
it  is  linked  with  actual  or  intended  murder. 

The  Story  of  the  False  Bardiya^   Svierdes. 

Take  the  very  first  and  most  important  of  all 
the  dense  throng  of  these  serious  and  most  fateful 
statements.  Was  Darius  truthful  as  to  his  account 
of  the  deeds  and  words  of  the  man  whom  he  claims 
to  have  succeeded  after  having  justly  put  him  to 
death? 

Was  it  Gentdne? 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  hitherto 
ever  uttered  one  word  to  challenge  that  strange 
tale  which  Herodotus  confirms..  The  successful  im- 
personator and  his  many  murders  quickly  plotted 
to  conceal  the  fact  of  a  falsely  assumed  identity, 
has  passed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  current  coin. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  this  great  Reign  like  so 
many  of  the  lesser  ones,  was  begun  in  fact  with  a 
deed  of  faithless  assassination  excused  by  a  ruthless 
falsehood  in  a  most  improbable  detail  of  so-called 
history?  If  this  were  so,  who  has  anything  to  say 
in  its  excuse.  Let  us  hope  that  there  was  no  in- 
accuracy there. 
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XX,  c. 

Equivocations  Elsewhere. 

And  if  lying  is  to  be  suspected  elsewhere  in  the 
assertions  of  Darius,  a  lying  age  should  not  be  the 
first  to  say  anything  against  this  great  Monarch  on 
account  of  any  other  possible  exaggerations  Po- 
litical necessity  then,  as  too  often  since,  recoiled  but 
little  before  streams  of  blood  or  storms  of  perjury. 

If  Darius  first  murdered  the  so-called  Gaumata 
and  then  later  lied  to  conceal  the  nature  of  his 
crime,  and  to  gather  in  its  fell  results,  it  was  a 
record  horrible  indeed,  —  I  rejoice  that  no  one 
has  ever  harboured  a  suspicion  of  it.  But  did  not 
he,  Darius,  exaggerate,  equivocate,  or  categorically 
falsify  in  many,  or  any,  of  those  other  grand,  though 
rough  and  simple  statements  which  deal  so  majes- 
tically with  whole  ivingdoms  in  a  word,  and  with 
mjTiads  of  human  beings,  sentence  after  sentence? 
Is  everything  which  he  wrote  out  to  be  engraved 
upon  the  tablets  to  be  at  once  and  forever  ab- 
sorbed by  each  and  all  of  us,  with  no  reserve  and 
little  criticism. 

Some  Equivocation  would  naturally  be  present  in 
these  extended  political  Assertions. 
I,  for  one,  am  quite  willing  to  concede  that  he 
may  not  have  been  always  accurate.  Let  us  acknow- 
ledge it,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
and  once  for  all,  that  he  may  not  have  been 
faultless  at  every  turn  of  those  great  observations 
upon  these  Columns.  I  have  indeed  often  wond- 
ered why  historians,  and  even  we,    who   work  upon 
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the  foundations  of  our  histories,  should  engulf  at 
wholesale  each  and  all  of  the  assertions  which  we 
find  carved  on  stone,  or  stamped  in  clay  by  the 
order  of  these  Oriental  Rulers,  simply  because  they 
are  so  old  and  bear  the  marks  of  official  authorship. 
Is  it  then  the  fact  that  mankind  have  only  lately 
entered  upon  the  daring  race  of  competitive  deceit, 
in  a  word  that  they  have  only  lately  learned  the 
way  to  speak  untruth?  Exaggerations  must  certainly 
be  present  in  the  secondary  detail  of  those  great 
records  somewhere;  and  here  and  there  doubtless  a 
gross  untruth  maintains  its  concealed  but  hideous 
existence. 

Lying  was  the   Universal  Implement, 

Darius  lived,  let  us  once  more  note  it,  in  a 
tumult  of  large  events,  each  of  which  was  charged 
with  all  conceivable  disasters  to  himself  and  with 
quick  or  long  since  organised  conspiracies.  He  suf- 
fered from  the  »Lie«  perennially.  There  was  one 
especial  form  of  the  so  hated  imposture  to  which 
he  was  even  month  by  month,  not  to  say,  day  by 
day  subjected. 

The  Monume?its  are  Resonant  ivith  the  Well-adapted 

Word. 

Political  Lie  followed  upon  Lie,  as  we  read, 
and  we  need  never  doubt  it.  In  nine  terrible  Re- 
volts, Deceit,  at  first  insidious  and  then  barefaced, 
recurred.  Every  adverse  statement,  as  it  seems, 
with  almost  absolutely  no  exceptions  begins  with 
the  scathin^r  words  ....;.  »He  Lied!« 
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The  Casesy   Some  of  Them. 

First  of  Guamata  himself;  thus  he  lied  to  the 
people  (B.  I,  XI  (1.  39):  »I  am  Bardiya,  Cyrus's  son, 
»Cambyses'  brother;  —  so  of  Nadf tabaira  (Nidintu- 
Bel)  (B.  I,  XVI,  1.  78)  »thus  he  belied  the  people*; 
in  B.  IV  §  51  (W,B.):  »This  one  lied«  is  repeated 
nine  times  of  the  nine  rebellious  potentates;  so  in 
B.  IV  §  53  (W.B.):  3>thus  said  Darius  the  King: 
»it  was  the  plotting  Lie  which  made  those  lands 
» rebellious  .  .  .,  as  they  (the  kings)  lied  to  them, 
» thereupon  Auramazda  gave  them  into  my  handc  \ 

B.  IV,  §  54  (W.B.)  Thus  saith  Darius  the  King: 
»Thou  who  hereafter  shalt  be  King  here,  guard 
» thyself  carefully  against  the  (Plotting)  Lie;   a  man 

» who  is  a  (Plotting)  Liar,  do  thou  punish  well 

»if  thou  thinkest:  >my  land  shall  go  unscathed «. 
(Notice  in  passing  that  this  last  sentiment  is  adverse 
to  Egotism.) 

The    Word  is  elsewhere    Very^  Frequent. 

And  count  the  occurrences  on  the  other  In 
scriptions,  if  you  care  for  such  a  thing.  What  wonder 
then,  if  the  man  so  assaulted  by  the  Lie  in  its  most 
awful  form,  at  last  retaliated  with  a  similar  detested 
weapon.  He  may  have  counterlied;  if  I  may  so 
express  myself. 

Our  Own  Infatuated  Falsehood. 

Do  we  politically  so  often  hesitate  in  similar 
prevarications  upon  the  plea    that  the  » public  good 

^  These  references  are  not  at  all  intended  to  be  absolutely  ful- 
some; for  such  reference  see  Sp's.  Edition,  Glossar.  p.  226. 
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justifies  the  evil  means «,  not  to  speak  of  the  trivial 
»Te-deiims«  intoned  for  false  \ictories  in  the  middle 
ages,  nor  of  our  still  lower  false  market  news  flashed 
across  the  wires  to  deprive  the  unwary  of  their  pro- 
perty? Darius  doubtless,  with  the  rest  of  them,  felt 
bound  upon  his  own  rough  principles  to  Lie  in 
return  again,  if  we  might  so  say,  and  forsooth  also 
»for  the  sake  of  others!*  He  had  little  hesitation, 
as  I  greatly  fear,  in  penning  many  a  pretence  to 
put  down  a  conjured-up  assailant,  absorbing  also 
many  a  weak  province  »for  the  greater  good  of  all.« 
Yet  he  spoke,  we  should  not  forget  to  say,  especially 
and  pre-eminently  /or  others  as  well  as  for  himself, 
and  that  not  in  a  vague  general  drift  alone.  Beyond 
all  question  his  thought  was  on  the  welfare  of  great 
masses  as  well  as  upon  himself;  see  above. 

XX  d. 

The  Lie  sel/'limited. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  vapoured  too 
flagrantly  in  the  detail  of  his  important  narratives, 
with  too  egregious  an  egotism,  would  not  his  own 
Nobles,  themselves  soon  alienated,  have  ridiculed  his 
blatant  edicts,  openly,  or  surreptitiously,  teaching 
every  passer-by  to  do  the  same?  His  engraved 
words  were  often  literally  and  really  a  public  voice 
and  in  a  closer  sense  than  I  have  remarked  before, 
recording  as  they  did  the  nation's  annals.  What 
are  they  but  a  peoples  history?,  written  also  as 
of  course  with  the  view  to  moulding  its  near  future 
in  development? 

Is  it  probable  then  that  he  should  have  ordered 
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notoriously  perverted  facts,  and  those  in  too  great 
numbers,  to  be  graven  up  »with  a  pen  of  iron,  upon 
the  rock«  where  they  would  stand  for  ages  as 
witness  both  to  his  turpitude  and  to  his  folly?; 
see  above. 

But  aside  from  all  this  mass  of  possibility, 
which  it  has  been  so  necessary  to  reproduce,  who 
does  not  see  that  Darius  longed  to  speak  tae  very 
truth,  and  was  fully  conscious  that  what  he  wrote 
might  be  so  gravely  doubted?    Read  the  folio vring. 

An   earnest  Desire  after   Veracity  and  Intention 
to  Presence  it. 

^-  ^o,  §  55,  (B.W.)  >Thou  who  hereafter  wilt 
read  this  Inscription,  let  what  I  have  done  appear 
credible  to  thee.« 

(56).  »Thus  saith  Darius  the  Kmg;  as  Mazda- 
» worshipper  (I  swear  (?))  that  this  is  true,  and  not 
»lied,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  what  I  have  done  of  every 
»kind.«  57.  »Thus  saith  Darius  the  King:  Accord- 
>/ing  to  the  will  of  Auramazda  much  more  has  also 

>  been  done  by  me  which  is  not  written  in  this  In- 
>scription.  For  this  reason  is  it  not  written,  that 
»no  one,  who  will  later  read  this  Inscription,  shall 
» consider  what  I  have  done  too  much,  and  shall  not 
» believe  it,  and  shall  hold  it  to  be  falsified.* 

59.  >.Thus  saith  Darius  the  King:  Does  what 
»I  have  done  appear  to  thee  to  be  credible,  —  do 

>  not  for  that  reason  conceal  it.^ 

A'ter  that  who  will  deny  that  this  Great  Per- 
sian spoke  more  truth  than  most  rulers   of  his  day, 
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if  not  more  than  those  of  any  other  day,  when  he 
ordered  what  he  did  to  be  engraved  upon  the  moun- 
tain side  of  BehistUn  or  upon  the  walls  of  his  Tomb 
and  in  palaces? 

XXI. 

Sti//   Other  Considerations.     Was  a  Disinterested 
Motive  present? 

Applying  our  criticism  more  closely  and  to  a 
definite  circumstance ,  let  us  turn  once  again  to  the 
Biblical  edicts  for  a  moment,  and  ask  whether  their 
motives,  those  of  Cyrus,  Darius  and  their  Succes- 
sors, were  not  in  themselves  wholly  political  as 
regards  those  notorious  steps  which  they  took  so 
prominently  in  behalf  of  Israel;  and  for  wWch  Cyrus 
at  least  was  so  highly  lauded  in  Chronicles,  Ezra 
and  Isaiah,  inspiration  even  of  a  certain  kind  hav- 
ing been  attributed  to  him.  Were  not  the  motives 
present  altogether  those  of  mere  political  Expediency? 
Did  not  Cyrus  find  it  strategically  convenient  to 
himself,  and  tending  toward  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  Empire,  to  have  a  vigorous  moiety  of  the 
impassioned  Jewish  tribes,  now  firmly  associated  as 
allies  with  himself,  replanted  at  their  old  home  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  main  high  road  to  the  rich  Nile 
territory  soon  destined  to  become  one  of  his  Pro- 
vinces or  one  of  those  of  his  Successors,  and  so  to 
make  use  of  their  religious  patriotism  for  his  own 
State  ends?  If  this  were  indeed  the  truth,  would 
there  be  anything  so  very  sinister  in  the  fact?;  — 

I  have  some  hesitation  in  discussing  so  trivial 
a  suggestion;  but  let  us  ask: 
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Could  He  ignore  State  Interests? 
Would  not  Cyrus,  and  Darius  after  him  as 
well,  together  with  Xerxes  and  his  Successors,  have 
been,  on  the  contrar)',  morally  most  culpable,  if  they 
had  neglected  all  such  considerations?  —  so  letting 
slip  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  a  position  upon 
which  interests  of  magnitude  might  yet  depend  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  adherents. 

A  great  Opportunity  in  Jewish  Patriotism^   an 
Incisive  Element. 
The  fierce  Jews,    as   he   had   every  reason   to 
suppose,    would    hold    their   new-built   City    to    the 
death,  with  its  freshly  consecrated  Temple,    defend- 
ing it  with  furious  zeal. 

Should  Cyrus  or  Darius  let  this  chance  for  an 
effective  move  pass  by  not  utilised? 

Their  Aawien  itself  should  not  be  Overrated. 

Is  it  not  also,  critically  speaking,  inexact  for  us 
to  be  forever  supposing  these  early  Rulers  to  have 
been  actuated  by  an  acumen  keen  quite  beyond 
their  time  ?  in  their  still  somewhat  rudimental  affairs 
of  State.  The  age  was  not  so  far  advanced,  we 
may  be  sure,  in  diplomatic  finesse  as  that  we  should 
look  for  too  much  intellect  and  acute  sagacity  in 
their  close  management  of  affairs  just  then  and  there. 

XXI,  a. 

Sentiment  of  a  Certain  Type  was  doubtless  Present; 

and  it  was  Deep. 

Subjective  Sentiment  of  a  profound  and  stirring 

nature  no  doubt  possessed   both  Cyrus  and  Darius, 
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as  it  did  every  ruler  of  their  day;  and  this  set  on 
and  moved  them  forward  with  a  vigour  all  unfor- 
seen  because  unconscious,  and,  as  it  were,  against 
as  well  as  with  their  wills. 

XXI,  b. 

IVas  this  Sentiment  fun davie^it ally  Religious  in 
its  Whole  or  in  Parts. 
And  here  we  come  upon  a  consideration  still 
more  interior,  so  to  speak  than  those  already  men- 
tioned, if  that  indeed  be  possible:  »Had  they,  Cyrus, 
Darius  and  the  rest,  any  serious  personal  religious 
character  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand this  characteristic?  That  is  to  say,  had  they 
any  deeply  ingrained  individual  principle  founded 
upon  thorough  convictions  as  to  the  objective  truth 
of  the  substance  of  their  hereditary  Faith?,  and 
made  alive  by  a  deeply  seated  devotion  of  heart 
and  mind  to  the  aims  held  in  view  within  its 
doctrines,  laws,  and  promises  ?  And  this  leads  us  on 
to  the  simple  theme  of  their  Personal  religious 
state  in  particular. 

Their  Personal  Piety  as  Individuals. 

»Hold  not  God's  command  to  be  opposed  to 
the  good;«  so  Darius  ordered  to  be  cut,  NR,a,  §  6 
(W.B);  » forsake  not  the  right  path;  sin  not.«  This 
shows  more  than  the  customary  affectation  of  reli- 
gious fervour  clothing  itself,  as  it  so  often  does,  in 
mere  ritual  forms. 

Darius  I,  5  Behistun.  5.  »  Through  the  gracious 
»will  ofAuramazda  am  I  King;  Auramazda  delivered 
»the  Kingdom  to  me.« 

23 
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6.  »In  accordance  with  the  favouring  will  of 
»Auraniazda  was  I  their  King.« 

7.  *  Through  the  gracious  will  of  Auramazda 
» these  lands  became  subject  to  me.« 

8.  »In  accordance  with  the  gracious  will  of 
» Auramazda  these  lands  (i.  e.  these  nations)  have 
>  regulated  themselves  under  my  law.« 

9.  » Auramazda  gave  me  the  sovereignty;  Aura- 
»mazda  brought  me  help;  in  accordance  with  the 
» favouring  will  of  Auramazda  I  possess  the  sove- 
»reignty.« 

Note  these  last  three  expressions  in  one  verse 
or  subsection. 

Subsection  10  and  11  do  not  admit  of  the 
words;  nor  does  subsection  12;  but  note  the  con- 
trast; Gaumata,  the  supposed  or  real  impersonator, 
is  said  to  have  acted  according  to  Ais  otvn  will. 
It  is  true  that  this  may  have  been  intended  merely 
to  express;  x>He  was  successful*  ^;  but  see  the  anti- 
thesis in  the  form  nevertheless.  It  is  marked,  and 
must  be  considered  to  be  significant.  It  certainly 
means  more  than  that  he  acted  *  independently.* 
But  in  the  13th  he  begins  again:  »I  prayed  to 
» Auramazda  for  aid«;  >  Auramazda  brought  me 
help  ......  >In  accordance  with  the  will  of  Aura- 
mazda was  I  King* ;  so  in  the  14th,  » According  to 
>the  Will  of  Auramazda  I  took  pains  to  (restore 
»the  temples,  etc.)  as  when  Gaumata  theMagian  had 
:^not  overthrown  our  House.* 

So  in  18;     >in  accordance    with   the    Gracious 

'  We  should  naturally  understand:  >He  acted  with  complete 
success.  < 
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Will  of  Auramazda  we  crossed  the  Tigris;  so  in 
19  .  .  .  .;  so  in  20;  so  in  25  .  .  .  .;  so  in  26  .  .  .  .; 
so  in  27  .  .  •  .;  so  in  28.  Everywhere  in  such  sec- 
tions we  have  the  recurring  words:  :» Auramazda 
brought  me  aid,«  and  »in  accordance  with  the  will 

of  Auramazda  I « , ?  so  in  29  ....  ; 

so  in  30  .  .  .  •;  so  in  31  .  .  .  .;  fortunately  not  so  in 
the  dreadful  32,  approaching  in  atrocity,  as  it  does, 
one  of  our  own  unfortunate  conclusions;  recall  the 
terribly  sad  words  of  that  psalm  otherwise  indeed 
so  beautiful,  the  137th.  But  so  also  we  have  the 
terms  in  33,  notwithstancEng  the  following  horrors. 
So  also  in  35  ...  .;  so  in  36  .  .  .;  so  in  38,  so  in 
41  .  .  .;  so  in  42  .  .  .;  so  in  44  .  .  .;  so  in  45  .  .  .; 
so  in  49  .  .  .;  so  in  51;  see  53;  » Thereon  Aura- 
>mazda  gave  them  (the  Nine  Kings)  into  my  hand. 
»As  was  my  will,  so  I  did.«  So  in  56;  » as  Mazda- 
worshipper  (I  swear),  in  56  .  .  .  » According  to  Aura- 
mazda's  will  is  also  much  more  been  done  by  me  . . . 
(58)  » former  kings  have  not  done  what  I  did;  through 
»the  gracious  will  of  Auramazda  in  every  particular . . .« 
So  in  59: . . .  » Auramazda  be  thy  friend;  so  in 
6o«,  if .  .  .,  may  Auramazda  kill  thee  .  .  .«;  so  in  61 : 
>This  which  I  have  done  I  did  in  all  manner  after 
>the  Will  of  Auramazda;  Auramazda  brought  me 
»aid;  and  the  other  gods  which  exist,  whoever  they 
>may  be  (possibly  so  meaning). 

62.  »For  this  reason  Auramazda  brought  me 
>aid,  because  I  was  never  hostile,  not  lying,  nor 
» despotic,  neither  I,  nor  my  race,  because  I  ruled 
» according  to  the  Law.« 

28* 
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So  in  65  .  .  .  >Auramaz(ia  be  thy  friend  .  .  . 
»Auramazda  make  thy  results  great*;  so  in  66, 
»with  threats  ...  so  in  70:  »Auramazda  gave  the 
>land  into  my  hand  .  .  .;  according  to  A.'s  will  I 
did  .  .  .« 

So  in  73  .  .  . :  so  in  74. 

Hardly  a  possible  assertion  which  coxild  admit 
of  the  word  >by  the  will«,  or  »with  help  of  Aura- 
mazda«  is  without  them  .  .  .  Neither  the  smallest 
victory,  nor  the  severest  threat  fails  to  call  them 
forth.  Where  else  in  ancient  writings  do  you  find 
a  parallel  to  this?  ^  Even  modem  literature  seldom 
offers  such  a  case. 

XXI,  c. 

TAe  Sentiment  here  portrayed  can  only  be  described 
as  T^  Passionate.  <^ 

The  man  was  for  the  moment,  in  spite  of  all 
our  effort  to  contravene  the  fact,  obviously  and 
clearly  fully  possessed  with  a  deep  and  almost  pas- 
sionate sense  of  reverence  toward  his  Deity.  And  noth- 
withstanding  every  fault  of  his  age  or  of  his  personal 
character,  this  fervent  iteration  should  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  every  serious  reader.  So  in  Perse- 
polis  d,  I  (W.  &B.):  »the  Great  Auramazda,  the 
» greatest  of  the  Gods  .  .  .  has  instituted  Darius  as 
King  .  .  .;  so  in  2.  »This  land  of  Persia,  which 
» Auramazda  hats  presented  to  me  .  .  .,  according 
to    A.'s    will     and    mine     it     trembles     before     no 

^  In  all  respects.  I  think  we  might  even  say  that,  taking  into 
consideration  their  necessarily  circumscribed  extent,  these  Inscription 
contain  the  most  ample  expressions  of  sentimental  confidence  in  the 
Deity  of  any  vrritings  ancient  or  modem. 
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Other,  and  in  3  he  prays  .  .  .:  »may  A.  bring  me 
»help  .  .  .  and  protect  this  land  ...  for  this  favour 
pray  I  .  .  .«  So  in  Persepolis,  e,  2,  and  so  in  3;  — 
even  when  arrogantly  claiming  the  Persian  kingdom 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  interests  of  his  subjects, 
he  does  not  forget  to  add  » through  Aura^.  So  in 
Naksh  i  Rustem  »A  great  God  is  A.  who  made 
this  earth  and  »yon  heaven  .  .  .« ,  so  in  3  . .  .,  so  in 
4  . . .  »as  Auramazda  saw  this  great  earth  in  revolt,* 
etc. . . .,  so  in  5  .  .  .,  so  in  6,  as  cited  above  .  .  .,  so 
in  the  Elvend  (Alvand),  Inscription  i,  he  repeats  his 
expressions  of  praise.  The  theme  itself  is,  » the  greatness 
of  God«.  >A  great  God  is  A.  .  .  .  who  gave  man 
civilisation  (sol  prefer;  others,  » fullness  of  blessings «; 
so  B.  &  M.\  So  in  the  Suez  Inscriptions  c.  1.  There 
is  not  a  solitary  place,  as  it  seems,  let  me  repeat 
it,  in  all  the  Inscriptions  of  Darius  from  their  be- 
ginning on,  where  he  could  possibly  bring  in  such 
expressions  of  adoration,  thankfulness,  and  prayer  to 
his  Supreme  Auramazda,  and  where  he  fails  to  do 
so.  This  does  not  look  like  pure  hypocrisy;  — , 
though  it  may  indeed  have  been  intended  to  express 
the  people's  fervour,  as  I  have  elsewhere  argued. 
A  man  may  be  seriously  religious  while  he  is  also 
at  the  same  time  » officially «  religious. 

TAe  Sentiment  is  Gemiine. 

If  these  sentences  are  on  the  contrary  the 
natural  and  well-nigh  irrepressible  expression  of  one 
who    was    keenly    actuated    by    personal    emotional 

*  So  far  as  they  were  personal  at  all. 
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susceptibilies  as  also  by  a  persuasion  of  the  interior 
and  fundamental  truth  of  the  Faith  which  he  had 
always  kno>\Ti;  —  and  if  Cyrus  at  all  approached 
his  Successor  in  these  particulars;  and  we  may 
regard  this  as  highly  probable  from  the  facts ;  then 
we  may  also  infer  that  the  whole  dynasty  was  in  a 
sense  religious,  at  least  » presumably*  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  State  Religion,  and  at  times  sincerely 
and  personally  so;  see  above;  and  if  this  be  the 
fact,  then  the  statements  of  Ezra  at  least  wth  regard 
to  Cyrus  are  fully  justified  when  he  hazards  the 
expression  that  his  » spirit  was  stirred  by  the  Lord.« 

Recall  once  more  the  words  just  cited:  »A11 
that  I  have  done,  I  have  done  through  the  gracious 
will  of  Auramazda  ...  in  all  manner. « 

The  close  inference  from  the  above  is  to  the 
effect  that  sincere  personal  Sentiment  influenced  and 
animated  much  of  the  Policy  of  the  Persian  Reign- 
ing Family  toward  the  resident  Babylonian  Jews 
whom  Cyrus  found  in  the  Great  City  and  its  en- 
virons. And  this  sentiment,  if  it  is  shown  to  have 
really  existed,  certainly  carries  with  it  the  conclusion 
that  the  intellectual  association  of  the  Persians  with 
the  Jews  was  all  the  more  a  close  one. 

Section  XXII. 

TAe  Ajta/ogies  Pursued. 

As  to  still  more  pointed  allusions  in  the  Israel- 
itish  Scriptures,  can  we  criticise  Isaiah's  so  very 
striking  expression,  concerning  Cyrus  as  »the  called 
of  the  Lord«   in  the  sense  of  providential  » establish- 
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ment?«  If  Darius's  case  affords  a  safe  criterion, 
are  not  those  allusions  most  fully  justified  by  the 
texts  which  have  now  been  cited? 

Notice  that  he,  Darius,  » calls  upon  the  Lord  «: 
^No  one  dared  utter  a  word  against  Gaumata  till 
I  came,  then  called  I  upon  Auramazda  for  help. 
Auramazda  brought  me  aid.« 

See  sdso  where  he  urgently  » prays. «  Pers.  Dar. 
d.  3  (Sp.  H.  21)  »for  this  boon  I  pray  Auramazda . . .« 
so  at  Nakhsh  i  Rustem,  5.  »for  this  I  pray.«  And 
see  too  what  the  objects  prayed  for  were:  first;  »that 
Auramazda  might  protect  this  land  against  hostile 
hosts,  against  deformities,  against  the  (plotting)  Lie,« 
and  in  the  other  »May  Auramazda  protect  me  against 
all  evil,  and  my  house  and  this  land.« 

Auramazda  Communicated  Commands. 

And  God  spoke  in  return  to  him,  not  only 
in  general  commands,  but  as  to  the  immediate  point 
at  the  moment  in  issue  before  him:  »The  command 
of  Auramazda  is  this.«  See  also  above  where  I 
recall  the  passage  from  Isaiah,  there  however  cited 
for  another  purpose.  Isaiah  wrote:  »I  have  raised 
him,  » Cyrus «,  up  in  righteousness,  and  I  will  make 
straight  all  his  vvay.«  Or  was  this  a  half-citation 
from  the  Inscriptions,  and  as  if  from  well  known 
formulas  ^?  I  have  cited  this  above  on  page  222  in 


*  Notice  the  very  words  ^st^aight<  and  »way<  (cited  above) 
which  occur  on  them,  the  Inscriptions,  as  in  the  biblical  allusions,  and 
so  also  most  prominently  in  the  Gathas  of  the  Avesta  where  »straight 
paths,  etc.*  forms  a  familiar  figure  of  most  deeply  interesting  signifi* 
canoe,  also  cited   above. 
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regard  to  the  Avesta  and  the  Inscriptions  separately; 
but  we  can  now  more  freely  compare  all  the  three, 
the  Edicts,  the  Inscriptions,  and  the  Gathas. 

And  this  recalls  to  us  again  the  words  recorded 
in  Ezra  *  as  already  cited  where  the  still  later  Per- 
sian monarch,  Artaxerxes,  is  made  to  ask  >that 
sacrifices  and  prayers  should  be  offered  up  for  him 
in  the  House  of  the  God  of  Heaven* ;  see  it  alluded 
to  above.  Note  too  that  this  latter  expression 
»in  the  House «  of  the  God  of  Heaven  most  cer- 
tainly pointed  to  Yahweh  Elohim,  and  not  to  the 
national  God  of  Artaxerxes,  for  the  » House*  refer- 
red to  was  to  be  the  renovated  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  terms  therefore  really  included  a  parallel  to 
Darius's  appeal  to  the  mother  gods«  on  which  I  dwelt 
above.  All  of  which  adds  increasing  force  to  the 
considerations  which  bring  the  Edicts  and  the  In- 
scriptions still  more  closely  into  intellectual  connection. 

XXI  I,  a. 

As  to  another  conceivable  foible,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  pause  upon  the  seeming  self-delusion  of 
Darius;  and  this,  though  touched  upon  under  »poly- 
theism«,  may  be  profitably  recalled  for  a  moment  here. 

Darius  had  indeed  a  kindly  word  to  say  for 
his  neighbours"  Gods,  as  we  have  seen  above.  And 
that  he  believed  too  much  in  them  at  intervals 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  possible. 

'  Of.  Ezra  VI  alreaiy  alluded  to  above.  >And  that  which  they 
have  need  of  give  them  that  they  may  oflfer  sacrifices  of  sweet  savour 
unto  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  King  and  of 
his  sou.<  Notice  that  Cyrus*  son  was  also  with  him  in  Babylon  when 
he  also  uttered  an  edict  asking  for  prayers. 
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Certain  critics  might  indeed  regard  the  very 
theism  of  Darius  as  too  full  a  conviction  to  suit 
them,  and  but  little  restrained  in  its  effusion;  but 
with  people  such  as  that,  we  have  here  at  least 
very  little  that  is  serious  to  do.  Granted  however 
that  he,  Darius,  was  indeed  superstitious,  and  most 
positively  so,  what  possible  adverse  bearing  has 
such  a  fact  upon  my  argument  as  in  so  far  set 
forth  by  my  statements  hitherto?  Please  to  remember 
that  the  excellence,  inferiority  or  mediocrity  of  the 
characters  of  these  Rulers  are  matters  in  themselves 
considered  of  quite  secondary  importance  to  the 
general  results  which  I  am  endeavouring  so  ardu- 
ously to  maintain,  and  which  have  to  do  with  the 
fact  of  an  intimately  c/ose  associatiofi  behveen  the 
Persians  a7id  the  Jeivs,  and  cis  a  consequence  upon 
this,  then  also  with  the  fact  that  there  existed  an 
appreciably  important  exchange  of  ideas  between 
them.  Every  better  characteristic  manifested  as  a 
habit  of  mind  among  the  upper  classes  of  the  Per- 
sians as  of  the  Jews,  tends  of  course  to  add  sub- 
stance to  what  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  out, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  foibles  of  character 
are  sdso  at  times  of  equal  and  even  of  greater 
efficacy  in  this  direction. 

XXI  I,  b. 
Superstltiojiy  when  Sincere^   is  not  an  adverse 
Consideration . 
Genuine  superstition,    unless  it  be  of  a  wholly 
sinister  cast,    carries  with  it,    as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, a  certain  decree  of  genuine  fervour;  and  every- 
thing   which    awakens    individual    religious    passion 
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into  fuller  play  heightens,  if  it  be  sincere,  the  tone 
of  the  picture.  But  vivid  personal  intellectual  action 
in  the  two  large  masses  of  human  beings  under 
review  is  precisely  what  is  most  favourable  to  the 
state  of  things,  the  existence  of  which  I  am  endeav- 
ouring to  demonstrate. 

The  more  vitality  there  may  have  been  in  the 
daily  scenes  of  religious  socisd  intercourse  between 
the  two  classes  among  the  Babylonian  population, 
the  Persian  and  Israelitish,  the  more  completely  the 
barrier  to  an  exchange  of  thoughts  would  be  broken 
down,  and  the  more  practically  real  would  be  the 
intercourse  between  the  Persians  and  their  protegfe; 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  certain  dash 
of  ideas  might  at  times  become  perceptible. 

If  we  understand  by  » Superstitions*  an  ex- 
aggerated veneration  for  what  helps  one  to  be  noble 
and  true,  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  its  main- 
tenance and  propagation,  then  indeed,  we  may  freely 
say  that  the  effect  of  such  a  superstition  would  have 
been  to  impart  an  incisive  impulse  to  a  type  of 
religion  which  must  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  Babylonian  Persians  and  the  Babylonian  Jews 
nearer  together.  That  is  to  say,  provided  that  the 
pure  theologies  of  the  Inscriptions  and  of  the  Old 
Avesta,  the  Gathas,  were  the  creed  of  the  Persians 
on  the  one  side  and  the  better  specimens  of  the 
Psalms  that  of  Israel  on  the  other.  Two  differing 
Peoples,  though  of  distinctly  separated  race  affinities, 
who  were  each  even  to  an  exaggerated  degree 
sdtogether  inspired  by  sublime  principles  basing  them 
selves    upon    imposing,    if   possibly    only    supposed. 
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occurrences  and  fax:ts,  (in  each  of  these  systems 
although  so  extremely  different  in  their  ultimate 
origin);  —  such  races  would  certainly  be  more  readily 
brought  together  by  any  serious  circumstances  which 
would  tend  a  priori  to  create  a  certain  sympathy 
between  them.  And  if  this  sympathy  existed,  they 
might  experience,  even  if  it  were  only  for  isolated 
moments,  a  very  flame  of  ardent  mutusd  appreciation 
which  must  of  necessity  leave  some  lasting  effects 
upon  each;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  mental  experi- 
ences and  character  of  one,  or  both,  of  the  conven- 
ing parties. 

Anticipating  Alexander  and  the  Greeks  of  the 
Areopagus,  they  would,  if  only  for  a  brief  interval, 
each  strive  to  make  itself  as  familiar  as  might  be 
possible  with  the  Religion  of  its  singular  though 
valued  chance  acquaintance.  Even  if  conflict  later 
supervened,  this  very  perfervour  of  exaggerated  devo- 
tion would  tend  to  freer  communication  of  impres- 
sions and  convictions,  which  would  in  their  due  course 
all  have  their  effect  upon  minor  details  of  creed  and 
ceremony;  —  and  this,  if  shown  to  be  probable, 
only  builds  up  our  argument  in  still  more  solid  walls. 

XXII,  c. 
Darius^ s  Religious  Sentiment^  even  if  of  an  exagger- 
ated character^  is  Favourable  to  our  Contentions. 

Darius,  like  Cyrus  and  the  rest,  was  really  so 
possessed  with  an  innate  enthusiasm  for  the  vener- 
ation of  divine  Beings  that  he  would  neglect  no  God 
anywhere  who  was  recognised  by  his  more  sub- 
stantial subjects,  and  who,    he  thought,    could   help 
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him;  for  let  us  never  forget  that  an  inferior  God, 
with  him  and  such- like  people,  was  not  much  more 
than  an  inferior  but  endeared  Person,  human  or 
angelic,  with  ourselves.  To  trust  somewhat  to  an- 
other and  inferior  God  involved  no  more  disloyalty 
to  his  Ahura  than  our  own  regard  for  archangelic 
Personages  or  even  for  the  Sainted  Virgin  Mother. 
If  then  Darius,  and  before  him  Cyrus,  accepted 
among  those  other  Gods  the  Yahweh  Elohlm  of  the 
Israelites  whether  as  the  Devi,  God  of  Heaven,  or 
as  a  colleague;  —  and  if  he  accorded  thus  to  his 
new  found  Ueity  a  position  unusually  high  in  his 
own  narrow  Pantheon,  indeed  exceptionally  close  to 
his  own  Auramazda,  —  and  who  is  not  persuaded 
that  this  was  the  fact,  —  would  not  that  sensibility, 
even  if  somewhat  distorted  and  awry,  still,  in  the 
main,  help  on  his  own  well  adjusted  religious  prin- 
ciple? Even  losing  sight  for  a  moment  of  our  Yahweh 
Klohim  as  a  preferred  or  indeed  even  as  a  par- 
ticularly remembered  Unit  among  the  » other  Gods« 
whom  he  would  occasionally  group  with  his  Ahura, 
could  that  » Superstition, «  even  when  perhaps  par- 
tially misdirected  as  it  may  have  been,  fail  to  carry 
with  it  in  the  end  some  kind  of  beneficial  spiritual 
result  to  himself  and  to  others?  Surely  in  the 
spiritual  apprehensions  of  a  good  man  there  could 
be  nothing  so  very  terrible  in  the  character  of  a 
supposed  or  real  supernatural  Person  to  whom  his 
own  political  or  tribal  friends  were  accustomed  to 
accord  sincere  religious  worship,  nor  anything  so 
very  sinister  in  his  veneration  toward  such  a  Being. 
With  this  much  said,    we  may   then   return  to   the 
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Inscription  and  the  old  Avesta,  though  hardly  just 
here  fully  to  the  Veda,  and  say  that  they  show 
less  superstition  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  but  that 
they  on  the  other  hand  show  a  higher  faith  as  to 
character  and  degree  than  any  writings  of  their  age, 
kind  and  circumstances;  and  it  would  be  a  poor 
return  to  their  great  Originators  if  we  should  refrain 
from  lajdng  our  tribute  upon  their  tombs  or  at  their 
feet.     »By  their  fruits  ye  shsdl  know  them.« 

XXII,  d. 

In  our  anxious  search  for  further  points  in 
criticism  with  which  to  fill  up  our  indictment  still 
more  completely  we  might,  some  of  us,  hit  upon  a 
charge  exactly  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  one 
last  named;  and  see  what  can  be  said  against  Darius 
upon  the  side  of  too  little,  rather  than  of  too  de- 
cided a  tendency  to  believe.  Is  he  then  on  the 
contrary  not  impossibly,  so  we  might  siiggest,  open 
to  a  charge  of  '»Scepticism<i^y  when  he  expresses 
himself  as  he  does  both  with  regard  to  his  friends 
and  his  enemies  upon  the  Inscriptions,  in  the  matter 
of  rewards  and  punishments? 

The  Appeal  to  Temporal  Rewards  and  Punishments. 

And  it  is  certainly  a  very  noticeable  fact  in- 
deed that  so  far  as  his  promises  of  recompense 
and  his  threats  of  chastisement  are  concerned,  his 
tone  is  distinctly  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Gathas 
and  even  to  that  of  the  later  Avesta.  »When  thou 
seest  this  Inscription  and  dost  not  destroy  it,  so  be 
thy  family  numerous,    and  thy  life  long,    and  what- 
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soever  thou  doest  may  Auramazda  make  great*, 
Naksh  i  Rustem;  and  so  again  at  BehistOn  I\^  65. 
Everywhere  we  are  reminded  of  those  appeals  to 
temporal  rewards  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
pre-exilic  Semitic  Scriptures. 

Our  Answer. 

As  to  this,  I  have  really  not  indeed  so  very 
much  to  say.  It  is  certainly  very  like  the  allusions 
to  rewards  and  punishments  in  our  pre-exile  Bibles, 
which  notoriously  omit  all  appeals  to  felicity  in  an- 
other world  as  a  motive  for  good  conduct  in  this. 
And  I  do  not  at  all  conceal  from  myself  nor  from 
my  readers  that  we  may  have  here  the  appearance 
of  a  very  deep  and  far-reaching  peculiarity  indeed. 
This  might  even  force  some  of  us  to  concede  a 
much  more  pervading  and  even  radical  difference 
between  the  religion  of  the  Inscriptions  and  that  of 
the  Avesta,  Old  or  New,  than  many  of  us  have 
hitherto  supposed  to  have  existed.  Is  it  not  how- 
ever possible  that  an  extremely  exaggerated,  and  in 
fact  overbalancing  faith  in  the  temporsd  providence  of 
God  may  have  constrained  this  excessively  practical 
man  to  confine  his  admonitions  to  the  immediate 
circumstances  of  those  whom  he  was  addressing 
with  such  solemnity,  losing  sight  for  the  moment  of 
more  distant,  though  still  more  sublime,  indenmi- 
fications. 

Dogmaticlnferences  were  Necessarily  circumscribed. 

Or  again   on   the    other   hand    we    should    not 
forget  that  these  Sculptured  Edicts,    posthumous  as 
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they  were  distincdy,  through  only  in  part,  intended 
to  be,  were  written  for  a  vast  conglomeration  of 
differing  nations  spread  over  an  enormous  extent 
of  territory;  notice  the  three  languages  in  which  they 
were  presented.  They  therefore  needed  to  be  circum- 
scribed as  to  their  dogmatic  religious  postulates. 
It  W21S  very  certain  quite  a- priori  and  before  any 
questions  could  be  put  upon  it,  that  not  a  few  out 
of  those  twenty  three  (?)  ^  differing  Nationalities  would 
fail  to  appreciate  some  element  in  any  appeal  to  the 
future  world  which  might  be  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Persian  theology;  —  and  from  this  cause  sdone 
he,  Darius,  may  have  been  the  more  inclined  to 
dwell  upon  the  present  and  immediate  rewards  and 
punishments  which  lay,  as  he  so  devoutly  believed, 
within  the  immediate  control  of  the  omnipotent 
Auramazda. 

Section  XXIII. 
A  Glance  toivard  the  Result, 

Cyrus  prepared  the  way  and  Darius  did  the 
work  in  one  of  the  grandest  political  structures 
which  the  world  had,  or  perhaps,  has  ever  seen, 
with  its  age  and  circumstances  considered. 

The  very  roads  and  mails  and  viaducts  of  Iran 
are  said  to  look  back  to  one  of  them.  While  the 
inclusion  of  so  many  nations  under  one  vast  Govern- 
ment naturally  put  a  stop  to  interminable  inter- 
necine dissensions;  and  by  the  very  fact  left  it 
possible  for  the  otherwise  so  evil-destined  populations 
to  develop  the  arts  of  peace. 

•  The  names  vary  at  Col.  s.   I  and  IV. 
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And  this  meant  in  their  case  the  permission 
to  thousands  of  honest  communities,  small  and  great, 
to  live  lives  for  the  greater  part  exempt  from  what 
had  so  often  turned  all  existence  into  a  scene  of 
horror  and  dismay. 

Well  might  Darius  in  the  Inscriptions  which 
he  composed  for  his  very  sepulchre  declare:  »Aura- 
m2izda,  as  he  saw  this  earth  in  confused  warfare, 
delivered  it  over  to  me.  And  by  the  gracious  will 
of  Auramazda  I  reduced  it  to  its  (proper)  condition ; 
(literally  »I  put  it  in  its  place«)«.  As  christians  at 
least  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  incomparable 
expressions  of  Isaiah  toward  one  of  these  great  men 
were  well  justified,  for  the  Successor  of  Cyrus,  as 
well  as  he  himself,  was  predestined  under  Almighty 
God  to  carry  out  what  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
act  of  beneficience  toward  occidental  religion  \ 

The  Rebuilding  of  Te^nples  Recalled. 

As  we  have  already  seen  above,  Cyrus  rebuilt 
the  Babylonian  Temple  at  Essakil  (so  here);  and  we 
should  know  without  much  further  statement  what  that 
act  of  decent  kindness  really  signified.  It  meant  of 
course  greatly  more  than  the  mere  reconstruction 
of  an  edifice  or  even  the  rebuilding  of  an  half- 
dismantled  suburb,  for  it  proclaimed  by  one  act  to 
the  population  of  the  greatest  City  of  the  World  that 
their  religious  rights  and  sentiments  would  be  re- 
spected by  their  manly  Conqueror,  much  as  they 
might  be  later   modified  by    a   superior   morsd   and 
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intellectual  influence.  And  on  the  other  hand  so  of 
the  temples  in  Iran  destroyed  by  a  fanatical  pre- 
tender, the  same  undeviating  policy  of  humane 
generosity  was  observed.  No  sooner  had  the  hostile 
false  dynasty  struck  its  colours  than,  after  the  exe- 
cution of  its  chiefs  (which  indeed  was  accompanied 
with  inexcusable  horrors  a  disgrace  to  any  age),  con- 
ciliation and  mercy  stepped  in  at  once.  The  temples 
in  Persia  destroyed  by  (Taumata  were  rebuilt  like 
that  of  Essakil  ^  and  that  at  Jerusalem;  see  above. 
And  this  act  again,  like  both  those  others  (viz.  that 
ot  Essakil  at  Babylon  and  that  in  Iran)  meant  far 
more  indeed  than  any  isolated  re-erection  of  an 
edifice:  Christians  at  least  need  hardly  to  be  again 
reminded  of  what  it  did  for  them  as  the  religious 
descendants  of  those  worshippers  of  Yahweh  Elohim, 
who  came  back  in  the  Return  to  people  Palestine. 

XXIII,  b. 

TAe  /Restoration  of  Populations  to  their  Hoviesy 
Recalled. 
We  have  already  seen  even  in  the  narratives 
of  these  necessarily  so  exceedingly  circumscribed 
Inscriptions,  both  Iranian  and  Semitic,  that  the  re- 
introduction  of  displaced  peoples  went  on  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  reconstruction  of  edifices;  but  to 
clinch  our  point  I  recall  them  as  complete:  »  rhus 
:>saith  Darius  the  King:  the  sovereignty  taken  from 
»our  Kings  I  brought  back.  The  temples  which 
»Graumata  the  Magian  had  destroyed  I  restored, 
»and  the  means  of  livelihood  for  the  people,  the 
» herds  and  dwellings «  ;  see  above. 

»  So  here.  24 
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Not  Isolated  Groups  alone  Were  Restored. 
At  the  first  glance  we  may  be  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  this  latter  sentence  refers  to  separate 
groups  of  people  in  restricted  numbers,  whereas  the 
Return  of  the  Jews  involved  the  movements  of  many 
thousands.  This  objection  may  be  indeed  quite 
valid.  But  even  if  small  parties  alone  from  each 
of  the  innumerable  hamlets  were  concerned,  the 
transfer  of  populations  in  the  case  of  Babylon  must 
have  been  very  considerable;  and  this  was  more- 
over resdly,  as  a  matter  of  form,  the  nature  of  the 
Jewish  Return.  » Whosoever  there  is  among  you, 
let  him  go  up«  clearly  indicates  selection.  In  fact 
there  is  no  disputing  it  that  most  of  the  so-called 
exiles  preferred  to  live  in  their  adopted  home  * ;  and 
directly  in  accordance  with  this  Darius  goes  on  to 
say:  -\  restored  the  people  again  to  their  place  as 
»well  (to)  Persia  and  Media  as  also  to  the  other 
:> lands,  as  it  was  before;  I  brought  back  what  was 
» taken  avvay«.  Could  the  parallels  be  more  distinct, 
or  graphic? 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  gather  up  our  results, 
taking  a  short  but  comprehensive  survey  of  our 
argument  as  regards  the  Achaemenian  Inscriptions, 
the  Edicts,  and  the  Avesta. 

XXIII,  c. 

The   State    of  Kcligiotis  Public    Opinion    in  Persia 
is  All  -important. 
And  as  one  of  the  very   most   significant  and 
important  of  the  historical  facts  which  we  have  been 

*  Tlie  later  Babylonian  Talmud  and  kindred  literature  is  said  to 
possess  the  higher  authority'. 
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enabled  to  make  out,  we  must  bring  once  more  to 
bear  the  principle  to  which  I  promised  to  revert 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  my  allusions  It  was 
this;  see  above.  We  can  no  longer  suppose  that 
it  was  Cyrus,  Darius  and  Artaxerxes  in  their  isolat- 
ed individualities  who  instituted  that  singularly  inter- 
esting, and  to  us  of  the  West  so  momentous  policy 
of  conciliating  the  Jewish  residents  in  Babylonia, 
the  so-called  or  real  Captives  of  their  Babylonian 
predecessors,  but  it  was,  even  at  that  early  age,  a 
thoroughly  eifective  public  opinion  which  first  gave 
the  hint  to  the  Persian  Emperors,  and  then  received 
their  own  impulse  in  return. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  from  the  beginning  of 
my  treatment  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  in- 
timate, my  argument  in  no  respect  depends  funda- 
mentally upon  any  vindication  of  the  personal 
character  of  Cyrus,  Darius  or  his  successors;  see 
above.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clearly  understood 
that  the  better  elements  in  the  peculiar  disposition 
of  each  of  those  monarchs  might,  if  shown  to  be 
really  facts,  certainly  help  me  on  in  substantiating 
what  I  am  labouring  to  prove,  which  is  the  existence 
of  a  necessary,  if  unforced,  connection  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  two  communities,  the  Babylonian  Jews  and 
the  Babylonian  Persians.  But  there  are  indeed  cer- 
tain particulars,  as  I  have  also  claimed,  in  regard 
to  which  my  argument  gains  more  in  plausibility 
from  the  supposed  existence  of  a  deeply  rooted  and 
acutely  intelligent  sympathetic  sentiment  widely  dis- 
persed among  tae  ruling  circles  of  the  Persians  as 
among  the  same    classes   of  the   Jews;    see    above. 

24^ 
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But  everything  which  has  sumved  to  us,  and  which 
tends  to  prove  that  Cyrus  or  Dcuius  were  anything,  or 
did  anything,  which  corresponded  in  any  serious 
degree  with  the  statements  in  Chronicles,  Ezra  or 
Isaiah  proves  at  the  same  time,  as  I  assert,  the 
existence  of  such  a  sentiment  as  I  have  described 
as  widely  extended  among  the  population,  if  not  indeed 
firmly  established  among  their  universsd  convictions. 
The  devout  piety,  superstition,  or  religiously  affected 
self-interest,  whichever  we  may  choose  to  term  it, 
which  actuated  Cyrus,  Darius  and  the  rest  could 
have  been  as  little  isolated  and  individual  in  the 
character  of  a  single  person  as  the  same  pointed 
fer\^our  of  an}^  prominent  leading  person  of  to-day. 
What  single  religious  or  political  leader  has  ever 
really  originated  the  particular  sphere  in  which  his 
earnest  moral  energies  have  exerted  themselves,  or 
the  t)T3e  of  personal  piety  of  which  he  aftbrds  an 
example?  Such  men  are  the  slow  outgrowth  of 
their  age  and  circiunstances.  Especially  gifted  indeed 
the}'  are,  or  else  they  could  hardly  have  become 
the  points  at  which  the  feelings,  convictions  and 
wishes  of  their  fellow  men  break  forth  into  expres- 
sive action,  but  none  the  less  the}'  are  but  minute 
elements  in  all  those  intense  forces  which  have  been 
alive  among  the  people  of  a  certain  class  who  have 
preceded  them,  as  of  those  same  intellectual  and 
moral  influences  which  survive  in  their  contemporaries. 
Not  only  do  those  strong  expressions  of  religious 
belief  and  urgent  practical  religious  fervour  which 
we  find  upon  the  Inscriptions  prove  to  have  been, 
in  their  external  shape  at  legist,    positively    set    for- 
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mulas;  see  above;  enduring  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration among  the  Persians,  at  least  from  Cyrus 
to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  so  revesding  some  kind 
or  degree  of  sentimental  sympathy  among  the  lead- 
ing classes  of  the  people  which  linked  age  to  age 
together,  but  they  also  presuppose  of  course  the 
fact  that  large  sections  of  the  middle  and  even  of 
the  under  classes  of  society  in  the  same  age  har- 
boured such  a  common  feeling;  see  above. 

Darius  and  his  Successors  caused  these  sen- 
tences to  be  chiselled  up  where  they  have  remained 
because  they  expressed  the  views,  convictions  and 
aspirations  closely  cherished  by  large  numbers  of 
people  of  more  than  one  class  widely  scattered 
throughout  their  domains,  and  acceded  to  by  many 
more  who  less  fully  understood  their  real  import 
and  their  aims.  And  we  can  hardly  cherish  a 
doubt  that  Cyrus  also,  and  his  predecessors  like- 
wise, found  means  for  publishing  similar  announce- 
ments very  nearly  in  the  same  political  and  personal 
spirit  as  that  which  breathes  within  these  columns, 
whether  as  engraved  upon  other  rocks  now  no 
longer  recognisable,  or  upon  walls,  vases,  or  still 
smaller  objects.  Even  the  Vcist  political  policy  of 
the  great  Organizer  himself  was  seldom  wholly  in- 
dividual, as  I  believe,  having  grown  slowly  or  rapidly 
out  of  a  mass  of  convictions  and  motives  amidst 
the  groups  who  preceded,  and  among  those  who 
surrounded,  the  central  Figure,  and  who,  for  all  we 
know,  suggested,  if  they  did  not  actually  control, 
his  action. 

I  am  aware  that  many  will   suppose  me  to  be 
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going  rather  too  far  in  this  direction.  I  do  not 
mean  at  all  to  doubt,  or  to  deny  the  overmastering 
personality  of  either  Cyrus  or  Darius;  but  if  they 
were  men  of  intuitive  sagacity  as  well,  they  must 
have  quickly  felt  the  ideas  of  keener  wits  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as  the  general  push  of 
widely  extended  common  opinion  among  the  upper 
classes  who  ruled  in  the  twenty-three,  or  more,  great 
included  within  their  control.  Capacity  is  as  Lands 
quick  to  perceive  as  it  is  eager  to  originate. 

If  then  we  have  proved  that  Cyrus,  Darius 
and  their  Successors,  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  I\' 
being  included  with  them,  acted  in  close  consul- 
tation with  various  leading  persons  in  their  im- 
mediate circle,  —  and  that  these  persons  necessarily 
expressed  in  their  turn  the  inclinations  and  opinions 
of  ver)'  large  classes  of  Persians  throughout  the 
various  States  of  the  Empire,  —  and  if  again  these 
views  were  also  on  the  other  hand  very  familiar  to 
leading  people  among  the  Jews,  (see  Ezra  and  the 
other  Exilic  books),  then  all  this  as  of  course,  brings 
that  pubhc  behind  Cyrus  and  Darius  and  this  public 
behind  the  Jewish  Leaders  still  more  closely  into 
active  communication  with  each  other.  For,  as 
regards  the  Jewish  chiefs  on  their  side,  they  having 
no  King  recognised  as  reignmg  at  the  time,  would 
be  still  more  fully  (jualified  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  those  from  whom  they  immediately  arose, 
and  would  be  really  acting  as  their  spokesmen. 

The  more  fully  then  we  can  seize  upon  what 
was  individual  in  the  character,  circumstances  and 
ideas  of  those  influential    Rulers    on    both   sides    as 
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regards  their  policy  toward  the  Tribes  of  Israel  on 
the  one  side,  and  toward  the  Empire  of  Persia  on 
the  other,  and,  dissecting  these  elements,  expand 
them  again  until  we  see  them  to  be  but  shreds  of  a 
widely  extended  power,  the  more  obvious  it  becomes 
that  such  a  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Persians  must  have  been  to  a  very  effective 
degree  in  touch  with  a  corresponding  public  feeling 
among  the  Jews,  who  were,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
from  their  well-known  antecedents,  far  more  demo- 
cratic and  intelligent  than  the  public  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Persians. 

T/ie  Main  and  Final  Issue. 
The  question  then  becomes  one  of  *  public'  as 
regards  *  public',  which  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
this  argument  \  For,  if  it  was  the  fact  that  the  two 
communities  were  largely  vitalised  by  religious  con- 
victions and  aspirations  which  harmonised  in  many 
prominent  particulars,  how  much  more  easy  does  it 
become  for  us  to  understand  the  keen  interest  taken 
in  Cyrus  by  the  Isaiah  of  Babylon  as  also  the  re- 
ported good  will  of  Cyrus  toward  Israel  and  the 
same  interest  manifested  by  Darius  and  Artaxerxes 
according  to  Ezra,  the  Scribe.  And  when  we  see 
that  the  very  language  of  these  Edicts  which  they 
put  into  the  mouths  of  Cyrus,  Darius  and  Artaxerxes 
approaches  in  many  important  particulars  the  words 
in  the  Inscriptions  ordered  to  be  cut  by  these  very 
same  Persian  Rulers,  we  might  almost  say  that  the 
writers    who    reported    these   biblical   Persian    edicts 

*  And    this  notwithstanding    the  immensely    greater    masses  who 
were   at  all  affected  by  religious  considerations  within  the  Persian  Empire. 
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or  proclamations  were  actually  citing  those  Iranian 
Inscriptions^  not  of  course  as  to  the  letter  of  their 
wording,  but  in  view  of  their  well-known  general 
effect  \ 


Section  XXIV. 

The  age  of  the  Gathas^  and  of  the  Pre-Gdthic 
Develop^nent. 

Preliminary. 

The  above  treatise,  let  us  hope,  disposes  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  Lore  of  the  Avesta  did  not- 
either  in  its  present  form,  or  in  its  cognate  ante- 
cedents exert  any  influence  upon  the  developments 
of  Jewish  and  later  Babylonian  thought. 

This  Question  of  the  Influence  of  the  Avesta 
carries  with  it  as  of  necessity  that  of  its  age,  the 
two  being  properly  but  parts  of  one  inquiry,  for 
the  Avesta  could  not  have  exerted  influence  at  any 
given  time  unless  it  existed;  nor  could  it  well  have 
existed  without  having  some  natural  effect  upon 
intellectual  developments  of  a  cognate  description 
within  the  sphere  of  its  doctrines. 

Before  then  we  endeavour  to  drive  home  the 
results  of  our  inquiry  upon  those  readers  who  are 
practically  interested  in  the  current  theology  of  the 
day,  it  is  desirable  to  pause  for  a  brief  interval,  and 
put  in  once  more  and  in  a  somewhat  fuller  form 
the  effective  arguments  for  the  particular  date  of 
the  documents  upon  the  authority   of  which  all  that 

1  Sec  aboTC. 
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I  have  said  has  been  advanced.  And  with  this 
question  of  the  Age  of  the  Avesta  we  must  con- 
sider also  that  of  those  antecedent  intellectual  forces 
out  of  which  the  Avesta  arose. 

TAe  A?iiecedenfs  of  Avesta. 

For,  although  these  two  elements,  the  surviving 
Avesta,  and  its  antecedent  intellectual  elements,  may 
seem  to  some  of  us  to  be  two  distinct  questions, 
they  are  in  reality  but  separated  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  subject,  just  as  the  » influence*  and  »the 
age«  of  the  Avesta  become  practically  one  and  the 
same  particular.  Of  course  what  I  have  here  to 
say  in  this  Section  has  been  already  everywhere  im- 
plied and  even  applied  above,  and  in  fact  partly 
stated.  But  the  inquiry  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we 
must  endeavour  to  recall  all  th^*  items  above  alluded 
to  with  many  others  never  as  yet  thoroughly  examined 
by  me  or  by  any  other  writer;  and  we  must  endea- 
vour to  knead  the  mass  into  one  manageable  whole. 
Our  first  investigation  is  £is  to  the 

Survivijig  Docuvients. 
This  too  is  a  question  which,  as  I  need  hardly 
say,  has  been  implied  at  every  previous  step; 
and  I  only  allude  to  it  here  to  explain  that,  as  of 
course  at  such  a  point  as  this  in  my  argument,  I 
must  refer  to  my  own  works.  For,  imperfect  as 
they  may  be,  they  are  the  only  writings  as  yet  ever 
published  which  make  any  pretence  to  a  serious 
examination  of  all  the  evidence;  see  them  cited  above. 
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My  throng  of  Cited  Opinions. 

The  remark  which  necessarily  comes  in  here  is 
made  in  the  hope  that  the  unaccustomed  reader  may 
not  be  confused  by  the  multitude  of  possibilities  pre- 
sented in  the  various  translations  and  interpretations, 
the  object  of  these  works  being  to  present  nearly  ever}' 
conceivable  opinion;  and  in  fact  up  to  this  present 
date,  Aug.  1905,  and  in  view  of  the  latest  publi- 
cations, not  a  single  suggestion  has  yet  been  made 
which,  with  rare  exceptions,  may  not  be  found  more 
copiously  stated  in  my  Commentary,  Texts  or  alter- 
native Translations,  and  in  my  Dictionary.  But  out 
of  this  mass  there  is  always  ?nv  selected  preference. 
So  that  any  intelligent  reader  can  easily  see  a  clear 
and  uniform  rendering  according  to  my  best  judg- 
ment and  with  every  conceivable  source  of  infor- 
mation exhausted. 

XXIV,  b. 

The  Non-Gathic  -  Avesta. 

Inextricably  combined  with  this  discussion  of 
the  (iathcis  was  an  examination  of  the  non-Gathic 
Avesta.  Of  this  a  large  and  important  portion  may 
be  found  in  the  remaining  parts  of  my  XXXI  ^^ 
volume  S.B.E.;  see  from  pages  193  to  400.  We 
may  however  for  every  reason  regard  the  Gathas 
as  forming  the  central  theme  of  our  studies;  see 
above  and  below. 
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XXIV,  c. 

TAe   Age    of  The    Gathic   Documents    Definitively 
Considered. 

This  question  would  naturally  divide  itself  into 
four  sections:  First;  are  the  Gathas  relatively  to 
the  rest  of  the  surviving  Avesta  »(9/^«  at  all?  Are 
they  not  indeed  on  the  contrary  relatively  the  newest 
and  latest  parts  of  the  assembled  different  writings 
recognised  as  original  Avesta. 

Secondly.:  If  not  the  latest  parts  of  the  still 
surviving  Avesta,  are  they  not  then,  of  contevipor- 
aneotis  origin  with  them?  This  question  is  of  course 
of  a  difficult  nature;  for  the  at  present  surviving 
non-Gathic  Avesta  is  a  collection  of  documents  of 
very  different  ages,  and  the  question  remains  in  so 
far  obscure.  We  may  however  clear  up  this  diffi- 
culty, by  taking  into  our  view  a  general  average; 
and  fixing  our  attention  upon  what  we  might  regard 
as  the  » middle  point «  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
dates  of  the  various  documents  of  the  Avesta  aside 
from  the  Gathas.  Thirdly.  Were  the  Gathas  an- 
terior in  date  to  the  rest  of  the  surviving  Avesta?; 
and  fourthly:  >If  they  were  anterior  to  the  rest  of 
the  Avesta,  by  Iioiv  long  a  period  did  they  fore- 
date  it.  In  order  to  solve  the  above  questions  we 
must  naturally  endeavour  to  fix  approximately  the 
dates  of  either  one,  or  of  both  the  elements  involved; 
that  is  to  say,  the  date  of  the  non-Gathic  Avesta 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Gathic.  If  we  can  find  one 
single  source  of  certainty  as  to  the  date  of  any 
one  of  the  various  documents  involved,  our  genersil 
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inquiry  is  in  the  very  fact  almost  upon  the  moment 
solved ;  the  date  of  Gathas  fixes  approximately  that 
of  the  later  Avesta  and  vice  versa. 

Dates  of  All  the  Documents  are  Involved. 

It  is  however  evidently  impossible  to  discuss  the 
first  question  as  to  whether  the  Gathas  are  the  latest 
portion  of  the  surviving  Avesta  without  discussing  the 
second  question  as  to  whether  they  are  contemporan- 
eous with  it ;  nor  indeed  is  it  possible  to  discuss  the 
third  without  examining  previously  the  first  two,  or 
without  taking  them  for  granted  as  having  been  al- 
ready in  a  measure  settled,  and  so  with  the  fourth. 

The  Avesta  Homogeneous. 

In  one  very  serious  but  restricted  aspect  the 
Avesta  cannot  be  said  to  be  exactly  homogeneous; 
on  the  contrary,  as  I  have  everywhere  implied 
throughout,  the  Gathic  scene  is  distinct  in  its  kind 
from  those  called  up  in  the  non-Gathic  Avesta;  see 
above  and  below.  But  in  a  wider  and  more  general 
view ,  and  as  we  take  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
subject,  of  course  the  Avesta  becomes  homogeneous, 
perhaps  rather  more  so  than  Christianity,  or  Judaism 
as  developed  into  Christianity. 

As  then  we  may  have  before  us  what  we  may 
fairly  regard  as  an  approximately  homogeneous  whole, 
we  may  disregard  the  order  of  procedure  sketched 
out  above  and  look  at  the  whole  subject  as  one 
great  matter  of  fact. 
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XXIV,  d. 

The  Gaihic  Lore  in  its  Internal   as  well  as  in  its 
External  Evidence. 

I  have  all  alone  let  it  be  seen  that  I  rely 
chiefly  for  the  validity  of  all  my  conclusions  upon 
ifiternal  evide7ue  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
some  valuable  evidence  involving  the  Yasht  and 
Vendidad  Avesta  exists  which  is  at  first  sight  wholly 
external,  and  would  be  so  named.  And  in  the 
course  of  my  discussion  later  on  I  will  produce  such 
matter.  But  even  what  we  may  have  to  say  as 
regards  external  evidence  and  with  reference  to  the 
Yasht -Avesta  must  yet  be  rigidly  estimated  as  to 
its  internal  characteristics. 

If  then  what  we  may  have  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  so-called  external  evidence  more  nearly  deal- 
ing with  the  Yasht -VendTdad  and  other  non-Gathic 
Avesta  itself  depends  for  its  manipulation  upon 
internal  considerations,  how  much  more  does  the 
supposed  older  Avesta,  the  Gatha,  depend  upon 
interior  views.  With  this  let  us  proceed.  Having 
decided  what  the  Gathas  actually  are  in  their  sur- 
viving Manuscripts  as  rationally  edited  and  trans- 
lated; see  above;  our  next  question  is:  »Are  they 
genuine  «? 

Are  they  G ermine  f 

By  » genuine «  I  mean  ^^are  they  what  they 
seem  to  be,  and  what  they  by  implication  profess 
to  be?«  And  this  is  unusually  important  because 
they    practically   imply    in    almost    every    line    that 
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they  are  the  compositions  of  a  person  or  pyersons 
actually  livinjj  amidst  the  scenes  which  they  recall 
and  sharing  in  the  convictions,  fears,  hopes  and 
even  other  sensibilities  which  they  at  times  so  un- 
consciously and  yet  so  vividly  disclose,  in  the 
meanwhile  also  conveying  to  their  hearers  the  most 
important  doctrines  \ 

T/2{*  Secret  of  their  Influence, 
For  why  do  they  make  any  impression  upon 
us  at  all  aside  from  the  momentous  principles  which 
they  contain?  It  is  because  we  feel  that  they  sincerely 
and  at  times  dramatically,  if  unintentionally,  portray 
those  living  scenes  as  historical  occurrences  and  ev- 
ents, and  so  they  open  to  us  an  insight  into  another 
department  of  religious  and  even  of  political  history. 

The  Essence  of  the  Internal  Evidence. 

And  how  are  we  convinced  of  all  this?.  From 
their  emotional  spirit.  And  where  do  we  trace  this? 
In  their  extraordinary  personality  (sic),  if  we  might 
make  use  of  such  an  expression  for  their  » animated 
subjectivity  ^<.  I  mean  their  allusions  to  private 
yearnings,  their  emphatic  iterations  of  personal  feel- 
ing, not  to  say  at  times,  » their  passion «  ^. 

It  is  these  indications,  given,  as  it  were,  in 
passing  and  without  motive,  which  prove  to  me  that 

*   See  ab"ve  '-n  pa^e   70,   etc. 

-  For  I  recojL:ni<e  not  only  much  point  in  their  personal 
diction,  but  actual  emotional  warmth  and  occasionally  iinqaestionable 
^fire<.  I  find  in  them  everywhere  at  times  intense  individual  feeling. 
Sometimes  we  have  «>nly  a  stately  emphasis  conveyed  by  the  rhetorical 
use  of  iteration;  compare  the  repeated  I  who*  of  Yasna  XXVIII; 
see  however  the  tiery  Y.  XXXI,  XXXII,  etc.  etc.,  and  the  extremely 
personal  Y.   XLVI  and   LIII. 
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they  were  written  by  some  person,  or  persons,  who- 
actually  lived  amidst  the  scenes  implied  in  every  line, 
and  that  these  persons  really  harboured  the  senti- 
ments which  they  express. 

The  Alternative. 

Or  else,  on  the  contrary,  this  sustained  » in- 
dividuality«  proves  to  my  mind  that  they  were  de- 
liberately concocted  in  the  most  subtle  possible 
manner  with  the  intent  to  deceive;  for  if  they  are 
not  genuine,  they  are  not  at  all  in  the  form  of  in- 
nocent myth  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  or 
from  generation  to  generation,  like  the  complete 
masses  of  the  later  Avesta,  which  hardly  lay  a 
serious  clciim  to  genuineness  in  the  sense  here  in- 
dicated 

Are  they  not  Frauds  ? 
If  not  genuine  themselves,  are  they,  the  Gathas, 
not  in  fact  laboured  and  conscious  imitations  of 
what  is  genuine;  in  plain  words  are  they  not 
then  artificial  impostures.  And  here  I  must  again 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  crucial  question 
on  the  solution  of  which  depends  quite  completely 
the  validity  of  my  entire  argument  as  much  so  as  that 
argument  depends  upon  the  fact  of  the  strong  sub- 
jective personality  of  the  Gathas.  Such  an  indictment 
of  them  as  quasi-fraudulent  compositions  I,  for  one, 
am  not  at  all  prepared  to  advance,  though  writers 
may  well  be  found,  present  or  future,  who  do  not, 
or  who  will  not,  hold  with  me  as  to  this  reluct- 
ance;   and    1    will    i^ive    them    all    credit    for    sin- 
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cerity.  It  is  also  not  absolutely  impossible  that  they 
may  be  right,  but  to  me  the  point  seems  to  be 
hardly  fit  for  debating.  I  must  return  to  this  matter 
further  on;  but  I  note  here,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
following  items.  That  they,  the  Gathas,  were  con- 
sciously intended  falsely  to  depict  unreal  scenes, 
seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  beyond  reasonable  belief, 
first  of  all  because  there  would  be  no  one  who 
could  have  composed  them  under  such  a  supposition ; 
for  the  only  conceivable  authors  of  such  publications 
could  not  possess  the  necessary  Kterary  skill  to 
carr}'  out  such  a  curious  device  as  an  intentional 
fabrication;  see  this  question  resumed  below. 

Coti/d   they   have    been    later   iviitatio7is    made  in 
good  faith,   as  if  rofnances? 

It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  such  pieces  might 
have  been  constructed  as  imitations  of  genuine  sen- 
timent in  dense  scenes  of  over-wrought  and  artificial 
civilisation,  blas6,  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  make 
use  of  such  a  term,  as  for  instance  in  some  centres 
of  India,  though  hardly  even  there  at  such  a  date 
as  that  of  C}tus  the  Great,  if  we  are  to  credit 
current  opinions  as  to  the  former  state  of  some  of 
those  jjlaces.  As  to  the  possibility  of  such  imitat- 
ing reproductions  in  dense  India  witness  the  great 
masses  of  closely  worked-up  Indian  literature,  much 
of  it  also  of  the  most  vivid  character.  But  the  state 
of  literary  and  artistic  life  in  Iran  could  not  well 
possibly  have  been  so  over  wrought  with  artificial 
conditions  as  to  make  it  at  all  conceivable  that  such 
elements  of  taste  or  conviction  could  have  prevailed 
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there  as  in  the  more  densely  populated  India  at 
that  early  period.  Even  the  Persia  of  the  later 
Sasanids  hardly  shows  such  rich  and  pointedly  varied 
forms  of  thought  as  became  manifest  in  con- 
temporareous  India,  or  in  Persian  centuries  later  on. 
The  ideal  Gathic  saint  on  the  contrary  was  the 
Husbandman  chiefly  because  upon  him  depended  the 
food  supply  of  the  population.  The  Priestly  Class 
seems  to  have  been  next  to  these  the  most  recog- 
nised, while  the  word  for  » soldier*  hardly  appears; 
So  that  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  such  a  subject 
would  be  likely  to  suppose  it  possible  that  pieces 
like  the  Gathas,  with  their  lost  companions,  could 
have  been  artificially  produced  in  comparatively 
rough  Iran  at  anything  like  the  period  at  which 
even  upon  the  most  exaggerated  late  negative  esti- 
mate, we  could  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  place  them. 

Motives  Absent. 

Then  we  should  not  forget  to  inquire  after  a 
motive  for  such  an  effort  ^  Why  should  any 
religious  poet  desire,  even  if  he  had  the  power,  to 
write  Hymns  which  imitate  the  spent  passions  of  a  by- 
gone day  in  such  a  serious  and  impoverished  situation. 

If  he  had  any  such  motive,  it  would  be  sure 
enough  to  crop  out;  but  where  is  there  a  trace  of 
it?  It  would  be  as  wonderful  a  result  if  they  were 
so  constructed  as  indeed  their  character  remains 
wonderful  upon  the  other  and  more  original  supposition. 
For  their  remarkable   contents,    in   themselves   con- 

*  See  above  on  page  70  where  I  notice  that  they  were  the 
central  documents  of  the  Parsi  religion,  the  least  likely  of  all  com- 
positions to  be  consciously  trifled  with. 

25 
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sidered  and  apart  from  their  » personality «,  fairly 
stagger  us  when  we  try  to  concede  their  early  age. 
Bereft  of  all  myth-structure,  though  alluding  in  pass- 
ing to  a  myth,  so  pure,  so  deep,  so  simple,  with  no 
miracle,  and  with  their  quite  unparalleled  rhetorical 
expressions  for  their  times;  see  Yasna  XLIV,  who 
could  indeed  without  an  effort  believe  that  such 
things  could  be  pre-Christian  at  all  in  their  undoubted 
home  ^  ?. 

Yet,  if  a  chain  of  reasoning  has  any  force  at 
all,  this  is  logically,  if  not  quite  mathematically,  verified 
from  internal  evidence  as  being  native  to  the  time 
and  place  reported;  and  the  Inscriptions  themselves, 
as  to  the  general  date  of  which  there  is  no  dispute, 
are  in  some  particulars  nearly  as  incredible. 

XXIV,  e 

Afi  Existincr  Anthology  indefinitely  proves    the 
existence  of  Predecessors. 

The    Gdthas    in    their    Origin     a7id   their  Main 
Elements  pre-existing  iii    Their  Predecessors. 

The  Gathas,  as  they  exist  to-day,  prove  not 
only  the  extremely  probable  former  existence  of 
companion  pieces  long  since  lost,  but  they  also 
at  the  same  time  prove  the  existence  of  much  kind- 
red individual  conviction  in  the  souls  of  thousands, 
if  not  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  human  beings, 
as  well    as    the    expression  of  those   convictions   in 


*  Aside  from  the  fact  that  our  Achaemenian  Inscriptions  almost 
match  them  in  their  personal  religious  fervour,  and  aside  also  from  all  the 
contentions   which  we  have  ma  le  above. 
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personal  conferences  and  formal  instructions  of  every 
description  in  days,  or  ages  previous  to  their  later 
re-appearance. 

And  in  such  a  discussion  as  the  present  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  consider  the  question  of  an  important 
Lore  in  its  existing  documents  alone,  but  in  its  fore- 
runners as  well;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  intellectual 
forces  out  of  which  it  has  arisen. 

All  historial  phenomena  are  recurring  Mafii- 
festations  of  ever-abidmg  Active  Forces. 

For  no  such  a  mental  phenomenon  as  even 
the  main  doctrine  of  the  Gathas  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  in  any  community  have  been  of 
any  sudden  origin  \*  and  this  all  philosophical  reli- 
gious history  should  be  thought  at  once  to  prove. 

Sudden    Upheavals  Improbable. 

It  is  hard  indeed  for  some  of  us  to  give  up 
the  idea  that  the  Gathas,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  ancient  compositions,  are  the  result  of  a  quasi- 
instantaneous  supernatural  inspiration,  but  science 
has  long  since  discarded  such  puerilities.  No  psychic 
development  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  has 
ever  taken  place  without  its  long  antecedent  causes, 
which  form  a  part  of  an  ever-continuous  chain  of 
being  of  which  the  special  development  is  but  a 
link.  The  lofty  tone  of  the  Gathic  pieces  gives 
them,  as  I  concede,  the  appearance  of  philosophic- 
religious  inspiration,  but  even  Greek  thought  grew 
slowly. 

*  See  above  in   Vol.    i. 
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XXI  V,f. 
The  Practical  Nature  of  Our  Inquiry. 

We  must  therefore  endeavour  to  establish  the 
inferred,  but  none  the  less,  real  existence  of  a  vast 
psychic  power  extant  at  a  period  previous  to  Darius, 
of  which  the  surviving  Gathas  express  the  continu- 
ance; for  all  conceivable  forms  of  consecutive  in- 
tellectual and  psychic  developments  are  of  this 
nature,  having  a  beginning,  a  culmination  and  a 
decay  ^  These  pre-existent  genersil  ideas  were  in 
all  human  probability  not  only  identical  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gathas  as  being  merely  separate  parts  of 
one  and  the  selfsame  thing,  but  they  also  doubtless 
embodied  particular  convictions  closely  cognate  to 
those  expressed  in  the  Gathas,  if  not  actual  histor 
ical  delineations  as  to  places  and  events  not  much 
unlike  those  in  the  later  Avesta. 

The   Objectivity  of  the  Point, 

And  this  inferred  circumstance  is  as  much  a 
solid  reality  as  the  re-manifestation  of  these  forces 
in  the  Gathic  Hymns  themselves,  or  as  the  existence 
of  any  other  conceivable  object,  and  far  more  effec- 
tive upon  the  developments  of  early  historical  results 
than  most  others,  however  easily  its  existence  may 
have  been  thus  reached  by  inference.  For  in  dis- 
cussing it,  I  am  seeking   to  establish   the    existence 

'  All  things  indeed  whether  psychic,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual, 
and  even  physical,  are  but  items  in  one  great  Monism,  and  more  or 
less  valuable  re-manifestations  of  the  ever  recurring  results  of  permanent 
forces. 
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of  a  great  intellectual  energy  which  arose,  spread  and 
became  effective  at  an  important  ancient  epoch, 
bearing  in  the  most  serious  possible  manner  upon 
the  interests  of  large  and,  ultimately,  of  vast  popu- 
lations in  their  individual,  domestic  and  even  pol- 
itical moral  life,  and  involving  almost  first  of  all  the 
very  means  of  honest  livelihood  and  honest  com- 
merce; and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  necessarily 
pre-existing  practical  Power  which  in  the  above  dis- 
cussions I  have  for  the  most  part  been  obliged  by 
anticipation  to  assume,  but  must  now  more  closely 
investigate  and  point. 

Fuller  Statevient  Desirable. 

For  obviously  certain  as  such  a  pre-existing 
Power  must  of  necessity  be,  and  obvious  likewise 
as  its  characteristics  become  to  the  trained  historian, 
there  are  many  intellectual  persons  untrained  to 
these  especial  modes  of  thought  who  have  never 
conceived  of  such  a  thing. 

Tijue  therefore  is  thrmighcnit  Indispensable  for 
these  Developjnents. 
Even  the  moral  idea,  which  is  the  quintessence 
of  all  the  psychic  values  under  consideration,  could 
not  have  » found  itself «,  so  to  speak,  before  a 
seriously  prolonged  interval  of  time  had  transpired, 
as  I  have  long  since  suggested,  or  implied. 

The  above  Inference  IIo?nogeneoi(s  to    our  entire 
Procedure, 

So  much  then,  let  us   hope,  is  clear;    we    are 

seeking  to  establish  the  pre-Gathic  existence   of  a 
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Gathic  doctrine  as  well  to  establish  the  nature  of 
that  doctrine  in  its  existing  documents;  and  for  the 
especial  reason  that  we  are  seeking  also  to  establish 
a  post-Gathic  continuity  of  it  in  the  lores  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Palestinian  Jews,  as  well  as  in  the 
later  Avesta  and  in  the  later  Parsism;  nothing 
'»isolated<^  should  arrest  our  attention  for  a  moment 
at  this  present  juncture.  The  very  point  of  all  our 
efforts  hitherto  here  is  » continuity «,  to  establish 
the  persistence  of  one  ever  self-same  existent,  but 
moving,  and  therefore  externally  ever-changing  mass 
of  psychic  or  intellectual  vitality.  To  say  that  the 
Gathas  in  their  origin  are  as  important  as  in  their 
results  would  be  mere  tautology;  but  the  facts  now- 
noted  are  in  no  particular  phantastic,  visionary,  or 
unpractical;  —  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  realistic 
in  the  extreme,  though  not  ultimately  definable  as 
to  their  precise  details. 

The  pre -Gathic  Lore  is  indeed  our  very  first 
objective  in  this  part  of  our  investigation;  and 
without  a  due  recognition  of  this  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed. But  of  course  we  can  only  consider  it  thor- 
oughly through  the  study  of  its  results.  These  are  the 
(.rathas  in  their  Documents,  as  we  have  said,  which 
we  have  now  definitively  decided  to  be  the  genuine 
product  of  a  person  who  lived  amidst  the  scenes  im- 
plied or  depicted  in  them;  and  these  principles 
must  be  recalled  at  every  step  in  the  following 
distinctions  and  discussions. 
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Section  XXV. 
A  first  natural  Query;  was  the  Language  a  Livifig  one  ? 

If  then  the  Gathas  are  genuine  as  being  the 
earnest  and  even  impassioned  expressions  of  prac- 
tical personal  convictions  and  feelings,  would  they^ 
or  rather  could  they,  have  been  written  in  a  priest- 
ly dead  language^  artificially  kept  alive  in  Iran  at 
any  early  period,  even  if  ^  other  literary  compositions 
referring  to  the  same  general  religious  beliefs  but 
in  another  spirit  were  indeed  later  written  in  the 
same  language  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken 
as  a  vernacular?  See  also  what  I  have  said  above 
as  to  the  possibility  of  their  being  forgeries  worked 
up  as  historical  romances,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to 
recur  to  such  an  idea. 

The  Yashts  not  necessarily  Sung  in  a  Livijig  Tongue. 

The  language  of  the  Yashts  might  indeed  be 
»a  dead«  dialect,  and  Zarathushtra,  or  some  other 
later  literary  priest,  might  certainly  have  written 
them,  the  later  Yasna  and  the  Vendldad  in  a  priest- 
ly language  otherwise  tdso  »not  living «  to  the 
people,  for  they,  these  documents,  breathe  the  at- 
mosphere of  other  days,  whether  later  or  earlier^ 
than  the  Gathas,  days  when  the  ancient  myths  were 
fully  alive  and  constantly  revived  by  priestly  writers 
quite  possibly  in  a  generally  unknown  tongue. 

There  is  little  room  also,    so  far  as  I  can  see. 


*  The  question  is  of  vital  moment  at  this  point    to  our    endeav- 
ours to  fix  the  (lates. 

*  Which  was  probably  the  case. 

*  See  above. 
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for  the  Idea    of  deliberate  literary  fraud  as  regards 
them. 

77ie  Circ7imstances  of  the  Gailias  :  as  Direct  Appeals. 

For  how  could  Zarathushtra  have  written  the 
Gathas  in  an  unknown  tongue  when  they  were 
specially  intended  to  be  recited  at  assemblies  of 
the  tribes?  See  Y.  XXX  and  Y.  XLW  Those  ad- 
dressed in  those  passages  were  actually  supposed  to 
bespoken  to  as  being  present  in  the  concourse;  »and 
they  came«  from  near  and  from  afar.«  And  these 
adresses  themselves  are  germane  to  the  entire  pieces; 
see  especially  XLV;  and  they  could  not  well  have 
been  later  prefixed,  or  infixed. 

The  Crisis  was  Acute. 

Even  a  modern  Roman  priest  at  Rome  con- 
versing fluently  at  times  with  colleagues  in  Latin 
would  never  in  moments  of  keen  emotion,  or  when 
he  wrote  to  overcome  an  armed  heretic  in  a 
religious  war,  continue  to  express  himself  in  such 
a  way.  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  at  all  admissible 
that  these  personal  strophes,  so  strenuous  as  they 
are,  were  written  in  an  arm-chair  dialect  of  archaic 
elegance  after  the  words  had  lost  all  meaning  for 
those  whom  the  author  professes  in  these  very  terms 
to  edify  and  to  arouse;  and  this  I  hold  not  by 
any  means  because  of  any  assertion  to  this  effect, 
for  » assertion  ,  as  1  never  fail  to  notice,  meets  my 
unqualified  contempt,  but  solely  from  their  actual 
characteristics  as  spoken  pieces. 

Fiirther  Inferejuc, 
But  if  the  Gathic  words  were    current    as    the 
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vernacular  of  their  day,  and  were  meant  to  be 
understood  by  the  people,  then  what  is  the  latest 
possible  date  at  which  we  can  place  them? 

XXV,  a. 

Latest  conceivable  Date. 

The  latest  conceivable  date  for  them  would  be 
that  of  a  Gathic  language  as  being  not  inconceivably 
still  alive  as  a  vernacular  at  the  close  of  the  Parthian 
period,  from  B.C.  loo  till  A.  D.  225.  Did  then  a 
Zarathushtra  under  a  Vishtaspa  live  at  such  a  date 
and  compose  in  it?;  see  below.  Such  a  question  has 
never  been  put  forward  and  deserves  no  answer. 

T/ie  Language  of  such  a  Date  was  PahlavL 

Coins  of  the  Empire  had  been  Pahlavi  for 
close  on  three  centtcries  \  Haug  even  supposed  some 
Pahlavi  to  date  back  to  the  5th  century  B.  C.  There 
was  therefore  no  living  Avesta  speech  at  such  a  date 
as  B.  C  100  to  A.  D.  226  circa  for  a  Zarathushtra 
to  make  use  of  in  his  ardent  compositions. 

If  then  he  did  indeed  make  use  of  a  living 
language,  let  us  naturally  ask  whe7i  was  that  living 
speech  current  as  a  vernacular  in  the  region  where 
we  place  the  scene  of  the  Gathic  struggle?,  for  the 
answer  to  this  question  will  give  us  the  latest  pos- 
sible date  for  the  authorship  of  the  Gathic  hymns 
in  a  living  language  and  for  the  time  of  Zarathushtra. 


*  We  need  not  pause  to  consider  the  tjuestion  whether  the  use 
of  Pahlavi  on  coins  would  show  that  it  had  been  vernacular  for  some 
time;  yet  I  should  say  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
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The  Search  for  the  Date. 

To  find  out  then  the  date  at  which  he  lived 
and  wrote  in  his  living  dialect  we  must  go  back 
from  the  time  when  the  vernacular  had  become 
Pahlavi;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  go  back  from  the 
date  of  B.  C.  300 — 400  about  at  least,  and  see 
what  we  can  find  to  point  out  our  path  for  further 
progress.  Such  a  wayside  object,  the  age  of  which 
is  beyond  all  dispute,  soon  meets  us  in  the  some- 
what formidable  shape  of  Behistun;  and  what  is  its 
evidence  as  to  this  particular?  *. 

XXV,  b. 

The  Dialect  of  the  Inscriptions  as  a  Gage  for  the 
Age  of  the  Gathic. 

As  we  have  already  abundantly  asserted,  the 
Inscription  language  forms  one  branch  of  the  original 
tree  of  which  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Avesta  re- 
presents another  less  fully  varied,  and  the  question 
immediately  arises  as  to  their  relative  age;  for  if 
we  solve  this  problem,  we  are  not  far  from  the 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  age  of  Zara- 
thushtra  and  of  the  Gathas. 

The  Deteriorated  state  of  the  Inscription  language. 

This  deterioration  is  of  course  to  be  regarded 
as  a  phonetic  change  fro?n  an  inferable  ^Mother- 
speech  of  the  Inscriptional,  the  existence  and  char- 
acter of  which  we  are    obliged    to   conjecture   from 


'  See  above  fur  anticipated  hints. 
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the  Gathic  and  the  Vedic,    utterly   heterogenous  as 
the  subject  matter  contained  in  each  of  them  may  be. 

Evidence  Prima  Facie. 

This  deterioration  of  itself  offers  good  prnna 
facie  evidence  that  the  subject  matter  contained  in 
it  is  of  a  relatively  later  age  than  the  Gathas;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  of  itself  a  final  and  conclusive 
evidence;  for  an  older  language  may  be,  and  often 
has  been,  used  for  later  literary  purposes.  Recall 
at  once  the  Latin  and  the  Sanskrit  and  also  the 
later  Avesta  speech  itself  which,  as  I  hold,  lingered 
as  a  priestly  language  after  the  Gathic  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken. 

And  I  think  it  to  be  extremely  probable  (see 
above)  that  even  much  later  Avesta,  which  has  now 
perished,  if  not  indeed  much  of  our  at  present 
actually  surviving  later  Avesta  was  written  not  only 
after  the  Avesta  had  ceased  to  be  generally  spoken, 
but  also,  some  of  it,  much  later  than  the  time  of 
Darius.  For  Avesta  of  some  kind  was,  as  I  fully 
believe,  written  on  to  an  indefinitely  later  period; 
see  indeed  the  very  imperfect    diction   of  Y.  XXIV. 

Priestly  Language. 

The  Inscriptional  likewise  may  itself  have  shared 
this  peculiarity  to  some  degree,  with  nearly  all  the 
modern  languages  extant  \  for  it  seems  as  if  the 
stone-cutters   of  Behistiin  themselves  did  not  under- 


*  Compare  at  once  even  some   of    our    present  works    of   fiction 
which  sometimes  aim  f'.irectly  at  reproducing  ancient  forms  of  speech. 
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Stand    what    they    were    chiselling;     witness    their 
mistakes;  yet  a  living  speech  was  probable. 

And €71  f  Forffis  even  linger  in    a  Livi?ig  Language. 

Not  to  press  such  particulars  as  this  last  men- 
tioned, we  must  never  forget  that  a  language  almost 
universally  preserves  some  of  its  archaic  forms  in 
one  section  of  a  countr)'  while  it  develops  novelties 
in  another.  And  especially  in  isolated  regions, 
remote  from  densely  populated  centres  ancient  casts 
of  dialect  often  live  on,  the  inhabitants  speaking 
and  composing  new  matter  in  them;  and  so  also 
this  occurs  not  with  antique  dialects  alone,  but  with 
complete  antique  languages;  compare  the  Lettish  (the 
Lithuanian)  even  yet  spoken  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many and  likewise,  I  suppose,  written  to  some 
extent;  see  also  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish.  So  that 
we  shall  have  to  abandon  for  the  moment  this  point 
of  the  relative  greater  deterioration  of  the  Inscript- 
ional  at  least  when  regarded  as  our  main,  or  as 
one  of  our  main  arguments  for  the  posterity  of  the 
Inscriptions;  that  is  to  say,  for  their  posterity  to 
the  spoken  Gathic. 

Other  considerations   intervene. 

But  while  the  question  of  the  priority  or  post- 
erity of  the  Achaemenian  dialect  to  that  of  the 
Gathas  and  spoken  \'edic  has  thus  no  positively 
decisive  force  in  itself  considered  as  to  the  priority, 
or  posterity  of  the  documents  which  where  written 
in  either  or  in  both,  vet  after  it  has  once  been 
positively  made    out    that    certain    documents    were 
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composed  in  a  spoken  Gathic,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  Achaemenian  was  sculptured  or  en- 
graved as  a  spoken  dialect  at  the  dictation  of  Darius 
B.  C.  500  circa,  then  the  question  of  the  priority  or 
posterity  of  the  dialect  of  this  spoken  Achaemenian 
Daric  to  that  of  the  spoken  Gathic  becomes  to  the 
last  degree  interesting  and  important  to  our  inquiry 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Gathic  documents. 

The  Date  of  the  spoken   Gathic  relatively  fixed. 

For  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  spoken 
Gathic  was  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  spoken 
mother  -  tongue  of  the  Inscriptional  Achaemenian 
Daric  which  was  a  sister- speech  to  the  Gathic,  and 
we  can,  other  things  being  equal,  draw  an  inference 
from  the  state  of  the  Achaemenian,  as  at  present 
seen  on  the  monuments  to  the  date  at  which  its 
mother -speech  stood  at  its  still  undeteriorated  quasi- 
Gathic  stage  as  a  spoken  tongue,  that  is  to  say, 
in  such  a  state  as  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Gathic 
as  it  now  appears  to  us  in  the  texts  of  the  original 
Hymns;  and  this  would  of  course  give  us  at  least 
the  latest  possible  date  at  which  the  Gathas  could 
have  been  composed  in  a  spoken  vernacular  speech ; 
for  while  later  literary  matter  may  appear  in  an  older 
dialect,  older  compositions  can  not  be  written  in 
a  tongue  which  does  not  yet  exist. 

Our  Inference. 

If  then  the  Achaemenian  Daric  took  from  one 
to  three  centuries  to  reach  its  stage  of  deterioration 
from   its   mother  -  speech   which   was   a   spoken    Ian- 
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guage,  —  and  if  it  be  fair  for  us  to  suppose  that 
its  sister -language  stood  at  about  the  same  general 
state  of  preservation  or  development  together  with 
it  at  any  one  accepted  period,  then  of  course,  as  said 
above,  we  reach  the  latest  possible  time  at  which 
the  Gathas  could  have  been  chanted  in  an  undeter- 
iorated  spoken  tongue  sister  to  the  mother -speech  of 
Daric  as  being  so  many  scores,  or  hundreds  of  years 
earlier  than  the  Inscriptional;  for  after  such  a  con- 
jectures date  no  such  undeteriorated  language  existed 
upon  the  analogies  assumed,  as  both  the  Gathic  and 
the  Daric  had  begun  to  deteriorate.  For  if  spoken 
Gathic  survived  later  than  the  time  of  Darius,  which, 
in  spite  of  our  prijna  facie  supposition,  is  a  thing  in 
itself  by  no  means  at  all  impossible,  then  this  would 
bring  the  spoken  Gathic  to  close  upon  the  time  of 
the  vernacular  Iranian  Pahlavi  which  succeeded  it  as 
a  spoken  dialect;  see  above  and  below;  but  this 
Pahlavi  certainly  required  two  centuries  at  least  to 
deteriorate  to  its  thcji  present  state  from  that  of  the 
spoken  Gathic,  n^hich  ivas  not  therefore  post- Daric, 
The  unproved  link  in  the  above  chain  of  argu- 
ment is  of  course  the  assumption  that  the  mother- 
Daric  and  the  spoken  ( rathic  must  have  deteriorated 
at  about  the  same  rate  of  disintegration  during 
about  the  same  interval  of  time;  but  this  asump- 
tion  has  every  probability  in  its  favour. 

Probabilities. 

Other  things  being  equal,  two  widely  spoken 
branches  of  the  same  original  language  would  under- 
go about  the  same  degree  of  change  in    the    same 
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given  interval  of  time  in  the  same  general  territory, 
even  though  the  particular  places  where  each  most 
flourished  were  in  point  of  fact  somewhat  far  apart. 

Gathic  and  Vedic. 

For,  let  me  say  it  in  passing,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  non-experts,  no  question  whatsoever  exists 
among  respectable  specialists  as  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  mother  -  speech  of  the  language  of  the 
Achaemenid  from  which  it  deteriorated  to  its  con- 
dition upon  the  Tablets,  was,  save  in  a  few  dialect- 
ical features,  identical  with  the  Gathic,  just  as  the 
Gathic  is,  with  the  same  exceptions,  nearly  identical 
with  the  Vedic. 

We  can  therefore  say  at  once,  without  any 
further  obvious  reasoning,  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible, so  far  considered,  that  the  Gathas  could  have 
been  composed  later  than  the  Inscriptions,  for  not 
very  long  after  the  Inscriptions  the  Pahlavi  language 
which  shows 

a  very  Marked  Deterioration  froju  the  Gathic 
began  to  appear.  This  deterioration  of  the  Pahlavi 
when  read  as  Parsi  from  the  Gathic  furnishes  almost 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  supposed  deterioration  of  the 
Achaemenian  Daric  from  its  mother-speech ;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  crucial  importance  to  our  argument, 
except  in  the  mere  matters  of  degree  \     If  then 

The  Deterioration   of  the  Achaemenian 
and  of  the  Iranian  Pahlavi  severally  from  their  orig- 

^  Some  few  Semitic  features  linijer  in  the  Pahlavi  even  when 
viewed  as  being  for  the  most  part  Iranian;  but  we  can  fairly  throw 
them  out  when  weighing  such  a  question.  Nearly  all  Pahlavi  Semit- 
isms  may  be  read  as  Aryan  ideograms;  see  elsewhere. 
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inals  occupied  relatively  about  the  same  space  ot 
time  calculated  upon  the  different  degrees  of  their 
changes,  we  can  at  once  pass  beyond  our  prelim- 
inary results  as  to  the  date  of  the  original  Avesta; 
see  above,  and  say  that  we  have  ascertained  at  what 
time  approximately  as  the  latest  possible  period  the 
Gathas  could  have  been  composed  in  a  spoken 
tongue;  for  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  measure 
with  fairly  probable  accuracy  the  lapse  of  such  a 
period  of  time  during  which  the  deteriorations  could 
have  taken  place  from  the  date  of  the  two  mother 
tongues  before  the  date  of  Darius  in  accordance 
with  our  present  deductions. 

XXV,  c. 

The  final  question  for  us  now  to  handle  is 
//o2u  loner  before  Darius  ivere  the  mother- Achaevienian 
prc'Daric  and  the  Gathic  spoken  as  Living  Tongues? 

Of  course  none  of  our  details  are  mechanically 
exact,  especially  where  I  compare  the  state  of  the 
Iranian  Pahlavi  relatively  to  the  state  of  the  Gathic 
with  the  state  of  the  Achaemenian  Daric  relatively  to 
its  original  as  sister  to  the  Gathic;  for;  see  above,  1 
am  obliged  in  justice  to  repeat  that  the  deterioration 
of  the  Pahlavi,  while  furnishing  a  striking  analogy 
with  that  of  the  Achaemenian  has  reached  a  much 
greater  degree  of  change  as  to  its  interior  nature, 
and  this  must  have  occupied  a  longer  time.  But 
this  only 

Tends  to  Strengthen  viy  Contention 
as  to  the  greater  age  of  the  spoken  Gathic;    for  it 
points  out  that  the  change  from  its  condition  to  that 
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of  its  sequent  was  greater,  and  that  other  things 
being  equal,  it  must  have  occupied  more  time.  Upon 
what  principles  then  shall  we  proceed  to  measure 
the  time  of  the  duration  of  these  linguistic  alterations 
from  the  date  of  Darius  back? 

Our  Procedure. 

Unless  some  irregular  influences  were  at  work, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  their  duration  and  of  their  progress 
as  well. 

The  Influences:   Were  they  exceptional? 

What  then  were  the  possible  irregular  influences, 
aside  from  time,  which  may  have  intervened  to  re- 
tard or  accelerate  the  process  of  deterioration  in 
•either  the  case  of  the  Gathic  or  of  the  original  of 
the  Achaemenian  Old  Persian,  so  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  outstripped  its  rival  in  these  pro- 
cesses of  change  during  a  corresponding,  or  during 
the  same  period  of  time?;  for  while  some  old  dia- 
lects ^  change  slowly  in  remote  and  secluded  sections 
of  a  territory,  others  do  not  retain  their  forms  so 
long  unmodified,  or  but  little  modified. 

What  Extraneous  Influences  could  have    been 
at  work? 

Here  we  have,  unfortunately,  no  effective  data 
whatsoever  to  go  upon  in  our  inquiry  as  to  the 
possible  existence  of  exceptionally  retarding  or  ac- 
celerating   influences    acting    upon    this    process    of 


*  See  elsewhere  as  to  the  Lettish,  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,   etc. 
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change.  The  two  branches  of  the  same  language 
seem  at  first  sight ,  and  even  after  reflection,  to  have 
about  equal  claims  to  the  character  of  stability  and 
wide  use,  the  Avesta  language  toward  the  North 
and  the  mother-Inscriptional  toward  the  South.  And 
if  the  Avesta  language  was  indeed  as  wide  spread 
as  the  Achaemenian  at  the  Daric  age,  then  my 
argument  meets  no  obstruction;  for,  given  two 
branches  of  the  Scime  general  language  spoken  over 
two  widely  extended  adjacent  territories,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  one  should  change  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  other,  though  the  degree  of  the 
celerity  of  both  development  and  degeneration  would 
naturally  not  continue  to  be  exactly  the  same.  See 
indeed  how  little  even  Avesta  and  Vedic  have  really 
changed  \  notwithstanding  extensive  time  and  space. 
Who  can  tell  then  that  Avesta  was  not  only  spoken 
at  the  date  of  the  Gathas,  but  widely  spread  at 
that  time  over  the  entire  middle  North  of  the  future 
Persian  Empire? 

[It  would  look  indeed  factitious  if  we  paused  to 
inquire  whether  the  Achaemenian  Daric  was  itself 
more  than  a  court  language,  for  the  stone-cutters 
make  blunders  which  would  otherwise  seem  difficult  to 
explain;  see  above,  but  we  will  not  pause  upon  this.] 

Our  7vay  is  Clear. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  as  probable  that, 
considering  the  amount  of  change  experienced,    the 


'  One  man  might  almost  ask  a  question  in  Avesta  and  another  answer 
in  Vedic  even  with  less  difficulty  than  an  unpractised  Englishman  could 
converse  with  a  Scotchman  intentionally  speaking  Scotch. 
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Achaemenian  Daric  occupied  about  the  same  interval 
of  time  in  its  deterioration  from  its  mother-speech 
as  its  cousin-tongue,  the  Iranian  Pahlavi,  occupied  in 
a  similar  process  (here  leaving  the  extraneous  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Pahlavi  for  a  moment  out  of  view  ^), 
we  have  reached  reasonable  data  for  us  to  form 
our  opinion  as  to  how  late  at  the  latest  the  Gathas 
could  have  been  composed  in  a  spoken  tongue  in 
view  of  such  analogies. 

To  Measure  the  Process. 

For  we  have  now  only  to  make  a  judicious 
conjecture  as  to  how  long  the  process  of  deterior- 
ation lasted  from  the  state  of  the  Gathic  to  the 
state  of  the  Iranian  Pahlavi. 

The  Duration. 

A  half  century  would  generally  be  considered 
by  most  of  us  who  have  lived  beyond  such  a  period, 
as  a  very  short  interval  of  time  indeed  to  allow 
for  such  linguistic  changes;  and  we  can  hardly  con- 
sider anything  less  than  a  century  or  two. 

Provisional  Conclusion  as  in  so  far  Reached. 

If  then  Zarathushtra  was  able  to  express  his 
own  passionately  held  doctrinal  views  in  his  Gathic 
language,  he  must  have  done  so  at  the  very  latest 


*  Of  course  there  was  a  degree  of  change  from  the  Gathic  to  its 
sequent  dialect  which  was  exactly  like  the  change  of  the  mother- Achae- 
menian to  its  successor ,  though  we  have  only  the  more  fully  changed  Pah- 
lavi to  shew  it.  It  may  have  occupied  more  time  or  less  in  its  process, 
but  the  sister-speech  may  have  on  the  other  hand  varied  at  an  exactly 
similar  rate.     We  must  not  however  indefinitely  split    up  the  questions. 
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a  hundred  years  before  Darius,  while,  aside  from 
exceptional  influence,  we  should  naturally  think  rather 
of  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  the  Achae- 
menian  with  the  dates  of  the  kindred  Veda  in  our 
eye.  So  much  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
linguistic  facts  as  they  stand,  and  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  cognate  Achaemenian  documents; 
and  this  would  bring  us  at  once  to  about  620 B.C. 
as  the  very  latest  possible  date  for  the  Gathas, 
while  it  suggests,  a  much  earlier  period,  say,  960  B.  C; 
but  before  we  settle  finally  upon  this  estimate  see 
our  further  reasonings  below. 

XXV,  d. 

Further  Internal  Evidence  in  External  Doainients, 

Herodotus  and  His  Successors. 

We  have  also  documents  not  linguistically  cog- 
nate, nor  yet  certified  as  to  their  age  by  such  a 
class  of  data  as  those  by  which  the  age  of  the  In- 
scriptions is  certified  to  us. 

The  Father  of  History. 

Nobody  however  doubts  that  Herodotus  lived 
about  from  484  to  424  B.C.;  and  he  alludes  signally 
to  certain  Persian  religious  customs  which  point  at 
once  to  the  Avesta;  see  above.  But  his  allusions, 
one  and  all,  refer  to  matters  known  only  to  the  later 
Avesta,  not  at  all  to  the  Gathas  as  such  *.  We 
cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  oldest  part  of 
the  Avesta  as  such  had  exercised  little  influence  upon 

'  See  the  extracts  in  Kleuker ;  see  also  p.  6  and  p.  1 1   of  this  work. 
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him,  Herodotus,  and  that  it  was  surpassed,  m  the 
common  current  religious  sentiment,  by  the  more 
richly  coloured,  if  more  superficial,  lore  of  the  later 
Avesta;  and  we  infer  at  once  that  the  Gathas  were 
written  before  Herodotus;  and  we  are  about  to 
proceed  immediately  to  a  measure  of  this  priority 
without  any  fuller  consideration  of  one  certain  in- 
cisive argument  in  its  favour  for  which  I  have  how- 
ever necessarily  furnished  the  materials  in  my  argu- 
ments above;  but  there  I  have  hardly  set  it  at  all 
in  adequate  point,  as  the  matter  requires  a  special 
section  or  sub-section. 

TAe  Priority  of  The    Yashts  to  Herodotus. 
Were  the  Yashts  and  the  Gathas  Contemporaneotis  ? 

In  order  then  to  have  our  subject  well  in  hand, 
and  for  the  measure  of  the  priority  of  the  Gathas 
to  Herodotus,  it  would  be  ver)''  useful  for  us  to  ask 
whether  the  priority  of  the  Yashts  to  Herodotus 
•may  not  form  a  necessary  prelude  to  our  further 
progress,  with  indeed  the  very  interesting  question: 
»were  not  these  Yashts  in  their  priority  to  H.  also 
at  the  same  time  contemporary   ivith    the  Gathas  ?<^ 

In  fact  this  would  be  a  properly  concomitant 
inquiry;  and  we  can  on  no  account  pass  it  by. 
Were  not  the  Gathas  then,  even  supposing  that  we 
placed  their  antiquity  at  a  minimum  at  two  centuries 
before  Herodotus,  yet  even  at  that  distant  date, 
contemporaneous  with  the  Yashts;  for  their  actual 
date,  whether  more  ancient  or  less  remote,  has  in 
itself,  and  aside  from  a  certain  particular  line  of 
argument,  nothing  whatever   in  it  which  forbids  the 
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opinion  that  the  Yashts  were  sung  beside  the 
Gathas,  of  course  I  mean,  comparing  the  two  stjies 
of  compositions  aside  from  decisive  arguments  to 
the  contrary  yet  to  be  made;  these  reasonings  have 
been  somewhat  implied  above;  but  for  the  moment 
it  will  be  very  useful  to  consider  the  question  here 
entirely  aside  from  them;  for  above,  where  its 
answer  is  implied,  no  space  appeared  for  its  indispen- 
sable fuller  statement. 

XXV,  e. 

The  Gathas  and  the   Yashts;    Were  they  then 
Cofitemporaneous  ? 

While  then  the  Gathas  must  have  been  com- 
posed in  a  living  language,  and  while  the  rest  of 
the  Avesta  may  have  been  composed  in  a  dead 
one,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  of  course  why  the 
so-called  later  Avesta  might  not  also  itself  have 
been  composed  in  a  living  language.  The  widely 
different  natures  of  the  compositions  do  not  at 
all  in  themselves  positively  forbid  a  contemporaneous 
authorship,  even  upon  the  same  territory;  and  tne 
language  may  have  continued  on  to  be  a  living  one 
in  spite  of  everything.  Could  not  then  t.vo  of  the 
general  divisions  of  the  Avesta  have  been  composed, 
not  only  each  in  a  living  language,  but  at  the  same 
actual  time;  see  above?  The  Gathic  represented  a 
distinct  reforming  work  carried  on  politically  and  to 
some  extent  by  force  of  arms,  just  as  the  radical 
agitation  of  Martin  Luther  produced  a  literature 
clear    of   that    rich    Catholic    colouring    which    was 
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constantly  in  course  of  being  reproduced  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  moment,  Old  and  New  going  on 
side-by-side.  In  a  case  at  all  similar  to  this  what 
we  now  call  the  »New  Avesta«  would  have  claims 
to  Antiquity  of  date  equal   to    those  of  the  Gathas. 

Actual  Yashts  in  the  Gathic  Scene, 

A  curious  item  here  intervenes.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  repudiate  even  with  warmth  such  a  view 
as  the  simultaneous  prevalence  of  the  Gathas  and 
the  Yashts,  but  we  are  familiar  enough  with  Yashts 
of  a  certain  kind  which  were  indeed  actually  sung 
at  the  Gathic  scene  by  the  D(a)eva-worshippers 
mentioned  in  the  Gathas. 

Why  could  not,  a  Yasht  Avesta  though  not 
the  Yasht  Avesta,  have  been  sung  by  parties  not  so 
much  in  sympathy  with  Zarathushtra,  but  yet  sung 
all  through  the  Gathic  struggle?  No  objection  can 
at  all  hold  which  is  based  altogether  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Yasht  Divinities,  for 

Mitrd  and  his  set  zvere    indeed   worshipped  at  the 

Gathic  Period;    and  zve    should   7ioie  the  fact  with 

especial  interest. 

We  here  possess  an  altogether  forgotten  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Yasht  Gods  as  present  in  the 
Gathic  conflict.  Do  we  not  know  that  Deities  ex- 
ceedingly closely  cognate  to  the  Yasht  Mithra  and 
his  colleagues,  in  fact  almost  their  other  selves, 
actually  must  have  been  sung  in  the  scenes  of  the 
Gathic  movement?  For  to  whom  did  the  D(a)?va 
worshippers    of  the    Gathas   direct   their    cult?    As 
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we  remember  them,  they  were  beyond  all  doubt 
cognate  to  the  D(a)?va-worshippers  of  the  Vedic 
South,  being  probably  the  most  Northern  of  the 
South-Aryan  settlers,  so  to  speak.  They  could  not 
therefore  well  possibly  have  avoided  singing  hymns 
to  Mitrd,  who  was  Mithra,  nor  to  Soma,  who  was 
H(a)oma,  —  a  kind  of  Vedic  Yasht  was  then 
actually,  and  beyond  all  question,  chanted  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  Mazda  -  worshippers  with 
the  living  Zarathushtra  at  their  head  and  in  the 
Gathic  struggle  —  so  that  in  itself  considered  and 
apart  from  my  well-known  contentions,  our  new- 
proposition  has  nothing  whatever  that  is  impossible 
in  it,  nor  improbable;  quite  the  reverse  was  evi- 
dently the  case.  But  this  supposition,  while  telling 
for  the  abstract  possibility  of  a  thriving  Mithra-Cult 
side  by  side  with  the  Gathic  Mazda-Cult,  in  \iew 
of  certain  circumstances,  soon  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  of  all  arguments  against  the  prob- 
ability of  the  full-thriving  presence  of  a  correspond- 
ing Mazda-worshipping  Mithra-Cult  among  the  hosts 
of  the  living  Zoroaster;  —  for  that  D(a)?va-Cult  of 
Mitra  (Mithra)  was,  as  1  need  hardly  recall,  the 
creed  of  his  deadliest  foes  and  in  the  Mithra  Yasht 
of  his  successors  the  U(a)?vas  of  the  Gathas  still 
appear  as  Devils,  and  not  as  the  holy  Gods  of 
Veda,  but  as  those  of  the  enemies  of  Zarathushtra. 
And  it  is  from  this  cause  all  the  less  likely 
that  this  Zoroastrian  Mithra-Cult  should  have  been 
flourishing  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  Gathic  struggle 
beside  the  hostile  D(a)eva  xMitra-Cult. 
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But  for  the  sake  of  full  discussion  and  ample 
illustration,  let  us  for  the  moment  forget  this  set- 
tling blow  to  our  interesting  supposition  of  a  rigor- 
ous Mazda-Mithra  Cult  side  by  side  with  the  D(a)?va 
Mitra-Cult  of  the  Gathas.  Abstractly  and  aside  from 
my  necessarily  anticipated  solution,  let  me  repeat  it, 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  Gods  of  the 
Yashts  *  should  not  have  been  in  favour  at  the  Gathic 
scene  and  date.  Biii  if  they  were^  how  caii/d  the 
Gathic'Cult  have  shut  them  so  much  out? 

Zarathushtra  could  only  upon  one  remote  pre- 
supposition have  been  ignorant  of  the  holy  names 
of  Mithra  and  the  rest;  nor  could  he  have  hated  them 
in  any  sense,  for  he  himself  is  greatly  honoured  in 
their  post-Gathic  liturgies. 

Could  the  Passionate  Zeal  of  the  Reform  Struggle 
have  Banuhed  the  thought  of  Thevi  altogether  f 

The  vehement  animus  of  the  Gathas  directed 
fiercely  toward  reform  might  naturally  shut  out  in- 
ferior details,  and  with  them  here  and  there  some 
Godlet,  but  not  the  very  foremost  believed  in  super- 
natural Beings  of  the  Race;  so  that  we  may  well 
ask  again;  » where  is  Mithra  in  the  Gathic.«^  He 
should  have  appeared  there  beyond  all  question,  if 
he  were  still  high  in  his  authority,  being  one  of  the 
greatest,  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  all  the 
Avesta-Vedic  deities,  and  even  in  the  later  Avesta, 
where   he    appears,    or    re-appears,     though   still    a 


')  See  Vayu  probably  cited  in  Y.   LIII. 
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creature  of  Ahura's,  he  is  yet  linked  with  Him  at  times 
in  an  almost  supreme  position;  see  above.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  by  the  later  Avesta, 
and  since  the  latest  Avesta  (here  for  the  moment 
recognised  as  later;  see  above),  is  a  witness  exactly 
similar  to  Herodotus  in  this  matter,  we  may  also 
ask  here;  >Mvhere  is  H(a)oma  in  theGathas?«;  com- 
pare his  position  as  Soma  in  the  Vedic;  and  where 
are  the  other  late  Avesta  deities  in  their  throng,  as 
well  as  Mithra. 

2V0   Trivial  Reason  for  Their  Absence  should  be 
Entertained. 

It  will  then  not  do  at  all  for  us  to  say  that 
such  Gods  as  these,  the  first  of  whom  was  next 
after  Ahura  and  His  attributes  in  the  non-Gathic 
books,  could  have  been  kept  out  of  sight  altogether 
in  the  (lathas,  and  through  any  mere  accident. 

Rejoinder. 

The  only  rejoinder  just  here  conceivable  might 
be  that  the  Yasht-Cult,  although  not  thriving,  was 
still  sufficiently  in  force  to  represent  the  Cult  of  our 
surviving  Yashts,  so  that  we  might  fully  say  that, 
if  it  were  not  for  other  particulars,  the  Avesta  Yashts, 
were  contemporaneous  with  the  Gathas,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  pre-eminent  Mithra  does 
not  appear  in  these  celebrated  Hymns. 

Not  Sufficient. 

To  this  I  say  that  a  mere  mingling  -  in  of  the 
names  at  the  Gathic  period  does  not  suffice  to  represent 
the  Cultus  of  the  \'ashts  as  it  has   survived    to    us. 
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Mithra  and  the  rest  could  not  indeed  have 
possibly  been  totally  forgotten  in  the  Gathic  scene, 
if  they  were  ever  known  before  it;  and  this  I  have 
never  doubted ;  and  many  an  obscure  poet  may  well 
have  woven  a  little  ode  to  them  to  die  still-born; 
but  that  was  not  the  Yasht  Cult  of  the  non-Gathic 
documents.  There  those  Gods  are  vigorous  to  the 
last  degree,  and  their  chants  a  mighty  chorus;  and 
if  that  Cult  was  on  at  the  Gathic  day,  they  could 
in  no  wise  have  been  kept  out  of  the  Gathic,  though 
the  Gathas  are  so  few;  for,  few  as  their  weighty 
remants  are,  they  are  homogeneous,  singularly  so. 
hrom  one  you  may  know  a  hundred;  and  if  a  hun- 
dred Gathas  kept  out  Gods  not  hostile  or  indifferent, 
where  could  their  Cult  be  seen?  And  that  they 
were  hostile  like  that  form  of  them  presented  by 
the  Gathic  D(a)eva-worshippers  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  thought, 

A?i  Alter?iativc  here. 

May  not  a  debater  then  ask,  for  argument  and 
to  exhaust  the  possibilities:  » Could  not  ^.  friendly 
rivalshlp  between  two  cognate  Cults  existing  side 
by  side  each  in  a  most  thriving  state  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  Gathic  scene,  whereby  the  favoured 
Gods  of  the  one  were  purposely^  though  not  in  an 
unfriendly  spirit,  kept  out  of  the  liturgies  of  the 
other  with  each  of  these  liturgies  in  the  fullest  bloom. 

Improbable. 

The  reader  will  clearly  understand  that  the 
motive  of  these  queries  is  as  much  » illustration «  as 
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serious  inquirj';  for  they  really  in  fact  in  their  ver}'- 
asking  solve  themselves. 

T2V0  Thriving  and  yet  Friendly  Cults  Cotild  not 
have  prevailed. 
Not  in  such  a  simple  scene.  fhis  is  my  ob- 
\ious  response;  there  could  not  be  room  for  two 
such  thriving  Cults  harmonious  with  each  other  yet 
with  one  of  the  two  having  no  trace,  even  in  its 
finest  hymns,  of  the  dearest  Gods  of  the  other.  Here 
we  have  no  vast  scene  of  hyper- cultured  religious 
sentiment  with  its  infinitesimally  diversified,  yet  pro- 
fessedly friendly  rival  sects,  raising  a  quasi-harmon- 
ious volume  of  sacred  song,  » Hostility*  in  such  a 
rudimental  scene  as  this  little  spot  in  Iran  would 
most  certainly  intervene,  or,  on  the  contrary,  furnish 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  simultaneous  co-exist- 
ence of  two  rival  sects,  each  in  full  life  and  each 
carrying  with  it  the  necessary  complications  of  con- 
flicting interests;  and  ive  have  exactly  stich  a  pic- 
ture in  the  Gathic  7car  itself ;  for  the  D(ajevas- 
worshipped  there  were  exactly  such  Mi trd-dei tie's 
in  jcalo7is  opposition ;  see  just  above. 

The  Settling  Consideratiofi. 
Moreover  here  comes  in  once  more  our  one 
ever-unanswerable  reason,  with  its  mates.  Certain 
Yashts  indeed,  like  our  surviving  pieces  to  Mitra 
and  the  rest  must  certainlv  have  been  sung  at  the 
(iathic  period,  but  not  those  Yashts  themselves,  for 
the  Zarathushtra  of  the  Gathas  is  a  living  person 
in  a  simple  scene,  whereas  he  of  the  Yashts  is  quite 
half-deified.     A  man  cannot    be  a  myth  and  a  non- 
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myth  both  at  precisely  the  same  interval  of  time. 
The  Gathic  Zarathushtra  is  thoroughly  human,  as 
much  so  as  Darius  upon  the  Monuments,  whereas 
in  the  Yashts,  Vendldad  and  non-Gathic  Yasna  he 
is  bereft  of  all  identity,  with  but  the  fringe  of  his 
former  self  upon  him. 

Supposable  Mithraic  Yashts  in  the  Gathic  Spirit 
were,  by  themselves  considered,  thoroughly  possible 
at  the  Gathic  struggle.  Other  Mithra  Yashts  now 
long  since  lost  may  once  have  sounded,  sung  by  a 
personal  Zoroaster,  so  that  we  could  escape  the 
acceptance  of  a  Prophet  half  godlike  as  in  the  sur- 
viving Yashts  and  Vendldad;  but  we  are  not  dealing 
with  such  supposed  pieces  here  and  now,  but  with 
surviving  texts,  and  we  have  now  here  at  present 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  such  hypothetical 
considerations,  deeply  interesting  as  most  of  them 
may  be.  At  another  point  above  I  enter  upon  some 
hypothetical  presuppositions  and  carefully  consider 
the  inferred  or  probable  pre-existence  of  pre-Gathic 
hymns,  breathing  the  Gathic  spirit.  There,  true 
enough,  the  Singers  would  be  as  human,  simply 
in  accordance  with  the  supposition,  as  we  upon  our 
theory  hold  the  actors  in  the  Gathic  movement  to 
have  been.  But  just  here  hypothesis,  however 
interesting,  is  out  of  place,  as  ive  are  now  hand- 
ling  facts.  Our  surviving  Yashts,  poetical  and 
beautiful  beyond  measure  as  they  are,  and  with 
a  half-deified  Zarathushtra  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
with  D(a)?vas,  Gods  of  India  as  their  demons,  cannot 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  Gathas  for  the 
reasons  above  given. 
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These  suppositions  are  therefore,  none  of 
them,  in  order  as  valid  for  our  main  argument  at 
this  place. 

jT/y  oiim    Theory  Restated. 

There  would  therefore  also  be  no  use  in 
elaborating  a  suppositious  scene  where  a  really 
living  Zarathushtra  chanted  Vedic  Yashts  with  Mitni 
as  a  leading  Deity  in  the  midst  of  them,  for  » hostility* 
could  hardly,  be  excluded  from  such  a  complication; 
and  »  hostility  «,  whether  from  incompatibility  in  doctrine 
or  rivalry  in  Cults,  between  Z.  and  an  Iranian  Mithra 
I  have  never  accepted;  just  the  contrary.  I  simply 
suggest  that  Mithra,  with  the  rest,  though  still  in  a 
sense  revered  at  the  Gathic  period  was  n^erely  crowded 
otit,  so  to  speak,  from  the  first  places  in  the  enthusiastic 
(lathic  movement.  Our  own  mediaeval  Reformers 
did  not  repudiate  the  Virgin ;  they  merely  dethroned 
her  from  an  exaggerated  homage. 

If  then  the  above  points  possess  any  validity 
at  all,  the  Mithra- Yasht  with  its  companions,  lost  or 
still  surviving,  represents  a  different  stage  in  the 
Zarathushtrian  development  from  the  Gathic,  and 
the  two  could  not  possibly  have  been  contemporan- 
eous in  the  same  community,  even  if  both  are  placed 
at  a  date  long  previous  to  Herodotus. 

The  Zarathushtra    of  the    Gathas  as  Conteviporan- 

cous  with  the  Yashts  brincr  hnpossible^   was  he  Su6- 

sentient  to  thevi. 

As  Herodotus  and  the  so-called  later  Avesta 
point   thus    to    a  difference    in    the    epochs    of    the 
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Gathas  and  of  the  at  present  survivinjj  Yashts  (etc.), 
so  our  answer  to  this  second  Question;  see  above^ 
answers  also  our  first,  and  one  can  only  allude 
to  it  in  passing  and  in  a  quasi-rhetorical,  quasi- 
hortative  spirit  as  a  home-driving  of  the  conten- 
tions which  have  just  been  made.  For,  if  the 
Yashts,  Vendrdad  and  the  non-Gathic  Yasna  could 
not,  as  the  lore  of  the  half-deified  Zarathushtra,  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  an  historical  Prophet  of 
the  name  who  appears  in  the  Gathas,  and  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  half- deified  Z.  must  have  post- 
dated the  real  man  as  the  mythical  postdates  the 
historical  in  cases  of  this  particular  kind,  how  much 
less,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  necessary  to  show  that 
these  same  non-Gathic  books  could  completely  ante- 
date the  Gathas  which  they  have  just  been  proved 
to  postdate;  and  how  much  still  less  could  they  be 
mentioned  with  the  conclusion  that  they,  the  Gathas, 
were  the  latest  possible  of  all  the  still-surviving  books 
of  the  original  Avesta.  For  the  same  reasons  which 
make  them  impossible  as  contemporaneous  with  the 
Yashts,  etc.,  here  make  them  impossible  as  their 
sequents. 

A  useful  Point  pressed  Home, 

And  yet  we  should  on  no  account  let  slip  the 
opportunity  of  driving  home  our  point,  as  this  last 
suggestion,  strange  as  it  may  be,  possesses  exceedingly 
great  interest,  though,  as  I  believe,  it  has  as  yet  been 
advanced  by  no  one;  and  except  for  our  one  ever- 
abiding  consideration ;  that  is  to  say,  except  for  the 
living  presence  of  a  Zarathushtra  in  the  Gatha,  and 
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the  Other  internal  considerations,  there  is  no  possible 
reason  at  all  why  the  Gathas  should  not  be  post- 
^'asht  productions,  and  I  for  one;  and  let  me  say  it 
with  emphasis  once  for  all,  would  immediately  reverse 
all  my  present  views  upon  the  subject,  and  with  the 
least  possible  hesitation  as  to  such  a  course. 

TAr  First  Natural  Suggestion. 

Any  unprejudiced  observer  would  do  the  same. 
All  the  chief  Gods  of  the  so-called  late  Avesta  are 
unquestionably  old  and  quasi-identical  with  some  of 
the  primeval  Vedic  deities,  and  any  reader  fresh  to 
the  subject  would  say  at  once  that  they  have  simply 
died  out  from  the  Gathic  period  and  its  documents, 
havin;j^  previously  flourished  in  the  period  of  the  non- 
(lathic  Avesta,  so  leaving  the  Gathas  the  latest  of 
all  the  original  surviving  Avesta  cofnpositi^ns. 

The  Advantage  in    This  inconceivable    View. 

Here  then  we  should  have  no  entangling  ele- 
ment of  »recrudescence«  to  deal  with,  the  recrud- 
escence of  the  Mithra  Cult  with  that  of  H(a)oma 
in  the  later  Avesta,  and  the  rest  which  vanished 
from  the  Gathic  period.  And  this  » recrudescence  of 
the  once  banished  Gods,  however  it  may  be  forced 
upon  us,  having  also  its  analogies;  see  below,  yet 
it  does  most  certainly  complicate  our  case.  With 
this  last  suggestion  however  of  the  lateness  of  the 
Gathas  we  should  have  before  us  a  clear  and  simple 
proposition  being  completely  freed  from  the  neces- 
sity to  accept  a  dying  out  of  the  ancient  Deities  and 
then  their  resurrection. 
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But  the  facts,  already  so  abundantly  made  out, 
are  altogether  too  much  for  the  pleasing  theory;  it 
cannot  hold  for  serious  discussion.  As  said  above, 
an  historical  person,  such  as  Zarathushtra  in  the 
Gathas,  might  take  on  later  mythical  attributes,  as  was 
the  case  with  some  other  great  religious  agitators  in 
early  times;  and  this  was  very  frequent,  even  if  not 
alwa)rs  a  necessity;  but  a  mythical  person,  although 
he  may  have  had  an  historical  origin,  seldom  or 
never  becomes  completely  again  historical  in  pre- 
critic  ages.  So  our  attractive  myth  must  vanish. 
There  was  no  post-Yasht,  post-Vendidad,  historical 
Zarathushtra. 

Was  hCy  on  the  Cofitraryy   then  Pre-Vedic. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  must  recall 
this  question  here,  though  I  have  often  enough  made 
a  similar  suggestion;  see  above  and  in  my  other 
Works.  Do  the  Gathas  then  on  the  other  hand 
ignore  our  Mithra  and  the  rest,  because  they,  these 
Deities,  did  not  exist  at  all  at  the  Gothic  period; 
that  is  to  say,  because  they  had  never  been  wor- 
shipped in  Iran  at  all  before  this  date.  Such 
a  supposition  would  place  the  Gathas  at  an  epoch 
superior  to  some  of  the  oldest  Vedic  Hymns,  whole 
masses  of  which  worship  Mitr4  with  V4runa,  with 
one  Hymn  to  him  (Mitra)  by  himself.  In  this  con- 
ceivable case  we  should  evidently  have  to  measure 
the  age  of  the  Gathas  by  a  fresh  standard  alto- 
gether, from  which  I,  for  one  recoil;  see  however  the 

estimate  below. 
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Or  again  let  us  ask:  *  Was  Mithra  a  Post-Gathic 
Importation  ?  « 

Could  the  primeval  Gods,  Mithra  (Mitr4),  H(a)oma 
(Soma),  while  they  had  been  previously  known  in 
India,  have  been  as  yet  at  the  Gathic  period  never 
known  at  all  in  Iran;  so  that  their  appearance  in 
the  Later  Avesta  was  an  importation  from  the 
Northern  Indian  outposts. 

»Not  probable*  would  be  my  verdict.  Our 
entire  conception  of  the  situation  here  presents  the 
picture  of  a  large  unit.  The  Avesta,  —  including 
Gatha,  Yasht,  Vendidad  and  non- Gathic  Yasna,  — 
is,  in  a  sense,  homogeneous  with  itself  \  not- 
withstanding its  two  main  departments,  or  di\'isions, 
Gathic  and  non-Gathic.  The  Mithra  of  the  Yashts 
by  no  means  came  from  theMitr^  of  the  Veda;  but 
both  Mithra  and  Mitr4  came  from  the  same  prime- 
val parent.  A  Mithra  throve  among  the  Irano-\'edic 
tribes  in  the  original  Irano-Vedic  period  and  in  the 
self-same  original  Irano-Aryan  Home.  No  serious 
experts  differ  here. 

The  Decadence  and  the  Recrudesce?ice. 

So  that  we  come  back  once  more  to  the 
general  opinion  that  the  Gathas,  with  their  once 
personal  Author,  antedate  the  Yashts,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  some  primeval  Gods  within  these  latter 
and  their  absence  from  the  Gatha;  and  that  these 
ancient  Deities  were  simply  pushed  aside;  see  above, 

*  See  above. 
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and  though  not  dishonoured,  yet  totally  dethroned 
in  the  growing  Gathic  reform;  but  that  they  found 
their  way  back  again  once  more  to  prominence  in 
the  Yasht  Avesta. 

Reactio7iy    The  Pulse  of  History. 

For  nearly  all  religions  show  a  similar  pulsation 
of  developn.ent;  first  polytheistic  nature- worship ; 
then  the  same  reformed;  then  polytheistic  anthro- 
pomorphism creeping  back  as  the  masses  grow 
weary  of  the  abstract,  and  are  glad  to  hear  once 
more  the  ancient  venerated  names  endeared  to  song 
and  story.  Rigid  reforms  hold  only  in  an  age  of 
reason. 

Dates  agam  and  finally  Considered  in  the  Light 
of  History^  as  before  in  the  Light  of  Linguistic  Law. 

If  then  the  appearance  of  the  Irano-Aryan- 
Indian  Gods  was  a  recrudescence  in  the  Yashts,  at 
what  date  before  this  recrudescence  must  we  place 
the  Gathic-Hymns?;  for  the  recrudescence  began,  if 
at  all  later  than  the  Gathic  date.  No  sudden 
recrudescence  could  have  taken  place,  for  we  re- 
pudiate things  sudden ;  see  above.  At  what  date  then 
from  this  different  point  of  view,  shall  we  place  them? 

If  Herodotus,  say  at  450  B.  C,  began  to 
describe  the  later  features,  then  if  those  later 
features,  thus  described  post-date  the  character- 
istics of  the  riathic,  by  what  period  of  time 
approximately  do  they  thus  post-date  them?  That 
is  to  say,  how  long  probably,  let  us  ask  aijain, 
and  now  from  this  changing  point  of  view,  how  long 
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before  B.  C.  450  circa,  did  Zarathushtra  live  and 
compose  his  Hymns?  Our  argument  is  here  parallel 
with  that  from  the  linguistic  deteriorations;  see  ab- 
ove, but  yet  separate  from  it.  If  we  allowed  from 
one  to  three  hundred  years  for  the  Achaemenian 
Daric  language  (500  B.  C.  fig.)  to  degenerate  to  its 
present  stage  upon  the  Inscriptions  from  its  mother- 
speech  where  it  stood  at  the  Gathic-Vedic  standard; 
see  above ,  then  surely  we  must  allow  a  correspond- 
ing, if  indeed  a  parallel  transpiring,  period  for  the 
recrudescence  of  old  Indo-Iranian  divinities  from 
the  time  of  their  summary  (?),  or  gradual  banishment 
from  their  once  supreme  position,  at  theGathic  and 
pre-Gathic  periods. 

We  arc  not  Dependent  directly  upon  Statement. 
And  let  it  be  well  remarked  once  more  that 
we  have  here  again  no  statement  of  Herodotus  at 
all  as  to  this  matter  of  age.  He  simply  repeats 
what  he  has  heard  and  records  what  he  has  seen; 
if  he  tried  to  convince  us  as  to  this  matter  of  the 
comparative  age  of  documents,  I  for  one  should 
utterly  disregard  his  assertions.  But  he  is  absolutely 
unaware  of  such  a  question,  and,  like  our  very 
Gathic  sentences;  see  above,  he  is  totally  uncon- 
scious also  of  the  evidence  which  he  is  giving;  and 
this  is  all  that  imparts  validity  to  his  data  in 
these  questions,  as  I  hold  ^     What  he  says  at  450 

*  See  his  allusion  to  the  treatment  of  >dead  bodies*  cited  by 
Kleuker.  Where  does  Haug  quote  this  essential  point?;  somewhere 
beyond  a  doubt.  Although  the  absence  of  this  feature  from  the  (Athas 
does  not  fatally  militate  against  the  existence  of  the  custom  at  that 
period,  we  should  yet  expect  to  see  some  allusion  to  it  in  the  Hymns 
or   in    the  earlier  non- Gathic  Yasna. 
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B.  C.  circa  depicts  without  intending  it,  and  without 
knowing  it,  a  Magian  scene  from  one  to  four  cen- 
turies later  than  its  Gathic  predecessor. 
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Space  does  not  permit  me  to  particularise 
further  here,  or  I  might  recall  that  Hermippos  (?), 
even  at  250  B.  C.  about,  affords  also  some  graphic 
details  which  meet  us  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
arrest  attention  only  in  the  far  later  Bundahish 
which  does  not  even  represent  a  post-Gathic  late 
Avesta,  but  a  post-Avestic  and  wholly  traditional 
and  later  Zoroastrianism. 

Deductions  not  Avoidable. 

It  is  hard  indeed  to  credit  the  considerations 
which  here  force  themselves  upon  us,  yet  we  must 
not  blink  them.  If  Hermippos  at  B.  C.  250  could  cite 
a  feature  now  most  prominently  preserved  to  us  in 
the  late  Bundahish,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  in 
that  extremely  late  production  which  we  generally 
place  at  about  the  fifth  to  seventh  century  of  our 
era,  if  not  much  later,  this  almost  throws  our  well 
considered  estimates  into  confusion  by  suggestions 
of  extreme  priority.  For,  if  such  ideas  were  tra- 
iditonal  at  B.  C.  250,  where,  in  times  previous  to 
this^  must  we  place  the  later  Avesta  itself?  ^  not 
to  speak  of  the  still  earlier  Gathas,  supposing  that 
we  have  proved  their  relative  remoter  age;  yet 
see    all    the    colouring    of  Theopompus,    B.  C.  300 
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circa,  and  of  the  other  Greeks  who  cite  various 
features  of  Zoroastrianism  which  with  undeviating 
iteration  recall  the  late  Avesta  ^  and  that  alone. 

All  this  cannot  be  at  all  conscientiously  ignored, 
and  it  forces  us  to  report  once  more  again  the 
rather  extreme,  if  provisional,  opinion  that  even  the 
later  Avesta  itself  may  indeed  have  predated  Hero- 
dotus, 484 — 424  B.  C,  by  from  one  to  three  hundred 
years,  which  would  of  course  force  us  to  place  our 
Gathas  at  our  earlier  figure  of  1000  B.  C,  and 
suggests  an  epoch  still  anterior  to  that;  see  S.B.E. 
XXXI,  where  I  even  named  the  excessive  1500  B.  C. 
for  this  outside  earlier  limit.  And  this,  because 
the  sister  lore  of  the  Veda  was  once  thought,  and 
is,  as  I  suppose,  by  many  still  thought  to  date 
from  an  equally  remote  age,  or  indeed  from  one 
still  further  back. 

Section  XXVL 
Cayi  anything  be  so  Oldy   or  Old  at  all? 

Some  of  us  may  indeed  be  seized  with  a  morbid 
septicism  such  as  Schleiermacher,  I  believe,  re- 
ported somewhere.  He  said,  I  think,  that  in  early 
youth  he  experienced  strange  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  many  of  the  well-known  figures  in  Old 
history.  We  may  fall  at  times  under  the  like  in- 
cubus, and  doubt  our  whole  question,  root  and 
branch. 


^  See  them  all  reproduced  in  Klenker,    Haug    or  Jackson;    see 
also  J.  J.  ModL 
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Nevertheless  Reason  remains   Unshaken, 

If  Darius  ever  lived  and  dictated  his  »copy« 
for  Behistun,  then  with  our  deductions  Zarathushtra 
was  just  as  much  a  person  from  one  to  three  cen- 
turies before  him,  perhaps  still  earlier.  And,  if  this 
be  the  case,  then  he  lived  and  taught  in  Iran  at 
the  latest  at  650  B.C.,  and  possibly  at  900  B.  C. 
or  earlier.  All  conscientious  historians  are  sternly 
strict  with  their  own  suggestions,  and  we,  who  lab- 
our upon  these  foundations  of  history,  are  the  hard- 
est of  all  searchers  to  convince;  and  we  incline  to 
take  the  most  moderate  of  veiws;  but  minds  fresh 
to  the  subject  would  generally  choose  B.  C.  900; 
and  some  might  say,  »Why  not  the  V^edic  age  of 
1000  or  1200  B.C.?,  so,  once  held  by  scholars. 

Absolute  Evidence  is  not  to  be  Expected, 

As  to  an  exceptional  certainty  such  as  we  have 
from  Behistun,  Persopolis,  etc.,  we  must  learn  to  do 
without  it.  No  other  documents  like  ours  possess 
it.  A  range  of  two  hundred  years,  let  me  say  it 
again  in  passing,  is  quite  approximate  for  such  an 
estimate  on  such  a  Lore.  Some  differ  three  hundred 
years  as  to  even  the  Bhagavadglta,  while  as  to  the 
R.  V.  itself  see  how  views  have  varied. 

The  NoH'Gathic  Documents^  their  Age. 

Having  reached  this  approximate  estimate,  the 
corresponding  opinions  as  to  the  Age  of  the  non- 
Gathic    documents    of  the  Avesta   fall   in   naturally. 
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Those  pieces  are  of  course  of  various  Antiquity ;  see 
my  views  in  S.  B.  E.  XXXI,  Introduction 
pp.  XLM  — XLYII. 

We  proceed  here  entirely  in  cold  blood  We 
should  call  the  Haptanghaiti  the  oldest  work  next 
after  the  Gathas,  and  put  it,  say,  a  century  later; 
then  the  Srosh  Yasht  would  come  in,  say  at  another 
fifty  years  later,  then  the  Hom  Yasht  and  the  others, 
then  parts  of  the  Vendidad,  etc.,  placing  say  fifty 
years  between  each,  though  the  substrata  6f  each 
and  all  the  documents,  even  perhaps  without  except- 
ing the  Gathas,  was  in  each  case  older  than  their 
texts    as   they   now  survive  to  us. 

Extreme   Opinions. 

There  has  been  some  tendency  to  place  even 
the  vigorous  Yashts  very  late;  see  above,  say  even 
in  the  fifth  Century  A.  D. ;  and  one  is  always  tempted 
to  revise  one's  estimates;  but  those  who  suggest 
this  IcLSt,  some  of  them,  still  hold  to  an  Antiquity 
for  the  Gathas  of  some  six  hndred  years  B.  C.  at 
least.  This  would  however  leave  an  unnatural  gap 
intervening  between  the  different  documents  of  a 
literature  accepted  as  an  homogeneous  unit;  so  ap- 
proximately. There  are  indeed  portions  of  Avesta 
possibly  as  late  as  A.  D.  500;  see  Yasht  XXI\'; 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  for  us  to  decide 
as  to  w^hat  additions  may  not  have  been  made 
by  way  of  interpolation  here  and  there;  and  this 
even  up  to  modern  times;  but  to  hold  the  Gathas 
to  date  from  B.  C.  650  odd ,    and  then  to  fnU  the 
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still  vigorous  Yashts  a  thousand  years  behind(!)  them 
does  not  look  natural.  If  the  Yashts,  even  the  best 
of  them,  were  sung  so  late  as  in  A.  D.  500,  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  Gathas  were  composed  in 
650  B.  C?  With  these  remarks  I  close  my  estimate. 
Logic  seems  to  force  us  to  place  the  successive 
documents  approximately  at  the  points  which  I 
have  named. 

XXVI,  a. 

The  difficult  Alternative. 

If  however  on  the  contrary  it  should  indeed 
prove  at  last  to  be  the  fact  that  the  Gathas  and 
their  doubtless  voluminous  lost  companions  were 
composed  so  late  as  B.  C.  100  to  A.  D.  226,  about 
the  dates  suggested  by  my  respected  opposition, 
then  we  should  certainly  lose  a  signal  monument  in 
religious  history,  but  we  should  in  place  of  it  gain 
one  sinister  curiosity  the  more  and  of  a  character 
rare  to  be  met  in  the  annals  of  deceit.  We  might 
even  place  the  Gathas  at  the  head  of  such  existing 
tricks,  and  done,  cut  bono  ?  The  later  Avesta  makes 
no  pretence  to  genuiness  in  the  sense  here  intended. 
It  is  the  free  voice  of  the  mythic  feeling  added-to 
indefinitely  from  poet  to  poet  and  from  seer  to  seer; 
the  Gathas  on  the  contrary,  unless  they  are  true, 
are  an  abominable  sham,  one  item  more  to  add  to 
the  hideous  mental  deformity  of  men.  But  let  us 
hope  for  better  things.  Here  in  these  ancient  pieces 
in  their  grand  simplicity  we  may  have  indeed  the 
spontaneous  utterances   of  a  soul  who  did  not  wish 
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to  lie,  and  who  leads  all  good  men  on  like  a  lone 
star  amidst  terrific  by-gone  glooms.  And  may  it 
shine  on  forever  throughout  coming  history  as  one 
pure  light  the  more  from  God  to  show  the  better  way: 


»Thus  that  better  than  the  good  may  he  come  nearer 
Who  unto  us  straight  paths  of  profit  shows 
Of  this  life  bodily  the  use,  of  that  the  mental 
In  the  Eternal  Realms  where  dwells  Ahura, 
Like  The  noble  and  august,  O  Mazda  Lord.« 


Yasna  XLUI,  2. 
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Section  XXVII. 


Sketch  of  the  Facts  Resultant  from  the    Foregoing 
Discussion. 

Having  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove,  that 
Bible,  Tablets  and  Avesta  are  in  so  far  closely 
related,  and  having  done  my  best  to  present  to  the 
reader  the  solid  arguments  which  make  for  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Iranian  documents  early  and  late, 
the  way  is  now  fully  open  for  us  to  proceed  toward 
other  elements  which  stand  like  ruined  temples  sig- 
nificant of  long  past  circumstances  over  the  land- 
scape in  our  path  before  us.  And,  as  we  advance, 
I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  to  those  of  my  rea- 
ders who  may  accompany  me  a  few  of  the  more 
conspicuous  objects  of  personal  interest  which  should 
awake  their  attention,  and  ultimately  engage  their 
close  and  laborious  consideration;  and  this,  though 
an  economy  of  space  is  fast  becoming  here  an  im- 
perative necessity. 

A  word  as  to  further  Restricted  Procedure. 

But  before  I  advance  upon  these  I  must  say 
a  single  word  to  those  readers  who  may  suppose 
that  I  have  proved  what  is  self-evident,  or  at  least 
that  I  have  overproved  my  points,  leaving  little 
space  for  sequents.  These  gifted  and  accomplished 
inquirers  will  concede  at  once  that  all  procedure  in 
such  an  investigation  should  be,  if  possible,  ex- 
haustive, and  that  to  the  last  degree,  for  otherwise 
it  would  be  just  in  so  far  worthless. 
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But  they  may  not  be  aware  that  the  main 
question  which  has  been  hitherto  under  discussion 
is,  or  was,  once  considered  by  certain  writers  to  be 
still  unsettled.  So  that  no  excuse  would  be  valid, 
had  I  refrained  from  an  absolutely  ultimate  attempt- 
ed delineation.  Criticism  under  these  circumstances 
becomes  simply  honesty. 

Positive  or  Provisional  Conclusions. 
I  have  therefore  expressed  myself  in  a  very 
decided  manner  in  regard  to  what  points  I  have 
considered  at  my  present  stage  of  research  to  be 
provable,  while  I  have  practised  a  correspondingly 
strict  reserve  with  regard  to  others.  And  it  will 
be  of  course  understood  that  except  where  space 
and  time  are  given  for  discussion,  I  must  in  this 
brief  Summing-up  adhere  still  more  closely  to  this 
practice,  giving  the  resultants  of  the  possible 
facts  rather  than  the  facts  themselves,  except  in 
cases  where  I  am  in  a  position  to  completely  verify; 
and  this  upon  principle,  and  again  for  the  reasons 
given.  Readers  will  recall  for  themselves  how  care- 
fully I  have  repudiated  many  ultimate  conclusions 
especially  upon  such  matter  as  the  Biblical  Edicts 
which  have  yet  occupied  such  considerable  space 
above.  I  have  not  declared  them  to  be,  as  they 
have  now  survived  to  us,  exactly  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  first  made  public;  nor  have  I  asserted 
that  »the  God  of  Heaven «  was  certainly  Dev4  ^ 
nor    that    the   Iranian    Dualism    is    at    all    certainly 

^  To  save  interrupting  the  progress  of  assertion  one  makes  use 
sometimes  of  the  words  >it  is<  after  the  fullest  notice  has  been  given 
of  incomplete  conviction. 
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present  as  a  positively  proven  fact  in  Isaiah  XLV; 
nor  even  that  Cyrus's  creed  was  positively  that  of 
Darius  and  his  Successors;  nor  have  I  anywhere 
positively  defined  as  to  particulars  in  how  far  Persian 
influence  had  been  felt  in  Israel,  for  I  do  not  regard 
any  premature  *comittalism  to  be  in  good  form  in 
such  an  extended  presentation. 

What  I  have  strenuously  asserted  with  attempt- 
ed proofs,  and  what  I  now  repeat  with  emphasis,  is 
the  existence  of  both  a  possibility  and  probability 
as  to  these  matters  cited,  the  latter  being  excep- 
tionally substantial. 

With  this  much  further  preface  I  now  present 
my  apocopated  report,  giving  indeed  a  sort  of  pro- 
spectus of  future  labour. 

Section  XXVIII. 

T/ie  Exilic  Elements  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Experts  have  pretty  nearly  agreed  upon  what 
is  Exilic  in  our  Hebrew  Scriptures,  quite  sufficiently 
so  at  least  for  such  a  purpose  as  I  have  now  in 
view;  for  the  exact  measure  of  Persian  influence  is 
not  at  all  the  immediate  result  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  myself;  we  can  therefore  proceed  provi- 
sionally. 

What  is  Exilic  J   and  what  is  Post- exilic? 

When  however  we  speak  of  what  is  Exilic,  we 
should  at  once  understand  that  we  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  predominantly  lixilic  books; 
that  is  to  say,  not  to  such  Books  as  in  their  bulk 
are    known    and    acknowledged    to    date    from    the 
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Period  of  the  Exile  and  to  contain  matter  derived 
from  Persian  Babylon,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  book 
in  the  entire  Bible,  as  now  surviving  to  us,  which 
does  not  contain  Exilic  elements. 

Experts  can  easily  trace  the  hand  of  the 
» Priestly  Writer «  as  he  is  now  quite  technically 
termed;  for  the  complete  mass  of  the  docimients 
was  over -written  and  rewritten  by  him,  or  »by 
them,«  in  the  course  of  the  ever  -  continuous  re- 
copjing.  Aside  from  some  amusing  instances  of 
semi-commercial  reluctance,  no  serious  critic  supposes 
that  there  is,  or  was,  originally  any  such  Eschato- 
logy  in  the  Pre -exilic  Semitic  Scriptures  as  that 
now  present  within  the  Exilic  portion ;  and,  as  Exilic 
matter  is  also  traceable  in  the  predominantly  Pre-exilic 
Books,  the  remark  applies  as  well  to  them  so  far 
as  these  differing  elements  are  present  within  them. 
There   are  almost  books  within  books. 

XXVIII,  a. 

T/ie  Pre-exilic  Eternal  Life. 

The  only  Eternal  Life,  for  instance,  that  was 
original  to  the  Pre-exilic  portions  was  such  as 
appertained  to  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  being 
quite  unlike  any  of  our  modern  ideas  of  futurity. 
No  man  who  had  ever  died  was  distinctly  believed 
to  have  revived  to  a  permanent  full  consciousness 
either  in  this,  or  in  the  spiritual  world,  least  of  all 
to  a  permanently  resuscitated  body.  Enoch  and 
Elijah  were  merely  stated  to  have  escaped  death, 
so  partaking  of  that   life  of  God  which  Adam   and 
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Eve  would  have  shared,  had  they  not  fallen;  see 
Genesis  \  Miraculous  resurrections  such  as  that 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Kings  ^,  etc.  were  but  tempo- 
rary revivifications  to  be  succeeded  by  eventual 
redecease,  totally  dissimilar  to  our  ideas  of  the 
risen  body,  while  the  preternatural  sagacity  inci- 
dentally attributed  to  the  shade  of  Samuel  forms 
the  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 

T^e  Classic  Hades  may  de  Compared, 

The  life  of  the  departed  Soul  before  the  Exile 
was  a  shadow  life,  very  like  the  classic  Hades,  »the 
land  where  all  things  are  forgotten «. 

Its  conditions  not  resulting  from  a  Judgment. 

Very  little,  if  any,  distinction  seems  to  have 
existed  as  being  made  between  the  good  and  the 
evil,  with  scarce  a  thought  looking  toward  a  full  per- 
sonal future  bodily  state.  Those  expressions  in  the 
Exilic  Books  which  seem  to  be  Pre-exilic  had  refer- 
ence to  National  Resurrection,  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
moral  and  religious  revival,  and  were  therefore 
figures  of  speech,  as  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  »dry  bones «.  Separated  skeletons  became  reunited 
into  the  former  human  forms  representing  the  morally 
reconstitued  State,  though  the  imagery  was  probably 
derived  from  Persian  passages  which  described  a 
supposed  positive  resurrection  of  human  beings  ^. 

*  >Lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and 
eat  and  live  forever.* 

*  If  indeed  it  was  intended  to  describe  more  than  resusci- 
tation. 

'  After  the  exposure  of   the    dead    to  the    birds    as    a   substitute 
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The  Exile  as  a  Modifiy%7ig  Force. 

The  Exile  had  already  exerted  a  powerful 
psychic  influence  upon  the  Jews  entirely  aside  frofn 
any  direct  intellectual  inspiration  frofn  without^  and 
as  presenting  a  mere  change  in  their  external  condition, 
and  this  with  the  gravest  possible  spiritual  results. 
It  stirred  the  first  conceptions  of  a  future  life  within 
their  minds  by  recalling  them  indirectly  through  their 
sufferings  to  the  spirit  of  their  Holy  Law.  The 
loss  of  the  Temple  Service  made  the  closest 
attention  to  their  » Scriptures*  all  the  more  a 
necessity.  From  this  obvious  cause  the  Ancient 
Books  acquired  an  influence  presumably  even  beyond 
what  they  possessed  originally.  Th^  National  Exi^t- 
ejice  having  been  obliterated  in  the  Conquest  and 
Captivityy  religious  admo7iition^  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Natiofi ,  turned  itself  perforce  to- 
ward  the  individual.  Appeals  to  personal  conscience 
were  made  in  the  terms  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekid 
obviously  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  The 
previous  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  for 
righteousness  or  sin  having  been  proved  through 
experience  to  be  illusor}',  the  ancient  Sheol  or  Hades 
began  to  take  on  the  features  of  the  later  Heaven 
and  Hell,  and  even  some  thoughts  must  have  begun 
to  be  experienced  looking  toward  permanent  future 
bodily  life  continued  beyond  the  grave;  and  this 
doubtless  entirely  aside  from  any  direct  Persian  *  in* 

for  bnrial,  the  'dry  bones'  were  roughly  collected,  while  as  the  prelude 
to  a  formal  resurrection  'bone  would  join  to  his  bone*. 

*  That  sporadic  ideas  of  a  furore  life  in  a  revived  body  must 
have  occurre.i  to  some  individual  Jews  before  such  convictions  came 
in  with  a  flood  of  other  elements  from  the  Persian  Lore    may    be   also 
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fluence,  though  Persian  colouring  must  have  been 
borrowed.  For  Religion,  as  it  developed,  notwith*^ 
standing  the  fact  that  it  began  to  appeal  to  the 
awakened  conscience,  could  not  all  at  once  shake 
off  the  earlier  appeal  to  bodily  rewards  and  punish- 
ments and  the  long  implanted  hopes  and  fears  with 
regard  to  them.  When  therefore  men  began  to  look 
toward  a  future  life  for  those  requitals  which  had 
proved  illusory  in  this  world  through  the  Captivity^ 
something  like  the  idea  of  a  future  corporeal  existence, 
National  and  even  Individual,  began  to  suggest  it- 
self precisely  in  order  that  such  realistic  recom- 
penses as  they  had  so  long  been  taught  to  expect 
might  at  last  be  fully  gained.  And  a  future  bodily 
life  could  alone  afford  either  the  receptive  conditions 
or  the  implements  for  such  experiences. 

But  while  such  a  natural  development  was 
ripening  the  minds  of  the  clear-headed  Israelites, 
these  doctrines  had  long  been  both  familiar  and 
predominant  in  the  Creeds  of  their  new  Allies. 


regarded  as  self-evident  from  the  common  experience  of  physicians. 
The  dead  have  not  only  been  seen  in  dreams  in  every  land,  and  at 
every  age,  but  in  fever  cases  they  are  seen  together  with  other  illusions 
while  the  patient  is  awake.  Subacute  delirium  is  especially  misleading. 
Here  only  the  superficial  nerves  are  thrown  into  morbid  activity,  gener- 
ally those  of  vision  and  hearing,  while  the  substance  of  the  brain  is 
not  affected  and  the  judgment  remains  still  clear.  The  patient,  not 
aware  of  these  common  symptoms,  cannot  but  believe  his  own  senses 
which  he  has  always  trusted;  for  his  reason  is  cool.  Tl.is  was  the  case 
with  Martin  Luther  when  he  threw  his  inkstand  at  the  Devil,  and  fre- 
quently heard  mutterings  as  he  sank  to  sleep.  Did  not  John  Bunyan 
have  some  such  similar  experiences.  A  throng  of  such  like  cases  present 
themselves  in  the  biographies  of  enthusiasts.  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  prevailing  neglect  of  these  simple  but  important 
factors  in  the  discussion. 

28 
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XXVIII,  b. 
Resurrection  and  the  Future  Bodily  Life^  with  their 
concofPiitant  doctrifies^  presefit  in  the  Origifial  Iranian 

Lore. 
On  such  a  point  as  this  I  think  it  hardly 
necessary  for  ns,  in  the  present  point  of  our  Discus- 
sion, to  linger,  though  an  excellent  Author  upon  the 
subject  devotes  important  space  to  it  ^  No  forms  of 
religion  or  indeed  of  philosophical  thought  are  without 
their  predisposing  causes,  which  in  ancient  times  no 
doubt  operated  still  more  slowly  than  at  present 
The  Christian  Religion  was  some  centuries  in  de- 
veloping from  the  Pre-exilic,  Exilic  and  Post-exilic 
Judaism,  while  the  Muhammedan  occupied  a  certain 
period  in  a  similar  process.  The  Mithraic  cult 
was  a  branch  of  the  Zoroastrian ;  Gnosticism,  if  it 
might  be  called  a  religion,  had  its  incipient  periods; 
see  also  the  Neo-platonism,  and  the  later  Manichaean- 
ism.  Should  one  then  stssimie  for  a  moment  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  the  earliest  Avesta  docu- 
ments, the  Gathas,  were  several  centuries  later  than 
they  really  were,  this  might  be  convenient  as  a 
stratagetic  movement,  and  would  in  no  way  affect 
our  procedure,  for  they,  the  Gathas,  must  have 
existed  long  previously  in  their  forerunners,  nor  are 
we  left  with  this  obvious  inference  a  priori',  for  as 
we  have  already  seen,  some  of  their  main  elements 
may  be  found  in  the  Indian  Sister  Book,  at  an 
age  Iohl;  previous  to  the  Exile,  and  far  apart  terri- 
torially from  any  possibility  of  contact  ^. 

*  See  Stave. 

-  As  late  as  Theopompus  would  answer  our  purpose,  while  even 
Herodotus  may  be  fully  accepted  as  describing  later  Avestic  particnlars. 
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Here  then  are  the  facts,  —  Judaism  all  moved 
with  formative  receptivity  on  the  one  side,  —  and  the 
fully  developed  System  of  Iran  on  the  other,  and 
in  this  last  these  ideas  new  to  Israel  had  all  been  long 
since  focussed  in  a  just  perspective,  and  completely 
established  in  accepted  dogmas.  Here  therefore  was 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  a  mighty  State-Religion 
dominant  in  the  great  Empire  ^  of  which  they,  the 
Israelites,  had  become  in  a  sense  citizens,  or  at 
least  of  course  the  subjects,  dating  their  public  acts 
from  the  beginnings  and  from  the  annals  of  the 
Persian  Reigns.  What  wonder  that  this  Religion  of 
the  Great  concentration  of  States  helped-on  the 
Jewish  Creed.  The  0/d  Seal  already  in  process 
of  transformation  all  at  once  assumed  the  forms  of 
the  full  Persian  Eschatology. 

A    Resurrection^    if    not    absolutely    universal, 

*  Surely  those  who  very  properly  are  doing  their  best  to  array 
all  the  possibilities  of  Babylonian  influence  upon  the  Jews  will  in 
moments  of  reflection  accede  to  the  extraordinary  diflference  in  the  vital 
forces  of  the  two  sources  of  influence,  the  Babylonian  and  the  Persian, 
at  least  from  the  date  of  the  Capture  of  Babylon,  or  indeed  as  a  matter 
of  psychic  power  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  time  when  it  began  to 
operate.  Babylonian  or  Chaldaean  influence  was,  as  I  freely  admit,  so 
powerful  at  the  very  earliest  periods  that  it  would  seem  almost  to 
coincide  with  the  thing  influenced,  if  Abram  really  came  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees. 

A  very  different  question  however  presents  itself  when  we  ex- 
amine the  Exilic  period.  Why  is  it  so  little  mentioned  that  Babylonian 
influence  became  Persian  from  the  Capture  of  the  City;  see  however 
Jastrow.  And  what  of  the  Persian  Fnith  itself  regarded  as  the  Creed 
of  populations.  The  Inscriptions  proved  to  redundancy  that  the  Cult 
of  Auramazda  was  not  only  spread  over  all  Iran,  but  that  it  possessed 
enormous  practical  and  political  influence.  As  a  mere  psychic  force  it 
totally  overwhelmed  at  that  time  all  that  was  Semitic  outside  of  Israel. 
In  fact  what  Cult  was  so  effective  and  served  by  such  hor  les  of 
Priests  for  such  multitudes  of  worshippers  all  over  Iranian  Asia. 
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supervened  upon  the  first  rudimental  ideas  of  it, 
and  appeared  with  all  the  colouring  of  the  Zend  A  vesta. 
There  was  to  be  a  Judgment  quite  forensic,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  la*er  Parsism  based  upon  Avesta 
where  the  full  details  have  perished.  >A  New 
Heaven  and  a  New  Earth «  were  to  appear  » wherein 
should  dwell  righteousness, «  according  to  famiKar 
Avestic  terms,  extinguishing  as  with  a  blaze  of  light 
every  trace  of  other  ancient  endings. 

The  Ange/io/ogy  of  the  oldest  Scriptures,  which 
was  nearly  as  dim  as  their  Sheol,  became  occupied 
with  such  figures  as  a  Michael  and  a  Gabriel,  while 
the  number  »5'^z;^/;«,  as  attached  to  them,  is  as 
conspicuous  as  it  is  significant  ^ 

And  perhaps  even  more  marked  than  all  be- 
came t/ie  Perso7i  of  the  Devil.  »Satan«  ceased  to 
remain  a  general  term  and  became  a  proper  Name. 
In  Job  at  the  Introduction  he  appears  among  the 
Angels  of  God. 

But  his  sinister  attitude  does  not  remain  long 
concealed.  He  is  soon  recognised  as  the  -t^God  of 
this  %voHd<^  almost  a  complete  counterpart  of  Angra 
Mainyu,  bereft  alone  of  independence;  see  above. 
The  Demonology  as  expressed  in  Demoniacal  pos- 
session and  dispossession  is  very  striking;  cp.  the 
Christian  Gospels. 

*  The  most  prominent  particnlar  of  the  kind  in  the  entire  Zoro* 
astrian  Creeds  carrying;  with  it  immense  influence  probably  over  all  North 
Persian  Asia,  A  dim  sevenfold  of  planets  and  of  AikgeU  is  also  re- 
ported from  the  Babylonian  Tablets:  bnt  what  comparison  does  this 
bear  with  the  vastly  extended  Iranian  system  in  days  when  litentnr« 
had  abandoned  clav  for  a  better  material. 
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The  world  periods  are  four  in  Daniel  as  they 
are  iii  the  later  Zoroastrianism,  repeating  earlier  lost 
documents;  and  this  has  struck  others  as  worth  mention* 
ing:  but  in  the  later  Judaism,  i.  e.  in  Christianity, 
Satan  is  bound  a  thousand  years  <^\  and  so  in  the  later 
Parsism,  reflecting   earlier  tenets  *,  he  is  restrained. 

The  Te^nptation  of  Eve  seems  to  me  to  be 
hardly  coloured  at  all  by  the  light  of  Parsism,  but 
that  of  Zarathushtra  bears  the  very  strongest  analogy 
to  that  of  Jesus. 

The  Distiyiction  of  Clean  a7id  Unclean  in  Le- 
viticus and  Ezekiel  seems  to  be  almost  a  part  of  the 
Vendidad*,  where  it  alone  receives  its  explanation  '. 


Idol-worship  is  nowhere  so  severely  reprehended 
as  in  each;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sorcery. 

Even  the  doctrines  of  Soteriology  seem  to  have 
been  affected,  for,  as  Apocalyptic  hopes  led  on  the 
soul  to  bear  the  evils  -of  existence  in  view  of  Re- 
storation, millennial  or  final,  which  were  Persian 
thoughts,  a  Messiah  became  expected.  And.  so  in 
Parsism  the  Saoshyant  is  to  help  bring  on  the  great 
result;  and  this  concept  pressed  forward  too  the 
Jewish  hope;  the  first  was  even  expected  to  be 
Virgin-born  as  was  the  last 


*  In  the  Millennium  of  Libra  he  is  freed  for  a  thousand  yiears 
after  having  been  restrained.     See  Bundahish  XXXI. 

*  Recall  the  Na<;us  aiyd  the  rules  for  purification. 

*  Some  of  the  animals  called  > unclean*  seem  excellent  enough, 
and  a  reason  for  their  extinction  is  only  clearly  given  when  it  was 
said  that  the  Devil  made  them. 
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The  T^Fire<f^  in  each  became  still  more  a  symbol 
of  spiritual  purity,  and  Altars  burned  with  sacrifices 
in  each  religious  system* 

The  »5>z;<?«  Candlesticks'^  recall  Zoroastrian  im- 
agery \  while  on  each  side  a  hierarchy  prevailed, 
some  Priests  of  the  Jev\3  possessing  princely  rank, 
as  did  a  Persian  dynasty  '•  Each  Religion  was  a 
religion  of  written  books,  and  who  can  say  which 
had  here  priority;  and  each,  whether  by  intention, 
conquest  or  migration,  carried  its  tenets  far  and  wide. 
Greek  ideas  doubtless  mingled  with  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Persian  views,  while  Assyriology  and  Babylon 
had  doubdess  their  share  of  influence.  But  the  Per- 
sian system  came  in  like  a  spring- tide  and  flooded 
everything.  Shall  we  then  say  that  Christianit}'^  in 
its  bare  outline  was  the  result  of  both,  with  its 
vast  conquests  over  the  habitable  globe.  Many  a 
cold-blooded  witness  would  at  once  assert  as  much, 

XXIX, 

Regarded  as  Literature  indeed,  the  Jewish  went 
far  beyond  its  rival,  though  using  that  rival's  prin- 
ciples; except  in  its  great  frame- work,  the  Zoro- 
astrian pales  before  the  other.  Job,  Isaiah,  Daniel, 
the  Apocalj'pse  surpass  our  utmost  efforts  at  ap- 
preciation, while  the  drama  of  the  Crucifixion  \rith 
its  antecedents,  its  main  action,  and  its  close,  seems 
quite  unspeakably  magnificent.  It  should  be  regarded 
as  a  most  solemn   as  well  as  a   most    distingtdshed 

^  See  elsewhere  for  a  throng  of  illustrative  analogies. 
^  The  house  of  Sasan  which   claimed  priestly  blood. 
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privilege  of  Parsism  that  it  helped  on,  if  it  did  not 
give  the  very  keynote  to  some  of  the  sublimest 
passages  in  religious  literature  which  the  earth  has 
ever  seen. 

The   One  Inapproachable  Exception, 

As  regards  its  influence  upon  doctrine,  we 
must  however  make  one  altogether  isolated  claim 
for  Israel,  and  this  concerning  the  matter  now  just 
last  mentioned,  which  became  at  once  the  very 
central  circumstance  in  the  Christian  system,  and 
one  which  is  not  only  absolutely  apart  from  Persian 
ideas,  but  contrary  to  them,  and  arising  spontane- 
ously from  within  the  late  Semitic  cult.  Where 
is  the  Religiofi  that  ever  e7nerged  from  obscurity^ 
which  offered  its  very  God  as  a  sacrifice  partaking 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  creatures  who?n  He  had  brought 
into  beiyig? 

Nothing  Persian  and  nothing  Babylonian  can 
approach  this  »Holy  of  all  Holiest  in  its  remotest 
precinct.  As  to  the  other  elements,  however,  even 
proceding  to  much  subordinate  detail,  grand  as  they 
are  quite  apart  from  the  inapproachable  conclusion, 
hey  would  never  have  existed  at  all  but  for  the 
Jewish,  nor  would  they  have  been  what  they  are 
aside  from  the  Persian.  Surely  Avesta  in  its  sister 
schemes  and  in  its  sources,  if  our  careful  reasoning 
has  not  been  utterly  at  fault,  conferred  upon  the 
great  Christian  Church  of  all  ages  the  utmost  con- 
ceivable benefit,  since  but  for  its  Priestly  King,  the 
great    » Restorer «,    who    was    animated    by    Avesta 
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Lore  or  by  it;s  sources  directly  or  indirectly,  our 
Jesus  the  Christ  would  not  have  been  bom  in  Beth- 
lehem, nor  would  he  have  agonised  in  Grethsemane, 

nor  met  his  end  on  Golgotha! 


The  influence  of  Parsism  upon  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy ^  only  indirectly  concerns  us  here,  —  but 
there  are  religious  elements  in  those  profoundly 
interesting  foci  of  conjecture  which  have  survived 
in  Avesta  documents  long  lost  or  present,  and 
which  have  been  already  named;  see  above. 

XXX, 

The  Question  of  Covimon  Origins. 
Among  the  sources  from  which  both  the  Iran- 
ian and  the  Jewish  Lores  were  derived,  as  we  must 
never  forget,  some  were  certainly  the  same.  When 
we  go  far  enough  back,  or  far  enough  down,  of 
course  we  come  upon  early  universal  identities  which 
present  a  speculative  question  quite  apart  from  our 
present  theme;  and  we  can  never  tell  what  feature 
anj'where  may  not  be  a  survival  from  some  such 
primitive  original;  perhaps  where  we  least  expect 
to  see  it  this  may  be  at  times  the  case.  It  is 
however  naturally  our  business  here  to  study  only 
influences  which  have  operated  within  the  historic 
period,  and  we  must  now  devote  our  attention 
especially  to  these. 

XXXI. 

Semitic  Influence  upon  the  Avesta. 

A  priori  we  should  say  at  once  that  the  ab- 
sence of  all  Semitic  influence  is  inconceivable.    Yet 
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we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  the  great 
practical  circumstances  of  the  period  make  a  relig* 
ious  influence  by  the  scanty  Jewish  population  upon 
the  vast  Iranian  Empire  a  matter  of  inferior  estima- 
tion,  and  an  intellectual  force  most  certainly  greatly 
limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  operation.  None  the 
less  however  must  we  regard  the  exist  nee  of  some 
such  influence  at  some  juncture,  and  to  some  extent 
as  probable  in  the  extreme. 

XXXI,  a. 

Particularly  as  Regards  the  Later  Avesta. 

As  regards  the  later  Avesta  especially  some 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  are  now  conjectured  by 
respectable  writers  to  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
invention  or  adoption  of  the  present  Avesta  Al- 
phabet, this  latter  having  been  a  marvellous  philo- 
logical feat.  If  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Century  A.  D.  is 
to  be  thought  of,  this  brings  us  near  upon  the  time 
when  Khosroes  invited  Simplicius  from  Athens  \ 
and  by  that  time  it  is  quite  certain  that  much  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  Church  of  the  Roman 
Empire  must  have  found  its  way  among  the  Literati 
of  the  Scisanian  Priesthood  %•  and  one  is  strongly 
inclined  to  suspect  Biblical  colouring  in  many  pas- 
sages in    the  Bundahesh,    so   that    by    inference    at 


^  Did  not  the  Persian  works  upon  Aristotle  really  receive  their 
first  impulse  from  these  associatons. 

^  How  is  it  possible  that  the  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Ezra  which 
so  distinj^uished  the  early  Persian  Emperors,  should  not  have  been 
pointed  out  times  without  number  by  Jewish  doctors  to  Persian  friends. 
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least  Semitic  influence  ought  surely  to  be  also  present 
in  some  of  the  features  of  the  original  Avesta;  but 
when  we  come  to  look  for  it  we  are  baffled  almost 
at  once. 

If  we  commence  at  the  well-known  Semitic 
forms  in  which  the  Avesta  Alphabet  at  present 
appears,  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  the  most  Aryan 
of  all  Aryan  Books,  the  Veda,  stands  likewise  at 
present  also  in  a  Semitic  character.  And  if  we  mention 
the  Semitic  elements  of  Pahlavi  aside  from  the 
Alphabet  as  a  further  sign  of  Semitic  influence,  we 
are  told  that  these  forms  are  only  logograms^  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  we  are  permitted  to  say 
that  even  the  mechanical  adoption  of  Semitic  signs 
shows  at  least  Semitic  intercourse  at  some  previous 
period  in  the  early  history  of  the  two  races,  while 
we  may  claim  that  Semitic  influence  has  left  its  marks 
upon  the  forms  of  the  Pahlavi  and  even  upon  those 
of  the  New  Persian  sentence.  This  much  per-contra. 
Aside  from  it  however,  where  is  our  Semitism  in  the 
Avesta? 

Scarce  a  word  of  the  Semitic  language  appears 
within  its  texts,  not  even  in  the  latest  of  them, 
whereas  a  throng  of  Persian  words  appear  in  the 
Bible;  see  above  and  below.  Not  only  is  the 
mythology  totally  Aryan  %  with  all  the  proper 
names,  but  many  of  them  are  also  Indian.  Avesta 
is  really  \'eda,  or  vice  versa,  and  its  speech  is 
closer    to   Indian    than    Greek    is    close   to  Greek  ^. 

^  like  our  viz  =z   > namely*. 
'  See  above. 

*  See  Oldenberg's  Vedic  Religion,  p.  27,  citing  my  translation  of 
Y.  XXVIII  into  Sanskrit  from  Roth's  Festgmss  1894. 
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The  very  metres  of  the  Rk  appear  with  absolutely 
no  influence  from  India  far  up  in  the  Iranian  North  S 
while  the  central  concepts  of  the  Avesta,  »The  Im- 
mortals«,  are  all  prominent,  though  not  collected, 
in  the  Veda;  see  above,  as  is  the  Demonology  in 
its  leading  features.  Where  then,  let  us  ask  again, 
is  the  Semitism?  Here  is  our  almost  Sanskrit  Book, 
with  all  its  elements  Aryan,  even,  as  we  might  almost 
say,  to  its  latest  comments.  We  are  met  with  diffi- 
culties when  we  inquire  for  the  foreign  element. 

There  is  one  element  in  doctrine,  however, 
which  should  be  considered;  and  it  may  seem  to 
some  readers  to  be  Semitic  in  its  flavour. 

XXXI  b. 

Have  we  an  all-hnportant  Case  at  hand? 

We  should  at  once  and  long  since  have  simply 
cited  those  signal  and  oft  repeated  words  of  Ven- 
drdad;  »0  Ahura  Mazda  Creator  of  the  worlds,  or 
Settlements,  Thou  Holy  One,«  or  those  in  Yasna  I. 
Surely  here  we  have,  as  some  would  say,  beyond  all 
doubt  an  echo  from  Genesis  at  the  Creation  narra- 
tive. No  such  direct  address  in  the  vocative  indeed 
occurs  in  Genesis;  but  neither  is  there  any  such  in 
the  oldest  Avesta.  Some  also  have  called  attention 
to  the  »Six  Periods  of  Creation,*  in  Yasna  XIX,  etc. 
which  are  still  remembered  in  stated  festivals  scattered 
throughout  the  Parsi  year. 

*  See  the  most  beautiful  of  all  of  them  in  the  Trishtup  of  the 
Gatha  Ushtavaiti*  and  Spentamainyu  already  mentioned.  This  Thrishtup 
of  India  and  of  Iran  came  from  the  same  remote  original  in  the  com- 
mon prehistoric  home.  A  possible  suggestion  of  an  Indian  origin  for 
the  Gathic  Trishlup  would  be  wholly  uncritical. 
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But,  if  we  concede  Semitic  influence  here  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  Cosmology,  what  has  become 
of  all  the  Aryan  superstructure ;  for  Aryan  it  has  been 
fully  proved  to  be;  see  above.  It  presupposes  an 
homogeneous  base,  as  we  can  easily  perceive,  and 
a  Supreme  personal  Originator; .  for  we  have  even 
a  Dhatar,  Creator,  in  the  Veda,  who ,  if  somewhat 
late,  yet  presupposes  something  homoo^eneous  be- 
fore him;  and  in  fact  even  Viruna  seems  to  take  on 
creative  functions. 

If  these  features  are  dim  in  the  Veda,  as  it 
might  be  said,  so  is  the  Angelology  also  »dim«  in  it, 
though  we  know  it  to  be  related  \'  see  above.  We 
are  either  forced  to  think  of  a  parallel  development  *, 
or  to  turn  our  fixed  scrutiny  upon  the  documents 
and  ask  very  seriously,  has  not  Genesis  itself  been 
helped  on  from  primeval  Aryan  sources?  The  3>cre- 
ation«  doctrine  of  the  A  vesta  and  of  the  Inscriptions 
is  quite  as  extensively  and  emphatically  urged  in 
those  documents  as  it  is  in  the  genuinely  Pre-exiKc 
portions  of  the  earliest  Israelitish  Books.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  relative  extent  of  the  two  sets 
of  surviving  writings,  some  would  say  that  the 
Iranian  works  far  surpass  the  Israelitish  in  these 
respects,  for  Avesta  and  Inscription  are  far  less 
large  in  bulk  when  we  excide  their  many  repetitions ; 
see  also  the  endless  iteration  of  the  Rk,  How  comes 
it  then  that  in  Cienesis  we  have  foundations  with 
no    homogeneous    superstructure  *.      If  Genesis   the 

■   An  all-important  fact. 

-  See  above. 

^  till  we  c  nr.e  to  the  Exilic  elements. 
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First  was  absolutely  Semitic  in  its  ultimate  sources, 
what  has  become  of  its  homogeneous  personal  An- 
gelology,  its  Demonolog)%  its  Eschatology,  and  its 
Soteriology,  following  closely  in  connection,  not  to 
speak  here  of  a  beatific  Millennium,  which  last  is 
however  cognate  only  as  to  its  interior  significance. 
It  might  almost  be  called  a  foundation  without 
a  superstructure,  a  pedestal  without  a  statue,  all 
parts  of  the  phenomena  being  in  order  in  the  Ira- 
nian system.  We  have,  the  mass  of  us,  and  perhaps 
most  fortunately  so,  got  our  Semitism  upon  the 
brain,  grown  with  our  very  growth,  bred  in  us 
from  our  race;  to  doubt  the  absolutely  original 
Semitism  of  Genesis  the  First  seems  at  the  very 
thought  of  it  to  be  profane.  Yet  Reason  must  be 
allowed  its  course  as  hitherto. 

XXXI,  c. 

T/re  Iviviemorial  Age  of  the  Aryan  Race  \ 

The  Ar)an  race  and  the  Aryan  languages  are 
presumably  as  old  as  the  Semitic.  In  fact  non- 
semitic  Akkad  and  Sumer  with  the  extremely  pro- 
minent Aryan  terms  in  their  primeval  language  seem 
to  antedate  portions  at  least  of  Semitic  Babylon, 
while  the  ancestry  of  the  Irano-lndians  is  immemorially 
remote.  The  name  of  Auramazda  has  been  reported 
on  Babylonian  tablets.  The  very  name  of  tlie  Sumerian 
Sovereign  was  patesi(?);  and  what  is  that  but  Avesta 
pa(i)tish.  liven  at  the  foundations  of  the  earliest 
Babylonian  Cosmolog)',  at  the  base  of  their  entire 
religious  system  we  have  an  ArN'an  word. 

'   Japhet? 
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If  »apsu«  be  not  well-nigh  the  commonest  of 
all  the  Aryan  nouns,  then  what  is  it?  It  looks  irre- 
sistibly like  » water «;  compare  Genesis.  Even 
Tiamat,  looks  suspiciously  like(?)  ^Temah  darknessc,  a 
conspicuous  Iranian  torment,  while  as  regards 
»Adar«  it  has  actually  stepped  in  its  completed 
form  neatly  from  the  Avesta  and  the  calendars, 
or  out  of  their  originals.  The  pure  Iranian  word 
was  once  doubtless  even  at  an  early  period  of 
immemorial  usage  as  applied  to  a  » month*  in 
Persian,  in  Jewish,  and  in  Babylonian  K  Here  is 
a  most  palpable  and  significant  application  of  the 
term  in  each  of  the  three  languages.  To  which 
did  it  originally  belong?  It  is  again  a  common  Aryan 
word  applied  to  a  common  Month,  the  Month  called 
»Fire«,  most  sacred  of  Avesta  symbols,  chief  in 
the  sacrifice  as  in  the  home.  See  it  naturally 
adopted  as  a  Syrian  and  Assyrian  God.  What  sense 
has  any  other  explanation.  Fire  was  a  proper  Deity 
with  an  immense,  if  not  universal  cult.  It  could 
not  well  have  helped  becoming  a  God  in  Syrian 
and  Assyrian;  but  its  position  was  so  dominant  in 
Medo- Persia  that  it  gave  its  name  to  a  great  Pro- 
vince ;  see  A'^arbagan  (so)  and  the  Zoroastrians  have 
been  called  Fire- worshippers.  If  »patesi«  is  pure  Medo- 
Persian,  with  »apsu«  another  universal  wide -spread 
Deity  who  forced  his  Persian  name  on  Babylon, 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  Syrian  Adar  can  mean 
anything  else  but  Fire?     Vo    abandon    Fire   as    the 

*  Surely  the  claim  that  this  name  is  originally  Semitic  seems  to 
be  exposed  to  a  reductio  a  J  absurdum,  but  here  I  write  with  reterre. 
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meaning  of  the  Syrian  God  seems  self-stultification; 
but  if  Adar  meant  fire  in  Babylonian,  it  was  well 
nigh  the  commonest  of  Persian  words.  Nothing  could 
be  more  decisive. 

Khisleu  may  be  ivhshathra  somewhat  condensed 
by  expected  shrinkage.  It  is  another  Parsi  and  Baby- 
lonian month,  for  an  »s«  replaces  »t«  and  an  »1« 
an  »rc^;  Not  only  is  achash'dar'pan  (so)  =  »khsha- 
traparan«  a  compositum  of  pure  Medo-Persian  in  Daniel 
3.  2,  its  first  member  being  reported  by  Kohut  from 
many  other  books,  but  even  the  Aveslic  Khshathra- 
vairya  may  appear  as  Ahasuerush.  The  -uer-  =  -ver- 
is  the  second  part  of  the  compositum  also  repre- 
sented as  -ver-  in  the  later  Parsi  Khshatraver,  the 
»vairya«  being  itself  a  pointed  Gathic  word  in  this 
connection.  These  forms  are  said  to  occur  upon 
the  Babylonian  tablets. 

See  also  the  Aryan  »Tebeth«  Month  to  Avesta 
»tap«  =  ^to  burn«,  cp.  Persian  Tabistan  =  » summer*. 
Ab  looks  again  like  Persian  for  » water*,  this  also 
in  view  of  the  practically  certain  Adar.  Is  it  very 
likely  that  » Father*,  if  such  an  explanation  could  be 
thought  of,  would  have  become  the  name  of  a  month  ? 
EvenElul  may  conceal  Haurva-  of  Haurvatat  as,  »1« 
is  »r«  and  »u«  is  »v«;  and  so  we  have  (H)erver-; 
and  why  is  not  Tishri,  Tishtrya,  Tishtar,  Sirius? 

See  also  the  Seven  Spirits  of  Zechariah,  Job, 
and  the  Apocalypse  rivetted  to  the  Avesta  in  the 
Book  of  Tobit  by  the  close  occurrence  of  Asmodai, 

*  Benfey  carries  this  out  much  further.  It  is  most  singular  that 
in  an  otherwise  very  full  and  careful  reproduction  of  the  points  of  ex- 
haustive discussion  this  notorious  article  is  not  even  mentioned;  and 
Iranian  scholarship  seems  grossly  defective. 
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a  corruption  from  Av.  A^shmo  d(a)§va,  a  leading 
Gathic  demon,  where  also  (in  Tobit)  the  Avesta 
City  Ragha,  (Raga,  Rai,  ''Prryai)  appears;  compare 
also  Raji ;  and  these,  not  to  speak  of  Haur\'atat  and 
Ameretatat,  the  two  last  Ameshaspends  in  the  early 
Talmud  together  with  Khshathravairya  (again)  where 
they  are  unfortunately  classed  with  some  Avestic 
infernals  such  as  the  Mnsh  and  the  Ashemogh  \  And 
further  we  have  the  honourable  mention  of  the 
Jev\ish  Exile-arch*,  their  political  representative  in 
Babylonian,  as  being  fourth  in  rank  m  the  Baby- 
lonian-Persian community  under  the  Arsacids  ^;  and 
this,  with  the  no  less  striking  proof  of  Persian  in- 
fluence atforded  by  the  recorded  j)ersecution  of 
these  same  Jews  under  the  early  Sasanians  ^;  and 
though  the  name  of  Zarathushtra  the  prophet  had 
no  existence  2000  (?)  years  B,  C.  yet  the  remark 
of  Rerosus  shows  accidental  relation.  No  one 
will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  suggest  our 
present  Avesta  cis  the  immediate  source  of  these 
particulars  in  Hebrew  or  Assyrian:  for  I  have  even 
conceded  for  argument  that  the  Gathas  themselves 
might  be  quite  late;  the  » Source  of  sources* 
should  be  our  only  main  objective,  and  that  was 
Aryan  as  to  these  particulars  beyond  a  doubt  ^. 

'  Supposin:j    the    name    occurring    there    to  be  the  same. 

-  The  home  Jews  envied  them. 
See   Kohut's    Jewish,  Angeliology   throughout      Abhandlongen 
tiir  die  Kunde    ies  Mor^enlan  les,  Bd.  IV.    1866.  Both  Avesta    and  Veda 
should  be    studied  in  this  connection. 

*  Persons  not  altogether  at  home  in  these  studies  might  feel 
disappointment  at  this;  but  the  source  of  a  thing  is  an  interior  part  of 
the  thing  itself. 
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It  might  afford  some  solace,  if  we  conceded 
the  matter  of  territory  to  Babylonists;  for  the  non- 
Semitic  Akkad  and  Sumer,  which  seem  to  antedate 
some  particulars  in  Semitism,  were  seated  on  the 
Euphrates  ^  banks,  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  But 
it  an  Aryan  or  non- Semitic  race  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  conquer  there,  it  could  well  have  shed 
out  rays  of  light  to  both  Babel  and  Iraji;  and 
why  not  even  to  India  as  well.  The  Iranian  scheme 
hangs  well  together  from  base  to  summit,  having 
its  foundations  of  the  widest  dimensions  and  firmest 
structure,  whereas  the  original  Semitic  one  lacks 
symmetry.  A  borrowed  idea,  even  that  of  » Creation* 
might  indeed  conceivably  have  been  built  upon  in 
Iran,  but  » Creation*  is  the  main  theological  idea  of 
the  Achaemenian  Religion  and  so  of  Avesta.  Avesta 
as  to  all  its  greater  elements  is  absolutely  one,  and 
accounted  for  as  such,  as  it  has  its  remotest  be- 
ginning in  common  with  the  Veda.  If  then  the 
creation  scheme  of  Genesis  and  that  of  the  Avesta 
resulted  from  some  common  source,  this  source  was 
primitively  Aryan;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  pos- 
sibly, rationally,  and  probably. 

Could  influence,  if  at  all  at  work,  after  sug- 
gesting » Creation*  in  the  scheme  of  ("ienesis  have 
stopped  at  such  a  point,  supposing  such  a  suggest- 
ion to  have  been  itself  Semitic. 


'   Is  not  Euphrates  itself  >the  hu-prathu«  =   a  Sansk.    >suprat'u€    r.: 

>the  very  broad*,   so  with  Oppert,  or  the  hn-fratu  -----  >the  well-flowinijc, 

with  Spiegel;    both  pure  Aryan.       If  this  be  indeed  an  Aryan  imitation 

of  a  Semitic,   original;  yet  see  how  old  it  is;   and   who  can  tell  whether 

the*  parattu  so  confidently  termed  Semitic  may  not  be  our  Aryan  prathu 

after  all.    Cp.    :  Iso    the    Greek  F.iff  oUTrj^. 
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Surely  the  same  forces  which  made  Avesta 
one  as  a  mass  of  monotheism  (apart  from  sporadic 
occurrences,  and  apart  also  from  Satan's  speculative 
independence)  *  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  slow  long  struggle  of  the  same  doctrine 
in  Israel;  that  is  to  say,  if,  as  we  have  postulated, 
the  primeval  Aryan  Lore  suggested  a  monotheistic 
creation.  This  doctrine  hung  long  and  often  in  the 
balance  in  Israel  and  from  the  very  first,  as  we 
well  know;  see  the  Books,  though  it  was  the 
One  doctrine  of  all  doctrines.  Elohim  is  actually 
polytheistic  at  Gen.  I,  26,  »let  us  make  man«; 
the  very  stolen  teraphim  of  a  Yah weh- worshipper  are 
simply  called  »my  Gods«  ;  and  teraphim  are  mentioned 
later.  The  Golden  Calf  was  adored  as  soon  as 
Moses  turned  his  back;  recall  the  brazen  Serpent, 
and  among  the  rest  Moloch-worship  with  its  in- 
fanticide. For  half  centuries  together,  all  Israel  seem 
downright  Baal-worshippers,  and  so  does  Judah  to  a 
less  degree;   see  the  Books. 

The  battle  for  a  Divine  Unity  only  began 
seriously  with  the  cry;  »Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
your  God  is  One  Lord;  and  on  me  shall  ye  con- 
centrate your  affections*  ^.  What  was  then  the 
secondary  source  of  this?  The  Exilic  Priestly  Re- 
writer  who  re-pointed  the  expressions,  in  the  never 
ceasin;,^  re-cop}ing  of  the  Mss.  as  they  wore  out. 
How  little  do  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  simplest 
facts.  Being  exilic  bred,  these  Re- writers  lived  in 
contact  with  a  Lore  which  before  all  things  forbade 

*  See  below. 

•  >Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  Thy  God  with  all  thy  heart...  etc.c 
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idolatry  as  few  others  did;  and  all  that  they  wrote 
expressed  a  higher  mental  standard;  compare  the 
late  Isaiah  with  the  hordes  that  cried  to  the  golden 
calves;  » these  be  thy  Gods,  O  Israel,  etc.«  We 
must  not  forget  that  aside  from  excessive  puerilites 
in  the  ceremonial  of  Vendidad,  the  main  mass  of 
the  Avesta  concepts  are  most  rational,  as  the 
Ameshaspends  are  God's  Attributes,  etc.,  etc. 

Here  then  is  Avesta  in  its  chief  bulk,  the  one 
consistent  representative  of  Monotheism  in  the  Ancient 
World  *  with  Angeliology,  Demonology,  Purifications, 
Antimagic,  Judgment,  Heaven  and  Hell,  Soteriology 
and  Chiliasm,  a  mass  quite  compact  in  itself,  and 
conquering  at  last,  as  all  now  own,  its  way  over 
Jewish  simplicity  with  Babylonian  myth;  and  here 
is  Israel  on  the  other  side  idolatrous,  as  we  might 
almost  say  of  it  from  its  very  birth.  Baal-worship- 
pers, one  half  of  them,  for  quite  half  the  time,  and 
lapsing  continually  into  every  form  of  evil. 

How  is  it  possible  that  the  Exilic  Priestly  Re- 
writers  with  their  now  newly  attempted  monotheism, 
more  monotheistic  even  than  their  original  '\  should 
not  have  helped  on   the  »One  God«  faith  of  Israel, 


*  ,aside  from  an  independent  Satan,  which  is  an  original  and 
Gathic  element.  Let  it  be  noted  well,  and  kept  constantly  in  memory, 
that  the  main  argument  of  this  book  concerns  the  Original  AveHa 
the  Gatha.Sj  while  the  later  is  also  of  great,  though  secondary  im- 
portance and  is  alluded  to  extensively  in  connection  with  side  issues. 
The  Religion  of  the  later  Avesta  is  as  much  modified  from  that  of 
the  Gathas  as  the  later  Christianity  is  modified  from  its  original.  There 
is  no  Mithra,  even  as  a  created  fellow  deity  in  the  Gathas;  see  above. 
Where  I  speak  of  > polytheistic <  tendencies;  see  above,  I  mean  to  refer 
only  to  the  later  Avesta  with  its  modified  religion. 
'  The  sources  of  Avesta,  or  Avesta  itself. 

29* 
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while  continually  incited  by  the  one  distinguished 
source  and  centre  of  all  early  monotheistic  sentiment. 
Where  do  we  ever  hear  oi  Iranian  lapses  into  ido- 
latry and  in  Mazda-worship  ?  There  are  wide  gaps  in 
Iranian  history  indeed,  and  notwithstanding  this  the 
usual  astounding  catalogue  of  national  and  indivi- 
dual crimes  appears,  but  where  is  the  idolatry  f  The 
advanced  position  allowed  to  Mithra  in  places  be- 
longs to  the  later  Avesta;  and  this  was  also  the 
elevation  of  a  cognate  Deity  distinctiy  created  by 
Ahura  as  if  it  were  His  son,  less  startling  to  out- 
siders than  our  Christian  worship  of  the  Trinity. 

Dtialisvi  Really  a  RecoiL 

The  ver)'  Dualism  which  obtrudes  itself  specu- 
latively upon  us  favours  the  settiement  of  my  con- 
clusion. 

It  was  the  extreme  expression  of  disgustt  at 
sin.  The  unclean  thing  was  utterly  thrust  out  from 
Deity.  Naturally  I  do  not  press  these  conclusions 
here  and  now  as  if  they  were  fully  proven.  But  I 
must  suggest  them  for  future  consideration,  or  I 
would  leave  my  work  half-done.  Where  would 
science  be;  let  me  ask  it  once  more,  if  we  never 
made  advanced  proposals? 

Corruption  of  course  forced  its  hideous  presence 
into  the  sacred  fanes  of  Zoroaster  even  immediately  after 
his  distinguished  birth,  but  look  at  the  records  of  the 
very  Temple  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles    . 

W^ell  has  it  indeed  been  said,  that  the  public 
of  the  Gathas  was  indefinitively  » purer  th;m  the  public 

'   Baal-worship,   wanton  immorality  of  oltimate  description. 
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of  the  Psalms « ;    and    enormous   is    our  loss  in  the 
destruction  of  their  masses  \ 


In  closing  I  will  recall  a  few  of  the  promised 
items  which  I  have  already  here  and  there  fore- 
shadowed, if  not  indeed  anticipated,  and  which  pre- 
sent to  us  some  very  striking  exterior  features.  They 
may  assist  the  wearied  reader  in  carrying  away 
some  more  distinct  impression  of  the  facts.  The  nuclei 
of  some  of  them  have  been  akeady  mentioned. 

Section  XXXII. 

A  few  Coincidences  of  Reported  Expressions  hi 

the  two  related  Lores. 

7>King  of  Kings.  <^ 
No  one  has  forgotten  this  expression.  It  occurs 
at  Ez.  7,  12  of  Artaxerxes,  in  Daniel  II,  37  in  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy  VI,  15,  and  it  is  repeated 
in  Revelations  XVII,  14,  XIX,  16,  and  perhaps  else- 
where. A  memorable  phrase  indeed  it  is;  and  it 
came  from  nowhere  else  but  from  the  Achaemenian 
Inscriptions;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Inscriptions  we 
have  the  first  certified  occurrence  of  it  ^.  It  appears 
on  all  the  longer  ones  and  on  some  of  the  shorter 
ones,  and  it  refers  to  each  of  the  Kings  who  has 
left  Inscriptions  at  all  of  sufficient  length  to  admit 
of  it,  some  dozen  times  together.  It  extends  through 
the  Fahlavi  literature  and  it  survives,  I  believe,  at 
present  as  a  title  by  courtesy  of  our  contemporan- 
eous Persian  Rulers 


'   Of  course  hundreds  (?)   of  the  Psalms  have  perished  likewise. 
-  See  the  dates. 
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Another  expression  which  has  very  marked 
significance  is  the  word  » Paradise*,  having  its  origin 
in  the  Avesta  pairid(a)?za.  I  have  alluded  to  it 
above,  but  hardly  cited  it;  it  was  entirely  a  post- 
exilic  word. 

Then  there  are  also  a  throng  of  other  purely 
Persian  words  in  our  Semitic  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
largely  in  Isaiah.  I  do  not  here  of  course  allude 
to  the  Iranian  elements  in  all  the  Persian  names 
which  would  be  naturally  expected  as  of  course. 
And  if  we  cannot  quite  say  that  many  of  the 
best  known  foreign  words  in  the  Exilic  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  of  this  language,  yet  we  can 
assert  that  at  least  some  sores  of  important  terms 
are  plainly  such. 

A  particular  Aside. 
The  Harps  of  Israel   on    the   Willows^  the    Waters 

of  Babylon^   and  the  Lord^s  So7ig   Unsung. 

The  associations  of  the  Jewish  Tribes  with 
Babylon  were  naturally  at  first  embittered,  however 
much  the  feeling  may  have  become  modified  wth 
time,  and  the  expression  of  it  is  vivid. 

Psalm  CXXXVII  speaks  nature,  if  ever  any 
composition  did;  it  is  no  patched  up  set  of  frag- 
ments, nor  did  it  speak  a  sentiment  confined  to 
ideas;  see  its  revolting  close,  which  is  at  least 
of  value  as  a  sign  of  origin.  The  expression 
»they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us 
then  a  song«  possesses  especial  weight,  for  it  shows 
that  the  religion  of  these  gifted  people  had  attracted 
semi-popular    attention    as    well    as    official    notice 
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among  their  Babylonian  masters;  and  if  among 
these,  then  also  among  their  new  found  Persian 
fellovv-countrymen.  And  when  they  said  »Sing  us 
one  of  the  songs  of  Zion«,  the  reported  wish  cannot 
have  been  a  pure  invention.  Traces  of  derision  in- 
deed are  to  be  seen  in  it,  yet  notice  the  point  of 
its  satire;  it  is  aimed  at  their  devotional  fervour 
quite  as  much  as  at  their  reputation  for  lyrics. 
The  sting  went  deep  indeed,  as  we  need  little  doubt; 
and  it  aroused  a  fury  which  passed  the  bounds  of 
the  better  side  of  human  nature,  as  the  close  is 
probably  genuine  ^ 

And  will  anyone  with  mental  eyes  refuse  to 
see  that  the  subtle  Hebrews  could  know  as  well  as 
hate.  They  knew  indeed  the  enemies  who  knew 
them  so  well,  and  with  a  sagacity  acute  to  the 
point  of  fiendishness. 

The  knowledge  was  reciprocal,  and  the  vin- 
dictiveness  itself  would  sharpen  their  infuriated 
wits.  And  if  they  knew  the  mass  of  the  Baby- 
lonian tenets  in  their  outline,  the  Iranian  systems 
must  also  have  come  in  their  mighty  force  upon 
them,  for  reasons  which  do  not  need  to  be  here 
repeated. 

A  Few  Coincidences. 

Then  as  to  the  signal  Daniel  passage,  here 
indeed  again,  as  a  good  ^  authority  points  out,  we 
may  have  a  partial  resurrection  only  in  this  Rising 

*  Cp.  also  the  embittered  tone  of  Isaiah:  »Bel  boweth  down  and 
Nebo  stoopeth.c 

*  See  Stave's  very  able  an  i  very  useful  »Einfluss  des  Parasismus* 
1898,    a    scholar    so    impartial    that    he    cites    in    approbation    a    great 
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from  the  Dust,  the  revivification  of  the  mart>Ted 
dead  who  had  otherwise  lost  their  expected  » bodily* 
reward  in  this  life;  but  in  view  of  the  completely 
Persian  colouring  of  Daniel  throughout,  of  course 
the  imagery  as  it  stands  in  its  present  form  is 
Iranian,  the  idea  which  it  clothes  being  possibly  of 
independent  ongin;  see  elsewhere. 

Forensic  JudgvienL 

The  forensic  nature  of  the  Judgment  in  this 
passage  as  well  as  in  the  Apocalypse  surpasses  that 
preserved  to  us  in  Vendidad  XIX,  Yasna  XLIII^ 
etc.,  but  the  legitimate  expansions  of  the  idea  in 
the  later  Zoroastrianism  afford  distinctive  detail^ 
nowhere  however  approaching  the  magnificent  rhe- 
torical presentation  in    the   last  Book    of  the  Bible^ 

(For  Further  Colour 
see  the  Book  of  Esther,  etc.) 

Cofichcsion. 

The  name  of  Cyrus  occurs  in  all  the  Exilic 
Books  at  least  some  fourteen  times,  each  in  a  sig^- 
ficant  connection,  often  to  point  a  public  date.  The 
name  of  Uarius  occurs  some  thirteen  times,  though 
doubtless  referring  to  more  than  one  sovereign  of 
the  name,  as  might  be  indeed  possibly,  though  not 
probably,  the  case  with  Cyrus. 

The  name  of  Xerxes  as  Ahasuerus  occurs  some 
seven  odd  times. 

The  name  of  Artaxerxes  about  the  same. 

Writer  from  whom  he  elsewhere  differs  on    his  main  question,  and  this 
upon  what  is  amoujij  critics  generally  considered  to  be  at  his  weakest  work» 
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Were  the  names  of  the  Jewish  Kings  them- 
selves more  often  cited,  that  is  to  say,  outside  their 
immediate  personal  historical  connections  ?  The  Jews 
of  the  Captivity  knew  the  Persians  of  Babylonia  as 
well  perhaps  as  their  descendants  knew  the  Syrian 
Greeks,  or  better.  Were  they  then  influenced  by 
them?  while  at  the  same  time  of  course  exerting 
influence.  Even  if  the  Babylonian  Jews  were  as 
embittered  against  the  Babylonian  Persians  as  they 
were  at  first  against  the  Babylonian  natives,  a 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas  would  have  been  un- 
avoidable, especially  in  view  of  the  striking  char- 
acter of  the  Persian  doctrine,  so  simple  and  so 
strong. 

But  the  Jewish  tribes  were  the  grateful  pro- 
t6g6s  of  the  Babylonian  Persians  \  Nowhere  within 
the  covers  of  our  Bibles,  or  of  any  other  similar 
religious  book  is  such  language  made  use  of  in  re- 
gard to  any  non-native  Prince  as  that  made  use  of 
in  regard  to  Cyrus.  The  Achaemenid  is  actually 
called  »the  anointed  of  the  Lord«,  a  very  » Christ.* 
Darius  is  recognised  as  an  almost  equally  important 
benefactor;  and  the  request  of  Artaxerxes  for  their 
mediating  prayers  reflects  the  Jews'  attitude  toward 
him.  The  Persian  colouring  of  the  Bible  is  the 
more  to  be  expected  because  the  only  leading  Jews 
who  lived  later  at  Jerusalem  were  descendants  to 
a  man,  almost,  of  those  who  for  two  generations 
at  least  had  lived  in   Persian  Babylon. 

An  enthusiasm   for    things  Persian  is  distinctly 

'  They  actually  seem  almost  to  accept  (?)  the  Persian  religious 
leadership  in  terms,  see  Isaiah  XLIV — V. 
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presupposed  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Restorer; 
and  the  very  first  essentials  of  the  Pharisaic-Christ- 
ian Creed  ^  were  probably  helped  on  by  this  emo- 
tional devotion.  The  Jews  indeed  could  scarce 
endure  the  name  of  a  foreign  Ciod,  nor  any  avowed 
doctrinal  item  from  a  foreign  source,  being  perhaps 
the  most  fiercely  exclusive  religionists  whom  the 
world  had  ever  seen  * ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  they  were 
fairly  taken  by  storm  by  the  Persian  policy  as  by 
the  Persian  beliefs,  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  Persian 
Faith  at  last  brought  the  struggling  »Life  and  Im- 
mortality* fully  to  its  light  toward  the  days  of  the 
Christian  Advent. 

If  the  above  deductions  be  at  all  correct,  it 
becomes  more  than  ever  obvious  that  such  elements 
of  similarity  as  exist  between  the  Gathas  and  any 
Occidental  Philosophy  are  either  due  to  parallel 
development,  or,  if  to  historical  contact,  they  are 
then  owing  to  the  influence  of  Persian  Babylon  upon 
Judaea  rather  than  of  Greece  or  Jeuosh-Greece  ^  upon 
the  Persians. 

Parallel  development  has  been  however  shown 
to  have  been  strictly  partial  with  an  inferior  per- 
centage of  incisive  force.  We  are  then  left  to  the 
final  conclusion  that  a  pre-Gathic,  or  an  ex-Gathic 
form  of  religious  thought,  which  existed  as  the 
source  or  result  of  the  Gathas  and  their  lost  fellow- 
compositions    >  helped  t?;/«   the    momentous    doctrinal 

*  For  the  Creel  of  Cyrus  must  haTO  been  cloiely  cognate  to  that 

of  his  successors. 

-  ,i.  e.  of  their  type  and  staniing. 
'  in  Egypt. 
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developments  of  the  Jewish  Exile  and  the  Christian 
era  already  sufficiently  described,  if  indeed  this 
Gathic  or  pre-Gathic  Lore  did  not  actually  save  the 
original  tendencies  of  the  Jeivs  from  perishing. 

What  is  then  our  Last   Word? 

If  our  impressions  after  the  above  discussions 
present  any  definitive  shape  and  point,  surely  they 
arise  from  a  profound  sense  of  the  doctrinal  impor- 
tance of  that  singular  Lore  which  is  obviously, 
all  things  considered,  unique  in  the  religious  history 
of  the  human  race.  We  may  indeed  not  be  per- 
sonally, all  of  us,  in  entire  sympathy  with  these  ten- 
dencies, even  taken  together  with  their  final  results, 
actually  ourselves  preferring  perhaps  the  previous 
simplicity  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Sheol  and  the  like. 

I^ut  such  a  personal  preference  in  no  way 
touches  our  view  of  the  very  great  scientific  and 
literary  importance  of  the  existence  of  these  pro- 
nounced elements  in  the  original  Zoroastrian  Creed. 

We  might  indeed,  if  we  were  advanced  reform- 
ers in  a  particular  *  direction  even  make  use  legiti- 
mately of  the  fact  of  the  Persian  character  of  certain 
tenets  that  we  may  not  altogether  approve,  or  of 
a  conceded  l-*ersian  influence  upon  their  development. 

liut  none  the  less  we  revert  to  the  astounding 
circumstance  that  our  Itschatological  system  was 
anticipated  in  a  wonderful  manner  in  early  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era;  and  this  evolution  of  ideas 
still  kept  compact    even  while  it  was  unfolding,   re- 

'  ,  a  negative  tendency. 
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maining  also  at  the  same  time  wonderfully  profound, 
clear  and  far  reaching.  It  was  further  beyond  all  quest- 
ion thoroughly  well-meant,  and  a  system  necessary 
and  predestined  to  be  some  day  expressed  as  in- 
evitable in  the  course  of  the  history  of  human  relig- 
ious ideas.  And  it  found  its  spokesman,  whether 
he  were  absolutely  original  or  not,  in  the  epoch- 
making  doctrines  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  purest  * 
men  that  have  ever  been  afforded  us  as  a  boon 
upon  the  earth.  Well  may  Iran  be  legitimately 
proud  of  a  name  which  has  been  world-wide  in  its 
just  renown  for  very  many  generations,  and  as 
revered  as  it  was  extended  ^. 

*  Judg  ingalwayi  from  his  Hymns  and  by  the  deep  sentiment  per- 
vading them. 

-  Zarathushtra  Spitama,  the  Son  of  Poumshaspj,  Prophet  of  an 
Ancient  Iranian  Tribe,  is  at  once  akin  in  a  sense  to  the  Vedic  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  its  superior,  a  Sonl  unique  in  history. 
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I. 

The  Anthem  (beginning)  with  'TJEfta". 

Free  tr.    Praise  to  yon,  the  sacred  G&th&sl 

Salvation  to  this  one,  to  this  one  whomsoever, 

Let  the  absolute  Mazda  give  it,  He  Ahura;       *  imperfect  proof-sheet. 

Long-lasting  strength  be  ours ;  of  Thee  I  ask  it. 

For  the  upholding  Right,  this,  Piety*,  vouchsafe  us, 

Distinctions*  blest  rewards,  the  Good  Mind's  life. 
(Rhythm  only  is  attempted,  heavy  syllables  sometimes  counting  as  two.) 
shahib.  "*  DJ.  ghal.  '  all  tvaskhishno,  or  tfiW^.  *  D.  L  ^®  ins.  i.  "  D.  om.  "  D.  cm. 
zak  i;  DJ.om.  i.  "corrected;  DJ.  r&y6-h®.  "D.  om.  i.  "see  P.  "Zend.  char.  =:«hya 
Pahl,  tri.  Pra'se  to  you,  0  Holy  G&th&s.  Happy*  is  that  one  for  whom- 
soever (oblique  by  position)  is  that  which  is  that  happiness,  [that  is,  for  every 
man  there  is  happiness  from  his  happiness.  Some  say  that  this  benefit  is 
his  from  this  Religion,  even  from  the  Religion  with  is  the  benefit  of  every 
single  person  (individually)],  (b)  Adharmazd  also  grants  it  to  him  according 
to  the  sovereignty  of  His  desire  (or  *  pavan-k&mak-shalitftth  as  compos  = 
*He  who  exercises  authority  at  will'),  [i.e.  according  to  his  desire];  (c)  and 
He  grants*^  (?)  the  energy  of  the  powerful  ones  (or  'energy  which  consists*  of* 
powerful  characteristics*'),  [the  strength  of  (or  'which  is')  powerful  yka/i^'w]; 
thet/  are  a  desire  to  (i.  e.  desired  hy)  me  in  their  coming  from  thee,  (d)  That 
which  18  the  giving  of  the  possession  (or  'maintenance')  of  Sanctity,  [that 
which  they  shall  give  me  as*  a  reward,  the  possession  (or  'maintaining')  oi 
Sanctity],  that  may  Spendarmad  give  me,  (e)  and  that  which  is  the  glorious 
thing  which  is  the  venerating*  {recognition*  (Vji)  [discipleship  (?)],  and  life  ir 
accordance  with  a  good  mind,  [that  is,  may  no  life-extinction  be  mine). 

•*  Or  tfikhshishno  i  t**.  are  j;:ovemed  by  the  force  of  k&mak  =  va8(e)m! ;  see  the  G&th&. 
Ner.'s  Sansk.  text.  Namo  ynshmabhyaili,  he  G&th&b  pnnyatmanyahM  praty- 
nttaravAk^Hormijdasya;  prakrisht&  y&k  Jaratbngtrasya.  ^Sundarab  sa  yasya  QUbhaif] 
kebhyagchit*,  [kila,  kcbhyagchit*  manushyebhyab  ?nbh&t*  yasya  Qubhaih 
Asti  kagchit*  evaiii  brftte  yat  gubham  Dtnitab;  Dtnitab  sarvasya  kasyachit' 
yubhara*]?  (b)  Asya  svechchhay&(so)  rajyaih  Mahajfiaul  dadftti  Svamf,  [samihitenii 
'sya],  (c)  adhyavasjlyasya*  balavatab*  praptau  tiva  kdm&t.  (d)  Yat*  pu^iya- 
^rahai;iasya  danaih  tan  mahyaih  dad&tu  prithivl,  [kila,  yah  pras&dab  pu^i- 
yasaihgrahe  diyate  tain  miihyarii  dadatu  Spindarniada]  (e)  guddhimate  bhat 
timate*  [gishyaya],  uttamam  cha  jlvitam  Manab*  [Gvahmano*  'marab],  [kila 
nie  apajivitaih**  m&  bhflyat].    Dvivftram  vachyo  gnjastah,  etc 

*  P.    »  80  J.*,  J.*,  .!.•      •  C.  adds  to  this  at  length.    (Sandhi   is  only   intermit- 
tiiigly  applied  and  Sanskrit  of  every  period  is  used  ^vith  inmsnal  application.) 

Ner.  transl.,  etc.    Praise  to  you,  0  sacred  Q&th&s.     The  answer  of  Hormfjda 
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Jarathn^tra'B  declaration).  Prosperous*  is  he  whose  prosperity  is  for  any  one 
(meaning  'for  every  one'  (?)).  Some  say  that  the  rendering  should  be  that 
this  welfare  is  from  the  Din;  and  from  the  Din  is  every  man^s  prosperity 
derived],  (b)  At  his  own  will  the  Lord  the  Great  Wise  One,  bestows  ujHm 
that  one  (or  ^upon  us')  the  sovereignty  in  accordance  with  His  desired  objed 
(or  *desire')  (c)  for*  powerful  zeal  in  its  acquisition  in  consequence  of  thy  desire 
(or  'prayer'),  ([or  from  His  desire  for  thee  in  the  acquisition  of  strong  zeal']); 
(d)  let  therefore  the  Earth*  (sic)  =  Aramaiti)  grant  me  that  gift  which  u 
that  of  the  apprehension  of  sanctity,  [that  is,  let  Spind&rmada  grant  me  tb€ 
grace  (or  'reward')  which  is  given  in  the  apprehension  of  Sanctity];  (e)  and 
let  the  highest  (i.  e.  the  good)  mind  [the  immortal  Gvahmana]  give  life  to 

Ms^Hi^^^lf     -fi^l^ej^-rf^     .iiMfiou*     •^yjSf^    2.     Text 

•4tfl<tt)<tt6    .(iiijjiM(    •^jHW^If      ^JMMpi*    •fi^ck    •(ftM;«o 

VerbaL  tri.  (with  paraplirase).  Itaque  huic  [sancto  civi  (vel  'nobis  (?)'J 
omnium  optimum  (b)  beatitate**-(  vel  'gloriosa-indole*')-praeditus  vir  [propheta] 
beatitatem*  [vel  '  felicitatem  illustrem** ']  det  ([vel  fortasse  ex  contrario  'pro 
hoc  sancto  (vel '  pro  nobis ')  sibi-det  (i.  e.  accipiat (?))  hie  vir  beatitatem**  sacrae 
Causae*  nostrae'j);  (c)Tuo,[i.e.  perTuuni  spiritum]*plene-revela**-et-iudicaper^ 
[Tuum]  beneficentissimum*spiritum*,  0  Mazda,  (d)  [eas  doctrinas  et  disciplinam] 
quas*  statueris  Sanctitate  [ut]Bonae  sapientias[-tiam]-caelestes[-tem]  Mentis  (e] 
omni  die  [in  omnesdie^**]longaevitatis*beato-incremento.  ♦^Vel  fortasse  *observans 
tuere  (vel 'ordine  constitue'').  •'vel  *huic  [saucto]  summum  bonum  sit]  omni  die  (indies) 
Pahl.  text  translit.  Aetun8ch  zak  i^  min  harvispgftu*  pahlftm  (b)  avt 
valman*  1  khvarlh-liomand  jrabra'  khvarih*  yehabftnishnS  ['  mozdj.  (c)  Lat 
p64aki"8,  faigh,  'Liik  yemalelun5'  ai^'h^  khv&rih-homand''  gabra'  mftn" 
mamanash*  •+^  pavan''  Lak'  pedakih],  afzftnik  miuavad  P®  AAharmazd,  [aigh 
Lak  khavitAnih  ai^'h  khvarih-h6mand  gabra  mfln],,  (d)  mAn»^  yehaban64i 
r4sti»+i3  pavani2+i3  zak  l^M-is  Vohilmanoi2+i3  paiJmanS  [DInB*]  (e)^*  pavan" 
hamak»«  yom  p«avan"  der  zlvishuih  hu-ravakh-manih  madam^^  yehabiinishntt" 
*  DJ.,  D.  ins.  i.  »3o  DJ.  •?.  ius.  varinaii*  ra  (so  D.  late).  *DJ.  khvirishn;^D.  on 
va.  •  P.  ins.  pavan  agh.  ^  Mf.  om.  •  D.  for  mftn.  •  DJ.  in?,  ash.  '•  DJ.  om."  "DJ.,  I 
om.  zak.  "  DJ.,  D.  have  line  d  so.  "  M.  Ah&rayih  shapir  for  rAst  and  om.  pavan  i 
V  L    "  M.  ins.  i.    »  P.  om.  ash.    "  so  D.;  DJ.,  •m&i.    "  D.  om.    »  DJ.  •an64* 
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the  pure  and  religious  <me  [to  the  disciple,  that  is,  let  it  be  to  me  do  decease] 
2hi^  text  is  to  be  repeated  twice,  etc.  (NB.  Notice  is  again  giyen  to  the  student  tha 
the  translations  of  the  Pahl.  and  Ner.  are  thronghoat  rather  expositions  than  translations 
as  final  translations  of  either  in  the  ordinary  sense  are  wholly  misleading  and  there 
fore  worse  than  useless;  see  Introd.  pp.  XIV-XVII,  XXV). 

Parsl-persian  Ms.  frIL  Va  niy&yishn  &u  shumft,  Q&s&n  t  ashO!  N6k  t  kih  ftn  i  [ 
n§ki  har-knd&m,  [k(i,  har-kud&m  &dami  az  neki  i  ti  neki  «  Hast  hih  §d(in  gUyad;  in  ndli 
[]  az  []  Din  []  »  har  kas  []  nSki],  4  (b)  |]  pah  k&mah  p&dish&bi  dehad  Hormnzd*\  [pa! 
l&Mk  (?)  t  ii]  «  (c)  Kushishn  i  tny&nih&  [z{ir  []  MyatihA]  ma-ra  pah  rasad*  (? 
az  Tu  k&mah  «  (d)  An  t  Say&b  d&shtan  dehad  [&n  t  [ma-r&  =  am]  pah  []  Savft 
d&shtan  bih  dehand],  []  &n  man  deb&d  Spendarmad  «  (e)  An  i  rtizmand,  i  bandagf[ 
[sh&gird  =:  dhavinht]  [  ]  [§Ln  man]  pah  Bahmau  j&n  [dehad  (sic)  =  dn  ra  pavan  Vdhi^ 
man  add  (sic  pro  khayft)  ddb4^na(i)d^  (sic)],  ktim  []  [b&z ••-(?)  =  (iA»*-  (?<ltfr^-)]  -j& 
nah  bashad  «  *^6r^(?).  (NB.  v  is  used  for  w  in  thisG&th&;  see  note  on  page  2,  Parsi*p, 

Free  tr.    And  to*^  this  one  that  best  of  all  things    (•*  or  *for') 
May  that  the  glorious  man  bestow*^  the  glory;    (••  or  'obtain*) 
Reveal*  Thou,  Lord,  to  us  with*i  Spirit  bounteous  (•^  or  *0  spirit  bounteous' 
What  truths  by  Right*  Thou  giv'st,  and  Good  Mind's  wisdom, 
With  life's  rejoicing*  increase  and  on  every  day. 
Pahl.  tri.,  etc.     Thus  also  that  which  is  of  every  kind  the  best,   (I 
the  beatitude  (not  merely  'the  welfare')  is  to  be  give  to*  (?)  the  beatifie 
man  [as  a  reward];    (c)  do  Thou   therefore  make  manifest,    [i.  e.   do  Thoi 
declare  who  the  glorified  (or  'beatified')  man  is  (so  in  this  erroneous  gloss] 
for  through  Thee   is   his  manifestation],   0   bountiful  Spirit   who  art,   (o 
Spirit  of)  A&harmazd,    [that  is,    Thou  understandest  who  the  glorious  (o 
'  beatified ')  man  is] ;  (d)  and  do  Thou  also  make  manifest  what  Ye*  give  (o 
'he  gives')  as  just  (or  'aright')   in  accordance  with  (or  'as')  a  good  mind' 
regulation,  [i.  e.  the  Religion]   (e)  during   every  day   as  the  joyful-minde 
giving-on*  of  a  long  life. 

Ner.'s  sansk.  text.  Evaih  cha  tasmai  vigvebhya**  utkrishtatariya  (t 
Qubhamate*  naraya,  Qubhaih  pradatavyaih,  [pras&dah],  (c)  Tvarii  prak&^ayi 
|lvila,  Tvaiii  briihi  yat  Qubham&n  narab  kab],  Tvam  mahattarati*  adri^£ 
mftrtir*,  Mahajnauin,  [kila,  Tvaih  j&n&si  yat  gubhaman  narab  kab],  (d)  y 
dadati  satyan'i  uttamena  pramft^am  manasd  [Diniih]  (e)  vifvesha  v&saresh 
dlrghajlvitatay&**  utsavasya  d&t4.    *  So  J.*  P.  C. 

Ner.  transl.  (a,  b)  And  so  to  this  man  more  excellent  than  all  an 
beatified  (or  ' glorious (?)')  happiness  (or  'glory  (?)')  is  to  be  given  [the  reward 
(c)  do  Thou  therefore  manifest,  [that  is,  do  Thou  declare,  who  the  beatifie 
man  is],  Thou  the  greater[-est]  Spirit,  0  Great  Wise  One,  [i.  e.  it  is  Tho 
who  knowest  who  the  beatified  man  is],    (d)  who  gives  the  true  regalatio 
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afttha(&)  Usftavaitia). 

L 
.^y^utiff^^  .m^/^>  .^u»Q^M)aQ    .iiAi^tyii  •ii»^io>      i.    Text 

•^/>(yi»   .J^^^mtk    .fM^^Q     >J3^JJii^^-clMi/y 

•Wt*^^«(^)^^    -f^    -Aft    •a^t*     •^^^^^^j^    -ftJCfiL^ 

NB.    The  Commentary  here  refers  also  to  my  former  printing. 

Verbatim  tri.  (with  paraphrase).  Lans  vobis  G&thae  sanctae!  In'^'-salute* 
[esto,  i.  e.  salus  esto  (u§t&  locat.  adverbialiter  usurpato  loco  nom.)]  huic  cui- 
[-cumque];  in*-salute*  esto,  i.  e.  salus  [esto]  alicui  [cuicumque  (sancto  civi)]!  (i  e. 
yahm&i  kahm&ichf(J(t)  =  cuicumque).  (b)  Secundum  arbitrium  suum  (-infinite)- 
regnans-et-dominans  detM.  [vel 'constituat']  Ahura  (c)continuos-[Suos-]duos-[mi- 
nistros,  L  e.  duas  proprietates  Ahurae,  unam  ut  ministrum  salubritatis  (sanitatis, 
incolumitatis  omnino)*,  et  unam  ut  ministrum  immortalitatis  animo  conceptam, 
i.  e.  ministros  duos  suae  voluntatis  alentes  felicitatem  et  vitam  longinquitate 
productam  h&c  et  iliac]  validos-duos.  [Ad  me]  accedat***  [hoc  donum  quod 
precibus  meis  expeto,  i.  e.  'Amen!  sic  fiatM\  id]  a-Te  expeto  [et  exoro]  (d)[ad] 
Sanctitatem  [legis  Tuae  sacrae]  sustinendam,  [i.  e.  ad  auctoritatem  ejus  ubiqae 
in  patria  nostra  defeudendam  et  augendam].  Hoc  mihi  des,  0  Pietas**,  [O  Spi- 
ritus  (levotionis  ab  Ahura  in  nos  inspirate  (e)  insignia  potestatis  (vel  *divitias*^) 
in  gratiam  Causae  sacrae  Tibi  praecipue  devotas'(cp  l§ttm,Y.XXXII,iv  et  ra^kh- 
oaAbd,  Y.  XXXII,  xi)  praemia-sacra,  [i.  e.  emolumenta  bene  merita]  Bonae 
vitam  Mentis].  *  Vel  lege  *gate=  venire',  longe  non;  fortasse  est  *ged(t)  =  Sansk.  gbi 
+  id  legendDm=  immo  vere!*  »  vel  lege  '•li  *des  Tn.  0  Ab..  per  Pietatem  in  nobis  efficacem*. 

Pahl.  text  translii  Nly&jisbno  avo  lektm,  G&d&no  i*  abartbol  (a)  Nadiik^ 
(•sic  loco  nfivak)  valman*  mfln  zak  i'  valman*  nadftkih  ka^arch&t,  [aigh,  ka^&r- 
cb&t  anshftti  min  nadftkfh*  f*  valman*  nadftkth*.  Ait  mftn  afetftnOyemalelftnfi^: 
aft  nadftkih*  ash  min  denman**  Dtntt*,  va  min  Dln6*  1^  koI&  afsh  P  nadftkth*] 
(b)  Afash  pavan  k&mak  shalltaih«  yehabfin64  Aftharmazd  [pavan  av&yast  ¥ 
valman'"].  (c)  TAkhshishnQ®  i  tflbaniklha,  [zavar  i*  patftkthft],  am  pavan  y4m- 
tftnishnfti^  min  Lak,  k&makO.  (d)  Zak  !  Aharayth  d&rishn»  dahishnB^  [zak*  i' 
pavan*  mozdi+"  Ahar&yih*  d&rishnlh*  bar&  yehabftnd],  zak»'av»  li  yehabftnftij 
SpendannacJ.  (e)  Zak  i  r&y6-h6mand>»  1**  tarsak&!  (sic)  [hftvlsht-homandih  av5* 
li"]  pavan"  Vohftman"  jan^s,  [yehabftn6(J"(-n&(J),  aigham  apagayfihfe"**  (?)  a 
yehevftD44"]l     'DJ.  om.  "DJ.,  D.  ins.  »D.  om.  *DJ.  ina.  'DJ.,  D   om.  •  D.  p&4akb 
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fiO  Y.  IX.  1 

Yasna  IX. 
The  Vision  of  Haoma  to  Zara^ustra. 

Y.  IX,  1-48. 

•6{t*^{^3ebi^;H3  (•  ^/^^ej)  •  6it^^^  (2) 

Pahl.  text  translit  1)  **Pavan  havan'  ratih  ^  [pavan  havan  i  ^  gis] 
h5m  madam  satunt' '  av'  zartu^^t^  2)  pa  van  atax^  '  piramun'  *  yoSdasareneftnih 
[amataS*  atax3  gas®  kamisf'  x^l^lunastan' ®]  (pavan)  gasan'  srayeSnih' 
[amataS  •  zag  asem  vohuk'  *®  i  >i    III  gaft'  man'  **  fravaranih  *'  aV  levin^].* 

♦♦  X  is  here  used  for  »  =  k]i.  «  A  (D.T),  B  (L),  Pt.  4)  om.  I.  •  B  (Pt  4)*  raft 
■  A  (DJ)  om.  gas  here  which  the  others  insert.     *  B  (D,  Pt  4)  piramuu',  and  ins.   vs. 

*  B  (D,  Pt  4)  om.  from  amataa  to  srayesnTh  inclns      '  diff.  word  from  gas  aboTe;  qi 
gattl.    '  M  kamist';     A  (DJ),  E  (K»  Sp.)  kamlsf.      •  so  A  (DJ);  E  (K»  (8p))  sustan' 

•  A  (DJ)   om.  as.      ^^   so  A  (DJ)  -uk'.      »    A    (DJ)   ins.  T.      '*  A   (DJ)    om.    man' 
"  CiUtion  from  Y.  12  (13),  1. 

The  Pahl.  Text  transl.  At  the  havan  rata  ^  (the  havan  prayer-time 
[the  havan  gah  ^J  Ilaoma  came  to  Zartugt  (Zara^uStra)  (2)  when  he  wa: 
cleaning  ^  around  the  fire,  [when  he  wished  to  wash  the  fireplace  ♦,  am 
when  he  was  intoning  *+»  the  Ga^as,  [when  he  uttered  the  ASem  Vohu  whici 
is  thrice  •  said,  and  which  is*  before  the  fravaranih  (i.  e.  the  fravarane)  ^]. 

^  See  note  on  the  Avesta  text. 

*  See  note  4. 

*  Lit.  'in  his  cleauinir*-  I  cannot  accede  to  this  homely  rendering  just  here 
with  Nfirysoangh  and  Haug;  I  regard  the  original  word  as  meaning  'consecrating* 
see  SBE.  xxxi,  p.  231,  'served  and  sanctified*,  two  words  to  express  the  idea. 

i  Notice  the  close  proximity  of  tlic  two  identical  forms  g&s,  with  yet  totally 
different  meanings,  one  from  gft^  and  the  other  from  g&tn. 

*  Lit.  'in  his  making  heard  the  Glr^as*. 

*  *0r  which  is  the  three-said  \ 

^  We  should  have  naturally  rendered:  'the  III  asem  yohu*s  which  have  th 
fravarauf^  before  them';  so  possibly;  see  alsoNer.^s  yat  p'rauarilne  prUk.  In  our  presen 
texts  some  asem  vohu*s  occur  before  the  fravaran^.  and  not  the  firayar&nQ  before  then 
The  fravarftu<,'  is  mentioned  because  it  would  be  naturally  associated  with  any  specis 
mention  of  the  ascm  voliu.  We  remember  that  it  was  with  the  Ahona  Vairya  thi 
Zara^ustra  repelled  the  Demons  after  his  temptation;  so  the  Asem  Vohu  thrice  n 
peated,  followed  by  the  fravaran^,  Yasua  XII  (XIII),  an  especial  confession  of  fait 
would  equal  an  Ahnna  Vairya.  Ajide  from  the  reasons  given,  I  should  render  as  ii 
dicated  above  in  my  alternative. 


Y.  tX.  1. 


The  Vision  of  Haoma  to  Zara^ustra. 


TrI.     At  the  havani  ratu  *         •*  Imperfect  proofcheet. 
Haoma  came  to  Zara^aStra 
while  (ritually)  cleansing* 
[about]  the  (sacred)  Fire 
and  intoning  the  G&thas '. 
'  The  havanl-ratn  (prayer-time)  was  from  8iz  to  ten  A.  M. 

*  He  was  not  merely  removins;  8oil,  but  engaged  in  initial  sacrificial  work. 

*  For  the  free  critical  rendering  see  SBE.  XXXI,  pp.  280—285  (1887),  which 
still  regard  as  the  best  possible  form  for  the  general  presentation  of  this  Tasht,  pr 
serving,  as  it  does,  the  rhythm, 

Ner.'s  sansk.  Text.  [(Heading.)  Humastumasya  [-stomasya]  mulat 
Humasya  muktijananeb  sanmanakftaye  kila,  anandakftaye ,  arad^ana] 
namaskarai^aya,  mananaya,  prakauanaya;  purvoktivat  jAStavyaifi.] 

Yagt.  Hauanayab  gurutiiyam  '  [kila,  hauanasand^ySyadi]  humab  up< 
yivan  jarat'ugtram  [praptavan]  (>)  agnim  paritab  pavayantaifi ,  [kila,  agni 
t'anaih  parivartulam  snapitum  ab^ipsatitaiii]  gaCas6a  samudgirantaifi  [tat  ai 
im  vohiitrayaih  bruvaijaiti  yat  p^'rauara^e  •  prak].** 

**  The  various  restorations  of  Bumouf  and  Spiegel  are  mostly  good.  The  Hi 
show  debris.    It  would  be  mere  affectation  to  report  the  irrational  variants  here. 

[Ner.'s  Introduction  TrI.  The  beginning  of  the  Hama-praise-song  (YaBi 
To  the  honouring**,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  rejoicing,  for  the  sacrificing- 1 
for  the  homage -making -worship,  for  the  venerating-consideration  S  for  tl 
celebrating  praise  of  Hama  the  holy  (lit.  free-*of-birth)  ^  etc.  to  be  unde 
stood  as  aforesaid  (i.  e.  as  above)  ^] 

Ner.'s  Vast.  tri.  In  the  ratu  ^  of  Hauana,  [that  is  to  say,  in  the  tin 
of  the  Hauana]  Hlima  came*  toward  Jarat*uS*tra*  [came  up  to  him 
cleaning  around  the  fire,  [that  is  to  say,  wishing  to  wash  around  the  fir< 
place],  and  chanting  the  Gathas,  [and  (also)  sayiog  that  three-fold  aBi 
vohu  which  is  *  before*  the  p'rauaraoe*]. 

'  Namaskarana  corresponding  to  uiyayesn,  gave  us  our  accepted  rendering  f 
MQfymlf  as  *' praise';  mllnana  should  correspond  to  snUyenltai^  and  jjfsnao^ra.  PrakfiSai 
represents  a  fritz  afrlganlh  in  the  sense  of  'celebrating?  praise'  as  in  frasastaya^sSa. 

*  'Free'  seems  peculiar  to  Ner.'s  kind  of  Sanskrit.    He  uses  muktatman  for  aharu' 
'  Referring  to  previous  occurrences  in  the  Yasna. 

*  Gnrutu  is  used  by  Nrr.  apparently  to  imitate  a  leaduig  definition  of  ratat  bi 
as  the  glosR  shows,  he  means  a  ritualistic  division  of  time. 

*  My  instinct  would  be  to  regard  'p'rauarane  (so  J.*)*  prSk  as  a  quasi-coi 
positnm;  but  see  the  note  upon  the  Pah). 

Parsi-pers.  text  transit.  Pah  havan  ratlh  pah  hSvan  gah  horn  avar  raft  (an)  sartuit  ( 
pah  Htas  [gull]  plramUn  yaPnipilw-u-paw-ySd-*  mi-kard  []  kia  &n  i  asem  vehi  (sic)  i  ] 
(si)  guft  mun  {sic  for  kih)  fraruni  {sic  for  fravai^ne)  pah  pes 

^  'Attending  to*  the  cleaning?;  yad  however  may  not  have  been  meant;  y 
what  could  b&d  (or—?)  mean  here? 
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Epitomu  or  Theeb  Sciences:  Compaeatxvi  Philology,  Psy- 
chology AND  Old  Testament  Histoey.  //.  H.  Oldembtri,  i. 
Jastrow,  C.  H.  Cornill.    Colth.  50c  net.     (as.  6d.) 

CUMONT.  FRANZ. 

319.  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MITHRA.  Prof.  Frans  Cnmtoni,  Transl 
hj  T.  J,  McCormack.    Illus.    Cloth.  $1.50  net.    (6s.6d.net.) 

DEDEKIND,  RICHARD. 
J87.     ESSAYS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS.     I.  Comtiiiuitt 
AND  Irkational  Numbees.     IL  The  Natueb  and  Mbamxiio  of 
NuMBEES.      R.  Dedekind,     Transl.  by  IV,   W.  Boman,     Qoth. 

75c  net.     (38.  6d.  net.) 
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DELITZSCH,  DR.  FRIEDRICH. 
J93.     BABEL  AND  BIBLE,  A  Lecture  on  the  Sipiificancc  of  AMwrio> 
logical  Research  for  Religion.     Prof,  F.  DelitMsch,    Translated 
by  T.  J,  McCormack,   Illustrated.    50G  net. 

agja.  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  Two  Lectures  on  the  Significance  of 
Assyriological  Research  for  Religion,  Embodying  the  most  im- 

¥>rtant  Criticisms  and  the  Authors  Replies.    Prof,  F,  DelitMsch, 
ranslated  by  T,  J,  McCormack  and  W,  H,  Carrutk.    75c  net 

DE  MORGAN,  AUGUSTUS.     , 

J64.  ON  THE  STUDY  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
Augustus  DeM organ.    Qoth,  $1.25  net.     (4a.  6d.  net.) 

J7I.  ELEMENTARY  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL 
AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  Augustus  DsMorgOH,  Qotb. 
$1.00  net.     (4s.  6d.  net.) 

DESCARTES.  RENE. 

301.  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF  RIGHTLY  CONDUCT 
ING  THE  REASON  AND  SEEKING  TRUTH  IN  THE  SCI 
ENCES.  Reni  Descartss,  Transl.  by  John  VcUck.  Cloth,  60c 
net.     (3s.  net.) 

310.  THE  MEDITATIONS  AND  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES of  Rsni  Dsscartes,  Truial.  by/o*«  yoUch.  doth, 
75c  net.     (3s.  6d.  net.) 

346.  THE  PRINaPLES  OF  DESCARTES'  PHILOSOPHY  by  Bono- 

dictus  de  Spinosa,    Introduction  by  Halhsrt  Mains  Britan,  Ph. 
D.    Cloth,  75c  net,  mailed  85c 

DE  VRIES,  HUGO. 
33*.     SPECIES    AND    VARIETIES.    THEIR    ORIGIN    BY    MUTA- 
TION.    Prof.  Hugo  de  Vrits,     Edited  by  D.  T.  MacDougai. 
$5.00  net.     (sis.  net.) 

EDMUNDS,  ALBERT  J. 

S18.  HYMNS  OF  THE  FAITH  (DHAMMAPADA),  being  an  Ancient 
Anthology  Preserved  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Buddhssta. 
Transl.  by  Albert  J.  Edmunds.    Cloth,  $1.00  net.    (4«>  6d.  net.) 

345.  BUDDHIST  AND  CHRISTIAN  GOSPELS.  Being  Goq>el  Paral- 
lels  from  Pali  Texts.  Now  first  compared  from  the  originals 
by  Albert  J.  Edmunds.  Edited  with  parallels  and  notes  from 
the  Chinese  Buddhist  Triptaka  by  M.  Anesaki    $1.50  net. 

EVANS,  HENRY  RIDGELY. 
330.    THE  NAPOLEON  MYTH.     H.  R.  Evans.     With  'TTie  Grand 
Erratum,"  by  J.  B.  Plrks,  and  Introduction  by  Pami  Cams, 
Illustrated.     Boards,  75c  net.     (3s.  6d.  net.) 

347.  THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  MAGIC.    Henry  R.  Evans.    lUustr. 

Cloth,  gilt  top.    $1.50  net,  mailed  $1.70. 

FECHNER.  GUSTAV  THEODOR. 
349.     ON  LIFE  AFTER  DEATH.    Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.   Tr.  from 
the  German  by  Hugo  Wernekke.   Bds.  75c. 
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FINK.  DR.  CARL. 

S7S.  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS.  Dr.  Kari  Fink. 
Traxiil.  from  the  Gemum  bj  W.  W.  Btmam,  and  D.  E.  Smiih. 
Ooth,  $i.so  net.    (51.  6d.  net.) 

FREYTAG.  GUSTAV. 
348.     MARTIN  LUTHER.  Gustav  Frtytag.  TraniL  hj  H.  E.  O.  Heitu- 
manu.    Illustrated.    Qoth,  |x.oo  net.    ($s.) 

221.  THE  LOST  MANUSCRIPT.     A  Novel.     Gmstav  Freyiag.     Two 

vols.     Qoth,  $4.00.     (sis.) 
aaia.  THE  SAME.    One  vol.    $1.00.    ($s.) 

GARBE,  RICHARD. 

s«3.    THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  ANCIENT  INDIA.     Prcf.  R.  Carbe, 

Cloth,  50c  net.     (ss.  6d.  net.) 

222.  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  BRAHMAN.    A  noveL    Rickard 

Garbe.    Qoth,  75c     (3s.  6d.) 

GOODWIN.  REV.  T.  A. 
22$-    LOVERS  THREE  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO.  as  indicated  bv 
Tbb  Somo  or  Solomon.    Rtv,  T.  A.  Goodwim.   50c  net.  (as.  6d.) 

GUNKEL.  HERMANN. 

227,  THE  LEGENDS  OF  GENESIS.  Prof.  H.  Cu»keL  Transl.  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth.    Qoth,  $1.00  net.     (4a.  6d.  net.) 

HAUPT,  PAUL. 
292.     BJBLICAL    LOVE- DITTIES.    A    CRITICAL    INTERPRETA- 
TION  AND   TRANSLATION   OF   THE   SONG   OF   SOLO- 
MON.   Prof.  Paul  HaupU    Paper,  5c     (3<1.) 

HERING.  PROF.  EWALD. 
S98.    ON    MEMORY   AND   THE    SPECIFIC  ENERGIES   OF   THE 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    E.  Hering.    Q.  50c  net.    (2s.  6d.  net.) 

HILBERT,  DAVID. 
289.    THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.     Prof.  David  Hilbert. 
Transl.  by  £.  /.  Townstnd.    Qoth,  $1.00  net.     (4s.  6d.  net.) 

HOLYOAKE.  GEORGE  JACOB. 

22S.     ENGLISH  SECULARISM.  A  Confession  of  Belief.     G.  J.  Holy 

oak€.     Cloth,  50c  net. 

HUC.  M. 
244.    TRAVELS  IN  TARTARY,  THIBET  AND  CHINA,  Durinf  the 

Years  1844-5-6.     M.  Hue.     Transl.  by  W.  Haslitt.     Illustrated. 

One  volume.    $1.25  net.     (5s.  net.) 
a6o.     THE  SAME.  Two  volumes.     $a.oo.     (los  net.) 

HUEPPE.  DR.  FERDIN.\ND. 
2S7-     THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.     Ferdinand  Hn^ppa. 
Transl.  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Jordan.     $1.75  net.    (9a.) 
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HUME,  DAVID. 

305.  AN    ENQUIRY  CONCERNING  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 

David  Hume,     Cloth,  60c  net.     (3s.  net.) 

306.  AN  ENQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE  PRINaPLES  OF  MOR- 

ALS.   David  Hunu,    Cloth,  60c  net.     (3s.  net) 

HUTCHINSON,  WOODS. 
256.     THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  DARWIN.    Woods  Hutchiiuom, 
Cloth,  $1.50.     (6s.) 

HYLAN,  JOHN  P. 

309.  PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  A  STUDY  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
RELIGION.    J.  P.  Hylan,     Cloth,  60c  net     (3».  net) 

INGRAHAM,  ANDREW. 
322,     SWAIN  SCHOOL  LECTURES.    Andrew  Ingraham.  $1.00  net 

KHEIRALLA,  GEORGE  IBRAHIM. 
3J6.     BEHA    'U'LLAH    (THE   GLORY  OF  (K)D).     Ibrahim   George 
Kheiralla,  assisted  by  Howard  MacNutt,    $3.00. 

LAGRANGE,  JOSEPH  LOUIS. 
358.     LECTURES  ON  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS.     /.  L.  La- 
grange.   Transl.  by  T.  J,  McCormack.     Cloth,  $1.00  net     (4s. 
6d.  x\pt.) 

LEIBNIZ,  G.  W 
311.     LEIBNIZ:  DISCOURSE  ON  METAPHYSICS,  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE  WITH  ARNAULD  and   MONADOLOGY.  Dr.  George  R. 
Montgomery.    Cloth,  75c  net.    (3s.  6d.  net.) 

LEVY-BRUHL,  LUCIEN. 

J73.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY  IN  FRANCE.  Luciwn 
Livy-BruM,    With  portraits.     $3.00  net     (isa.  net.) 

LOYSON,  EMILIE  HYACINTHE. 

338.  TO  JERUSALEM  THROUGH  THE  LANDS  OF  ISLAM.  EmUie 
Hyacinthe  Loyson.     Illustrated.     Qoth,  $2.50. 

MACH,  ERNST. 
229.    THE  SCIENCE  OF  MECHANICS,  A  CriHcal  and  Historical  Ac- 
count of  its  Development    Prof.  Ernst  Mach.    Transl.  by  T.  J. 
McCormack.  Illustrated.     $s.oo  net     (9a.  6d.  net) 

J30.  POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES.  Professor  Ernst  Mach. 
Tranal.  by  T.  J.  McCormack.    lUust    $1.50  net    (7s.  6d.  net) 

J50.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SENSA- 
TIONS.  Prof.  Ernst  Mach.  Transl.  by  C.  M.  Williams.  $1.25 
net.     (6s.  6d.) 
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MILLS,  LAWRENCE  H. 

318.  ZARATHUSHTRIAN   GATHAS,  in   Meter  and  RhTthm.    Fr»/. 

Lawrence  H,  MiUs,   Cloth,  $j.oo. 

319.  ZARATHUSHTSA  AND  THE  GREEKS,   a  Trcatiae  npon  the 

Antiquities  of  the  Aveata  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Logo»> 
Conception.    Prof,  Lawrence  H.  MUU,    Qoth,  $a.oo  net. 

MUELLER.  F.  MAX. 
aai.  THREE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON  THE  SaENCE 
OF  THOUGHT.  F.  Max  MMIer.  With  a  correspondence  oa 
Tbought  without  woBoa  between  F.  Max  MuUer  and  Fraacia 
Galton,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  G.  J.  Romanca  and  Othen.  Clotk, 
75c    (3a.  6d.) 

a3a.  THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 
With  a  aurolement,  Mr  Paapicnioaa.  F.  Mas  MUlier.  Ootk. 
7SC     (3».  od.) 

NAEGELI,  CARL  VON. 
300.    A  MECHANICaPHYSIOLOGICAL  THEORY  OP  ORGANIC 
EVOLUTION.    Cart  van  Naieli.   Qoth,  soc  ncL    (aa.  6d.  act) 

NOIRE.  LUDWIG. 
a97.    ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP  LANGUAGE,  and  THE  LOGOS  THE- 
ORY.   Lndwig  NawL    Qoth,  soc  net.    (aa.  6d.  net.) 

OLDENBERG,  PROF.  H. 
a33-    ANCIENT  INDIA,  Ito  Language  and  Religions.    Praf.  H.  OUer^ 
berg,    Qoth,  50c  net.     (as.  6d.) 

POWELL,  J.  W. 
a65.    TRUTH  AND  ERROR,  or  the  Science  of  Intellection.     /.   W. 
PoweU.     $i.7S.     (7S.  6d.) 

3 IS.  JOHN  WESLEY  POWELL:  A  Memorial  to  an  American  Eje- 
plorer  and  Scholar.  Mrs,  M,  D.  Lincoin,  G.  K.  Gilbert,  M. 
Baker  and  Paul  Cams,    Edited  by  G.  K,  Gilbert,  Paper,  soc  net 

RADAU,  DR.  HUGO. 
^94.     THE  CREATION  STORY  OF  GENESIS  I.    A  Sumerian  Thcog- 
ony  and  Cosmogony.    H.  Radau,    Bds.,  75c  net.     (3s.  6d.  netl) 

RIBOT,  TH. 

334.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ATTENTION.  Th,  Ribat.    Qoth,  ysc 

(3S.  6d-) 

335.  THE  DISEASES  OF  PERSONALITY.     Th,  Ribot.    Cloth,  ysc. 

(3s.  6d.) 

336.  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  WILL    Th,  Ribot,    Traasl.  by  Mer- 

win-Marie  SneU,    Qoth,  75c     (3s.  6d.) 

a79.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  IDEAS.  Th,  Ribot,  TranA 
by  Frances  A.  Welby,    Qoth,  $1.35.    (ss.) 
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ROMANES,  GEORGE  JOHN. 

337.  DARWIN  AND  AFTER  DARWIN,  An  Expotition  of  tbe  Dtt^ 
winian  Theory  and  a  Difcunion  of  Poat-Darwiaian  Queationa. 
titorge  John  Romanes.    Three  volumea.    $4-00  net. 

238.  Part  I.    Thb  Dabwxnxaii  Tbsoby.    Qoth,  $a.oo. 

239.  Part    II.      PosT-DAawiNXAii    Quxarxoxi:    Hbeboxty    aks 
Utility.    Qoth,  $1.50. 

2S2.    Part   III.     Post-Dabwinxah   QuiSTXCNt:   Isolatxov   aitd 
PHYaiOLOcxCAL  Sblcction.     Qoth,  $x.oo. 

a40.  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  WEISMANNISM.  George  John  Ro- 
manes,   Cloth,  $1.00  net. 

3x4.  A  CANDID  EXAMINATION  OF  THEISM.  Physiau  (the 
late  G,  /.  Romanes),    Cloth,  $a.oo. 

a4J.  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.  The  late  G.  J.  Romanes.  Edited 
by  Charles  Gore,    Qoth,  $1.35  net. 

ROW,  T.  SUNDARA. 
284.    GEOMETRIC  EXERCISES  IN  PAPER  FOLDING.    T.  Sundara 
Row.    Edited  by  IV,  W.  Beman,  and  D,  E,  Smith.    Illuatrated. 
Qoth,   $x.oo  net.    (4a.  6d.  net.) 

RUTH,  J.  A. 
339.    WHAT  IS  THE  BIBLE?    /.  A.  Ruth.    75c  net.     (3a.  6d.  net.) 

SCHUBERT,  HERMANN. 

266,  MATHEMATICAL  ESSAYS  AND  RECREATIONS.  Prof.  Her- 
mann Schubert,  Trinal.  by  7.  J.  MeCormack.  Qoth,  75c  net. 
(38.  6d.  net.) 

SHUTE,  D.  KERFOOT. 
J76.    A   FIRST   BOOK   IN   ORGANIC  EVOLUTION.      D.  Kerfoot 
Shute.    Qoth,  $a.oo  net.     (ya.  6d.  net.) 

STANLEY,  HIRAM  M. 

a74.  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  An  Outline  Sketch.  Hwtm 
M,  Stanley.    Boards,  40c  net.     (as.) 

ST.  ANSELM. 
Sa4.    ST.  ANSELM:  PROSLOGIUM;  MONOLOGIUM;  AN  APPEN- 
DIX IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  FOOL,  by  Gaunilon;  and  CUR 
DEUS  HOMO.   TranaL  by  S.  N.  Deane.   Qoth,  $x.oo  net. 

STARR,  FREDERICK. 

3^7.  READINGS  FROM  MODERN  MEXICAN  AUTHORS.  Fred- 
erick Starr.     $1.25  net.     (5s.  6d.  net.) 

3j8.  the  AINU  GROUP  AT  THE  SAINT  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 
Frederick  Starr.     Illustrated.     Boards,  75c  net.     is*-  ^d.  net.) 

STRODE,  MURIEL. 
333-     MY  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  PRAYER.    Muriel  Strode.    Boards,  50^ 

net.     (as.  6d.  net.) 
333a.  THE  SAME.    Cloth.  $1.00  net.     (4s.  6d.  net.) 
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SUZUKI,  TEITARO. 
mSs,  acvaghosha's  discourse  on  the  awakening  of 

FAITH   IN  THE  MAHAYANA.     TranaUted  bf  TtUaro  Su- 
zuki,   Ooth,  $1.25  net.     (5a.  net.) 

TOLSTOY,  COUNT  LEO. 
348.     CHRISTIANITY  AND   PATRIOTISM  with  Pertinent  Extracts 
from  other  Essays.    Count  Leo  Tolstoy,    Trana.  by  Pami  Borget 
and  others.  '  Paper,  350  net,  mailed  40c. 

TOPINARD,  PAUL. 
J69.     SCIENCE   AND   FAITH.   OR   MAN   AS  AN  ANIMAL,   AND 
MAN  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  SOCIETY,  with  a  DISCUSSION 
OF  ANIMAL  SOCIETIES,  by  Paul  Topinwrd.    TranaL  hf  T. 
/.  McCormack.    $1.50  net.     (6s.  6d.  net.) 

TRUMBULL,  M.  M. 
243.  WHEELBARROW.  Abtxcus  and  Dtscuasxovi  oif  tbs  LAaoa 
Question,  induoing  the  Controversy  with  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage 
on  the  Ethics  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  alao  the  Controrersy 
with  Hugh  O.  Pentecoat  and  Others,  on  the  Single  Tsx  Qof- 
tion.     Qoth,  $1.00.     (5s.) 

345.    THE  FREE  TRADE  STRUGGLE  IN  ENGLAND.    Af.  M,  Tmtm- 
buU.    Cloth,  75c.     (3S-  6d.) 

WAGNER,  RICHARD. 
249,    A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  BEETHOVEN.    A  Norel  by  Rickmrd  Wag- 
ntr.    Transl.  by  O.  W.  Weytr.     Board%  50c  net.    (as.  6d.) 

WEISMANN,  AUGUST. 
999.    ON  GERMINAL  SELECTION,  aa  a  Source  of  definite  Variatioo. 
August  Weismann,    TranaL  by  T.  7.  McCorwtack.     Qoth,  60c 

net.    (38.  net.) 


WITHERS,  JOHN  WILLIAM. 
UCUD'S    PARALLEL   POSTUL 
AND  Place  ik  Geometrical  Syst 
Cloth,  $1.25  net.     (4s.  6d.  net.) 


335.     EUCLID'S    PARALLEL   POSTULATE;    Its   Natusk,   Validity 
AND  Place  ik  Geometrical  Systems.     /.  IV.  IVithers,  Ph.  D., 


YAMADA,  KEICHYU. 

265.  SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  BUDDHA.  Reproduced  from 
paintings     by     Prof.     Keichyu     Yamada..     $2.50     net.       (15s.) 

316.  THE  TEMPLES  OF  THE  ORIENT  .\ND  THEIR  MESSAGE 
IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  Dante's  Vision,  and 
Bunyan's  Allegory.  By  the  author  of  "Clear  Round!"  "Thinga 
Touching  the   King,"   etc.     $4.00 
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PORTRAITS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

33aa.  FRAMING  PORTRAIT  OF  HUGO  DE  VRIES.  PUtino  finiab. 
10X12",  unmounted.     Postpaid,  $1.00.     (41.  6d.  net.) 

336.  PORTFOLIO  OF  BUDDHIST  ART.  A  collection  of  Uluitra- 
tions  of  Buddhism,  Historical  and  Modern  in  portfolio.  50c  net. 
(2s.  6d.  net.) 

202.  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PORTRAIT  SB- 
RIES.   68  portraits  on  plate  paper,  $7.50  (js**)  pcr  set. 

aoaa.  PHILOSOPHICAL  PORTRAIT  SERIES.  43  portraiu  on  plate 
paper,  %6.2S  (30s.)  Single  portraits,  on  plate  paper,  25c.  (is. 
6d.) 

202h.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PORTRAIT  SERIES.  25  portraits  on  Japa- 
nese paper,  $5<oo  (24a.)  per  set;  plate  paper,  I3.75  (18s.)  per 
set  Single  portraits,  Japanese  paper,  soc  (2s.  6d.);  single 
portraits,  on  plate  paper,  2sc  (is.  6a.) 

SMITH,  PROF.  DAVID  EUGENE. 
202C.  PORTRAITS  OF  MATHEMATICIANS.     Edited  by  Prof.  D,  E. 
Smith.     12  portraits  on  Imp.  Jap.  Vellum,  $s>oo;   Z2  portraits 
on  Am.  plate  paper,  $3.00. 


THE  REUGION  OF  SCIENCE  LIBRARY 

THE  RELIGION  OF  SCIENCE.  Paul  Cams,  asc,  maUed  30c. 
(is.  6d.) 

THREE  INTRODU(n'ORY  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  THOUGHT.  F,  Max  MilUr,  With  a  correspondence  on 
"Thought  Without  Words"  between  F,  Max  MMtr  and  Francis 
Colt  on,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  George  J,  Romanes  and  others. 
25c,  mailed' 29c.     (is.  6d.) 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCiENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 
With  Mt  PasDacKssoRS.  F,  Max  MUller.  asc,  mailed  290. 
(is.  6d.) 

THE  DISEASES  OF  PERSONALITY.     Prof,  Th,  Rihot,     asc. 

mailed  29c.     (is.  6d.) 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ATTENTION.    Prof,  Th,  Rihot.    25c, 

mailed  29c.    (is.  6d.) 

THE  PSYCHIC  LIFE  OF  MICRO-ORGANISMS.  A  Study  in 
Experimental  Psychology.  Alfred  Binet,  25c,  mailed  29c.  (xs. 
6d.) 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STATE.  Paul  Cams,  isc,  mailed  i8c. 
(9d.) 

ON  DOUBLE  CONSCIOUSNESS.  Experimental  Psychological 
Studies.     Alfred  Binet,     isc  mailed  i8c.     (9d.) 

FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEMS.  The  Method  of  Philosophy  as 
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